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They. master us and force us into the arena, 


Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.’’— Hane. 


The Arena 


Vou. XXXIII 


FORTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS; OR, 


May, 1905 


MASTERS 


AND RULERS OF “THE FREEMEN” 
OF PENNSYLVANIA.* 


IV. PHILADELPHIA 


AND THE 


FREEMAN’S BALLOT. 


By Rupo._eH BLANKENBURG. 


i THE children of Israel at the time 
of Moses had lived under a Repub- 
lican form of government, the great law- 
maker and prophet, discerning the future, 
would in all probability have given an 
additional or eleventh commandment, 
“Thou shalt not prostitute the ballot.” 

Many centuries have passed since the 
ten commandments were made the moral 
code of the Israelites, and it is only since 
the establishment of representative gov- 
ernment, of which the Republic is the 
most advanced form, that the eleventh 
commandment suggested above, _ if 
honestly enforced, would have proved of 
far-reaching value. 

“The purity of the ballot is the corner- 
stone of tue Republic” is an axiom to 
which ever the ballot thief and his aider 
and abetier must during momentary 
fits of moral consciousness subscribe. 
Yet we find that through the indifference 
of those who repudiate any connection 
or sympathy with political miscreants 
this corner-stone is jolted, undermined 
and loosened until the Republic itself is 


* The first of this series of articles appeared in the Jan- 
uary, 1905, number of THE ARENA. 


threatened with disintegration, perhaps 
destruction! 

A true and complex history of “The 
Ballot and the Republic” would have to 
embrace more or less all our States and 
many municipalities. Ballot crimes are 
most rampant and least combatted in 
our large cities and among them Phila- 
delphia, to her, shame, takes a most 
humiliating place. There is no use in 
mincing words or hiding facts, as the 
conspiracy against the purity of elections 
has become of such proportions that it is 
imperative to speak out boldly and 
emphatically, even at the risk of being 
called a “defamer of the city” by those 
drowsy and listless citizens who, by their 
callousness, contribute a large share to 
the city’s disgrace. 

Having for the last quarter-century 
made this vital question a careful study, 
and having acted during nearly all 
reform movements since the organization 
of “The Citizens Committee of One 
Hundred” in 1880, as Chairman of the 
respective sub-committees for the prosecu- 
tion of election frauds, the writer is quite 
familiar with this subject. In exposing 
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GEORGE 8S. GRAHAM, 


For EIGHTEEN YEARS DISTRICT-ATTORNEY OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A terror to the ballot thieves ot whom he convicted 
scores during his administration. He prepared the in- 
dictment upon which Senator Quay was arrested and 

laced under $50,000 bail. The trial was carried beyond 
iraham’s term, through the intervention of the Supreme 
Court, and by motions of a dilatory character. It is gen- 
erally believed that if Graham had been permit to 
prosecute the case Quay would not have escaped con- 
viction. Mr. Graham’s magnificent courage as Public 
Prosecutor will ever redound to his credit. 


this, one of the gravest crimes, in all its 
hideousness, let me express the hope that 
these disclosures may touch many hearts, 
and especially the young people, who 
have that ardent, uncontaminated love 
for their country which would welcome 
and appreciate to the fullest extent an 
“eleventh commandment” embracing a 
subject so essential to the future of our 
nation. 

The experience of Philadelphia may 
not be a startling revelation to com- 
munities similarly affected, but in others 
where the evil has not, so far, taken too 
deep root, it may awaken the civic spirit 
of the citizens and prompt them to call a 
peremptory “Halt!” before this octopus 
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throws out its poisonous tentacles and 
overwhelms the body-politic beyond re- 
trieve. 

In the Mayoralty election of. 1874, 
Col. A. K. McClure made a notable fight 
and though declared defeated it was 
generally conceded that his opponent was 
counted in. In 1877 Joseph L. Caven, 
a man of strong characteristics, was the 
reform candidate for Mayor, and after a 
rousing campaign came within about 
3,000 votes of beating William S. Stokley. 
Ballot-box stuffing and false returns were 
resorted to at that election to a then un- 
precedented extent, and were the means 
employed to defeat -Mr. Caven, a fact 
afterwards freely and gleefully acknowl- 
edged by his opponents. 

In February, 1881, the famous “Com- 
mittee of One Hundred” made its first 
fight against the ring and succeeded, with 
the help of the Democratic party, in not 
only electing but having the “Gas Ring” 
acknowledge the success of Samuel G. 
King as Mayor and John Hunter as Re- 
ceiver of Taxes. In this election the cor- 
ruption of the ballot assumed proportions 
beyond belief. King was credited with 
5,787 majority, though he had at least 15,- 
000. Hunter had to his credit 26,586, 
while he was entitled to not less than 40,- 
000. A striking incident, proof positive of 
wholesale cheating, was an unguarded 
message of election returns sent over the 
wires near midnight to the Mayor's office 
to the effect that “their (the reformers’) 
majorities are too large; we can’t beat 
them; we have to give it up.” 

The Reformers as well as the “Gas 
Ring” strained every nerve during the 
Mayoralty campaign of 1881 to bring out 
a full vote, the total cast aggregating 
about 131,000. Philadelphia, according 
to the Census of 1880, had a population of 
847,170, which had increased in 1900 to 
1,293,697 indicating a voting strength at 
that time (if we take the battle royal of 
1881 as a criterion) of about 231,000. 

Let us add 39,000 names as a liberal 
allowance for omissions, oversights and 
laggards, and we have 270,000 voters with 
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a legal right to cast their ballots against 
the 370,000 names placed upon the lists 
by careless, reckless or criminal assessors. 
It has for years been accepted by careful 
observers that the fraudulent names num- 
ber not far from 100,000 and this obser- 
vation seems to be borne out by facts. 

Immediately after the election a com- 
mittee for the prosecution of election 
frauds was appointed, and through the 
able and earnest efforts of the Republican 
District-Attorney, George S. Graham, 
forty-seven offenders against the election 
laws were, in due course, convicted and 
sentenced to fines and terms of imprison- 
ment. This deterred the criminals for 
the time being from plying their wicked 
trade, and elections were quite honestly 
conducted. Offers of rewards for the 
arrest and conviction of guilty election 
officers were made by the Committee and 
had a salutary effect. 

The Committee of One Hundred disin- 
tegrated in a few years; they had aroused 
public distrust and suspicion because, with 
one or two exceptions, they wanted neither 
office nor reward for their unselfish work, 
but labored simply for good government. 
This attitude was something unheard of 
and almost unthinkable in the minds of the 
“ dear public” who ceased to support them 
and again placed in power the men at 
that time called “ringsters.’”” Spasmodic 
efforts for reform, always accompanied 
by earnest exertions for an honest ballot, 
have been made ever since with sparse 
results. 

In 1897 the unsavory “ political com- 
bine” called the “ hog” combine was over- 
thrown and gave place to the more 
detestable, now all-powerful, “ Organiza- 
tion.”” The capacity of the two as far as 
“hogging” things is concerned may be 
measurably compared as a pint to a 
hogshead! 

Under the “Organization” the prosti- 
tution of the ballot has been reduced to a 
fine art, commencing with the padding 
of the assessors’ lists. These assessors, 
largely creatures of the machine, have to 
canvass their respective election divisions 
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JAMES P. McNICHOL, 
—— FAVORITE CONTRACTOR, 


State Senator, and aide-de-camp to Israel W. Durham. 


and registertthe names of male inhabitants 
entitledst®@ vote. Practice has made them 
such ‘experts that they can reduce or in- 
crease the population of Philadephia at 
will, and if they are given full sway there 
will be no danger of “ race suicide” in our 
city. .. 

If we take the ratio of legal voters to 
inhabitants as 1 to 5, (1 to 54 is generally 
accepted) with 1,293,697 inhabitants 
(Census 1900) we should have had 
258,739 legal voters, but in December, 
1902, the assessors returned in round 
numbers 370,000 voters. This showed 
an annual increase at the rate of fourteen 
per cent. as compared with the assessment 
for September of the same year, indicating 
a population of not less than 1,850,000 
at that time. 

The possibilities of Philadelphia’s 
future under the guiding care of its 
election officers is best demonstrated in 
this table: 
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JAMES L. MILES, 
SHERIFF OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Boss of the 13th Ward, which produces more bogus voters 


to the square foot than any other bailiwick of the 
* Organization.’’ 


PoPpuLATION COMPUTED FROM Assessors’ RETURNS. 
(In Rounp NwuMBERs). 


December 1902, 1,850,000 
14 p. c. annual increase . 1903, 2,110,000 
14 p. c. annual increase - 1904, 2,400,000 
14 p. c. annual increase - 1905, 2,740,000 


and if this ratio is continued the popula- 
tion of Philadelphia in 1915 will be 
10,400,000! 

All honor to the patriotic and high- 
minded assessors who would rescue 
Philadelphia from decay and restore her, 
not only to the first place in population 
she once occupied at home, but make her 
within ten years outstrip the whole world! 
Chicago would be an insignificant village, 
New York would burst with envy, and 
even London would have to surrender the 
palm to the city on the Delaware! The 
census man should be discharged as in- 
competent. It takes him ten years to add 
a quarter million people to our popula- 





tion, a feat accomplished under pressure 
by “Organization” assessors at the 
present time in less than one year! 

Even more remarkable revelations are 
made through recent returns from some 
of the most corrupt wards,—the tenth 
(presided over by Contractor James P. 
MeNichol) and the thirteenth (controlled 
by Sheriff James L. Miles). Here are the 
figures: 





Ward et — 

I ai 5 giccm ae meee On 21,514 4,047 
OOS... ccc cccccnccccs 17,923 3,409 
DE c.cennddhesdeauene tee 39,437 7,456 


The curious change in voting strength 
which has taken place within a decade 
under the fostering care of the “ Organ- 
ization” is shown as follows: 


, Population, Vote, 

Ward 1900 1904 

Tenth .................. -_ 19,967 7,267 
Thirteenth ................ ; 17,427 7,029 
Total. ..............00058. 37,394 14,296 


This table discloses one per cent. 
decrease in population within ten years 
and one hundred per cent. increase in 
voters during the same period. If the 
vote had kept pace with the decrease in 
population since 1890 there should have 
been in 1904, in these two wards, 7,068 
voters instead of 7,456, or a falling off of 
388, but notwithstanding the loss in 
population 14,296 voters or double the 
number in 1902 were mustered by the 
“Organization.” Words fail to express 
honest indignation at such unblushing 
fraud! ‘To carry this scheme of cheating 
to a mathematical conclusion it would 
take but a few years to have the bailiwick 
of the two of the prominent leaders of 
the “Organization” return more voters 
than inhabitants! 

A successful plan and one that may in 
the future prove of practical value was 
put in operation a few years ago by calling 
for assistance on the United States 
Government through its Post-Office 
Department. The trial was made on a 
small scale and proved most satisfactory. 




















Registered letters were addressed to all 
persons on the assessors’ lists in a number 
of election divisions and mailed in an envel- 
ope, a facsimile of which is shown below. 

This canvass resulted in the return of 
an astounding proportion of undeliver- 
able letters. For example: Number 250 
North Ninth street was said to harbor 
thirty-six legal voters; of the thirty-six 
registered letters sent to that address 
fifteen were returned, marked by the 
letter carrier, “not at” (see facsimile) 
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Number 805 Race street held under its 
protecting roof 192 voters, among them 
9 agents, 9 machinists, 9 gentlemen, 9 
waiters, 9 salesmen (why not the “nine 
tailors of Tooley street” as well?) 4 bar- 
bers, 4 bakers, 14 clerks, 3 laborers, 1 
architect, 2 bartenders, 1 Engineer U. S. 
A., 1 milkman, | optician, 1 piano mover, 
2 showmen, 2 electricians, 1 window- 
cleaner, 1 advertising agent, 1 nurse 
and 27 other occupations too numerous 
to mention. 





@f not fowed as addressed pleace retarn net tates 
then Thursday, October 40th. noon. tr 


RUDOLPH BLANKENBURG, Chziraac, 
1326 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 






Mr. 


John Herman, 


For Personal Delivery 
Only. 








PHILADELPHIA. 








ONE OF THE LETTERS THAT CAME BACK. 


a) 


11 “removed,” 2 “not known,” 1 “at 
almshouse” and 2 “home at night.” 
In other wards Uncle Sam ascertained 
that twenty-nine of the thirfy-six names 
registered were fictitious or fraudulent! 
The house, number 151-153 North 
Ninth street, was alleged to shelter 
sixty-two legal voters of most democratic 
proclivities. Their number comprised 
“professors, bricklayers, gentlemen, 
moulders, cashiers, barbers, ministers, 
bakers, doctors, drivers, bartenders, 
plumbers, clerks, cooks, merchants, 
stevedores, beokkeepers, waiters, florists, 
boiler-makers, salesmen, soldiers, electri- 
cians, printers, book-agents and restau- 
rant keepers.”’ If the assessor had added 
a few millionaires and bank presidents, 
an admiral and a general or two, his assort- 
ment of voters would have been complete. 


What a revelation it would be if the 
ballot-box in this division were opened 
and a subpeena issued to each one of the 
alleged voters to appear in court and 
establish his identity! 

Even the “ Organization ” leaders have a 
wholesome fear of United States Courts 
and Judges, and they would hardly dare 
attempt any crooked work with the 
United States mails. Irrefutable  evi- 
dence of padded assessors’ lists could as 
outlined be secured in a perfectly legiti- 
mate manner, and if in the registered 
letters were enclosed a return stamped 
envelope with a card requesting a reply 
by mail for whom the addressee had voted, 
correct returns might be secured, the 
people come to their own and dethrone 
the “Organization” with its myriad of 
mercenaries and ballot thieves. 
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The hud- 
dling together 
of masses of 
humanity as 
uncarthed by 
the assessors 
should be ta- 
ken up by 
the Board of 
Health; if cat- 
tle or pigs were 
treated in this 
manner popu- 
lar indignation 
would soon de- 
mandthearrest 
and punish- 
ment of the 
owners for 
cruelty to ani- 
mals. 

The assess- 
ors sometimes, 
when falling 
short of names 
as they collect 
their phantom 
voters, resort 
to graveyards 
and register 
House at No. 805 Race street, from those of people 

which 122 voters were 
registered. long dead, and 
they have been 
known to have used those of dogs and to 





have gone so far as to copy names from 
the shaving cups in barber shops. 

Photographs of a few abodes of 
“American Freemen”™ in the “City of 
Homes” will present a more graphic 
picture of the disgraceful prostitution of 
the ballot in Philadelphia than whole 
chapters could describe. 

A laudable and unusual effort to purify 
elections and punish offenders, but one 
little appreciated by the general public, 
was initiated in November, 1900, by John 
Wanamaker. He deposited fifty thou- 
sand dollars in a ‘Trust Company, 
payable to a committee of five citizens 
whom he asked to accept the trust and 


” of Pennsylvania. 
undertake the task ef exposing and 
bringing to justice the criminals who 
pollute the ballot and trample under foot 
the dearest rights of the American citizen. 
This remarkable offer Ly a private citizen 
to help the work of civic regeneration 
was in but a few isolated instances 
recognized and commended by word of 
mouth or by letter; it disclosed a character- 
istic lack of public appreciation; indeed, 
an item in the papers about a dog fight 
or a drunken brawl would have attracted 
wider attention. 

The committee worked assiduously for 
many months and uncovered thousands 
of fraudulent or illegal votes, as many as 
eighty-five in a single precinct, and had 
the suspected 
parties arrest- 
ed. True bills 
were returned 
by the Grand 
Juryandabout 
four hundred 
and fifty indi- 
vidual cases 
were turned 
over to the 
District-Attor- 
ney's office. 
After much 
delay they 
were called for 
trial, when a 
flaw in the in- 
dictments, at- 
tributed to the 
negligence of 
an official, was 
discovered 
and pr vented 
the cases from 
reaching court 
and jury. 
Election cases 
generally have 
a hard road 
to travel and 





from some House at No. 309 North Ninth 
oe ° : street, from which 44 voters 
mysterious were registered. 
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causes are apt to miss connection, and 
—conviction. And if convicted at all, 
in nine cases out of ten, the gravity 
of the crime fails to bring adequate pun- 
ishment. While a poor vagabond who 
has stolen a loaf of bread to appease 
his hunger, or a ragged coat to keep from 
freezing, is given the full extent of the 
law, the ballot thief is likely to be dealt 
with leniently or he may escape altogether, 
owing to the powerful help of the “ Organ- 
ization,” which has at its disposal a 
variety of legal talent, some of it even in 
the employ and pay of the city. 

In the autumn of 1904, when padded 
lists again attained unusual proportions, 
a number of public-spirited citizens, 
lawyers, ministers, laymen, in their des- 
pair addressed a petition to the board of 
judges asking them to depute one of 
their number to sit as a committing mag- 
istrate, so as to reach the bottom of this 
evil. In an opinion handed down this 
request was refused and the reasons as- 
signed were of a nature to appal even 
the stoutest hearts. 

In the answer to the petitioners Judge 
King is quoted: “That there are but 
few exceptions when criminal courts of 
their own motion call attention of grand 
juries to and direct investigation, viz., 
‘the suppression of general and public 
evils affecting communities rather than 
individuals, such as_ riots’— general 
public nuisances affecting the health and 
comfort "— multiplied and flagrant vices 
tending to debauch public morals’— 
but this course is never adopted in cases 
of ordinary crimes charged against in- 
dividuals.” Judges who call the padding 
of assessors’ lists to the tune of 75,000 or 
even more votes ordinary crimes should 
resign and extinct as the 
“ Dodo.” 

With all the facts as an open book the 


become as 


judge’s opinion concluded: “That no 
general and public evil had _ been 


placed before them of a nature so un- 
usual and portentous as to demand the 
abrogation of a practice necessary to the 
due administration of justice.” The 





of Pennsylvania. 
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ISRAEL W. DURHAM, 


OWNER AND PROPRIETOR OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Insurance Commissioner of Pennsylvania, with emolu- 
ments of $10,000 to $1! 5,000 and duties performed by 


Deputies. Cognomen “‘ The Peerless Leader,” 
conferred upon him by Mayor Weaver. 


usual practice which the petitioners de- 
sired supplanted to secure honest returns 


had been found entirely inadequate; as- 
sessors cared nothing for the ordinary 


police magistrates; witnesses refused to 
attend hearings for fear of offending the 
“Organization”; those attending were 
likely to be browbeaten; the plaintiff citi- 
zens had to bear all expenses of summon- 
ing and paying witnesses, attorney fees, 
printing, etc., and then were utterly 
unable to accomplish anything as ex- 
perience had shown for years past. 


One of our distinguished Judges, 
Hon. Thomas K. Finletter, voluntarily 
sat, a few years ago, as a committing 
magistrate to inquire into “ policy-play- 
ing,” which was carried on openly and 
boldly, and his course did much to re- 


press the evil. It is humbly submitted 
to the “Court of Public Opinion” that 
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JOHN WEAVER, 


PROMOTED FROM DISTRICT-ATTORNEY TO MAYOR OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


He would, if he dare, like to do what is right. 
‘What will the harvest be?” 

padded assessors’ lists and fraudulent 
voting which nullify the people’s will, 
are evils compared to which policy- 
playing falls into utter insignificance. 
If the Judges could have advanced as an 
excuse that they were overworked, or that 
the request was unconstitutional, the blow 
their decision gave would have been 
somewhat softened, but the way it was 
administered will be felt for vears to 
come. , 

The question has been asked why, 
with the vast normal Republican ma- 
jority and a Democratic party either in- 
nocuous or for sale, the “ Organization ” 
should continuously resort to wholesale 
frauds. The answer is that some day 
there will be an awakening amounting 
to a revolution when the “ Organization ” 
will have to take recourse to the vast num- 
ber of fraudulent names to combat popu- 
lar wrath. For this purpose the lists are 


kept padded, the repeaters drilled, and 
majority and minority election officers 
trained to remember that, whether they 
are Republicans or Democrats, their first 
allegiance is to the “ Organization.” 

The possible results of a revolution are 
plainly disclosed by the election returns 
of February, 1904. Of 383,806 persons 
vouched for by the assessors as qualified 
voters, only 171,334 took the trouble to 
go to the polls, among them, of course, the 
hordes of ballot thieves; while 212,472 re- 
frained from voting. In other words, out 
of every hundred voters forty-five cast 
their ballots and fifty-five disgraced Ameri- 
can citizenship by staying at home. 

The fifty-five per cent. stay-at-homes 
are really responsible for the election of 
the “Organization” candidates; if these 
“foreigners to their duty” had even a 
spark of American manhood and civic 
pride the battle for honest government 
could soon be won. 

These laggards probably wonder why 
the Russian people have such foolish 
notions about wanting representative 
government and the elective franchise, 
why they are restive and unwilling to live 
under the benign rule of an autocrat. 

A remarkable result obtained at the 
city election in February of this year. 
Magistrate Jermon had offended “the 
gang” by obeying his oath of office and 
not their behests. He was refused a 
renomination but became the candidate 
of the new reform organization, the 
“Committee of Seventy,” on the “City 
Party” ticket. The Democrats polled 
for Brennan, the head of their ticket, for 
City Solicitor, 24,817 votes, showing that 
number as the full party strength. Jer- 
mon, the leader of the City Party ticket, 
polled 37,633 votes for Magistrate, or fully 
fifty per cent. more than Brennan. The 
“Organization” recognized the danger 
of the new reform movement and though 
they claim to be Republicans and while 
they subject to political ostracism every 
independent Republican who dares of his 
own volition vote for a Democrat, they 
commanded from fifty to sixty thousand 
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of their servile henchmen and ready 
ballot thieves to vote for the Democratic 
Magisterial candidates. Thus Jermon 
with his 37,633 independent votes was 
slaughtered by the 24,817 Democratic 
votes reinforced by the scores of thou- 
sands of “ Republican Hessians” thrown 
to them by order of the “Organization.” 

The entire vote polled at this election 
was near 215,000 from a total registra- 
tion of about 380,000. Comment is un- 
necessary. 

The second stage of “the Rape of the 
Ballot” begins at the polls on election 
day and is often accompanied by scenes 
of disorder and violence that baffle 
description. They remind us of events 
that took place during and shortly after 
the Civil war when the contending 
parties had at least the plausible excuse of 
passion aroused by honest partisanship, 
while at the present time patriotic motives 
have given way to a debasing scramble 
for place and plunder. 

In the November election, 1900, the 
“ Organization ” had decreed the defeat of 
William McAleer, representing the Third, 
or Samuel J. Randall’s old Congressional 
District. McAleer had made a_ very 
acceptable record but he was a Democrat 
and his scalp was wanted for a Republican 
adherent of the machine. Orders were 
issued to defeat him at all hazards and on 
turning to Philadelphia papers of those 
days we find therein a revolting tale of 
police interference, ballot stuffing, black- 
jacking, false arrests and other methods, 
all under direct orders of the city ad- 
ministration and its infamous Depart- 
ment of Public Safety. McAleer was 
defeated and all efforts to punish those 
guilty of the crimes perpetrated to ac- 
complish his defeat failed, largely on 
account of the extreme conservatism 
(mildly expressed) of a judicial power 
which is “a stickler for the letter and a 
stifler of the spirit of the law.” 

In November, 1901, a successor to 
District-Attorney Rothermel had to be 
elected. Rothermel, who was doomed 
because he had vigorously prosecuted 
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0. by Gutekunst, Phila. 


SAMUEL SALTER, 


Phot 


THE ORGANIZATION PEt, 

Who after his triumphant acquittal on charges of stuffing 
the ballot-box as the cook would a turkey, was 
rewarded with a $2,000 public position. 
Senator Quay on criminal charges, was 
nominated on an Independent ticket and 


John Weaver, at that time quite un- 
known in public life, was made the 
“ Organization” candidate. After a me- 


morable battle and the expenditure of 
vast sums of money the gang “elected” 
Weaver and he was sworn in as District- 
Attorney. At this election the opposition 
was “permitted” to count 94,622 votes, 
while the “ Organization” by theft, fraud 
and false counting, appropriated to itself 
138,177. It is an open secret that if a 
fair election and an honest count had 
been allowed Rothermel would have 
carried the day. 

Weaver served as District-Attorney 
until April, 1903, when, having been 
elected Mayor, he “assumed” the office 
of Chief Magistrate of Philadelphia. 

Only a few weeks ago, while the “ Organ- 
ization ” was battling to maintain its almost 
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JUDGE G. HARRY DAVIS, 
AN IMPLACABLE For OF CORRUPTION, 

Who presided at the Salter trial and dismissed the ac- 
quitting jury with ill-concealed disgust 
absolute control of Councils, a dastardly 
assault was made upon a reputable 

citizen by “ guardians of the peace.” 


“About half an hour after the polls 
closed (January 20, 1905) Peter Brennan, 
one of the Independent leaders, was 
standing at the polling place, when 
fourteen patrolmen arrived on the scene— 
eight in uniform and six in plain clothes. 

“Suddenly one of the policemen struck 
Brennan on the side of the head with a 
blackjack. As he fell over another 
policemen struck him in the face. Then 
two others seized him by the neck and 
dragged him to the patrol-box, whence he 
was taken to the station. 

“After ten minutes in a cell he was 
released by Magistrate Ackerman for a 
hearing next morning, when Magistrate 
Pullinger discharged him.” 


Such are the methods the machine 
followers use to perpetuate their power; 


they hire thugs to assault citizens who 
oppose them; they do not even hesitate 
to have a fire alarm sounded to disperse 
an opposition audience with all the possi- 
ble consequences of a stampede; space 
forbids further details of their shocking 
system. 

It is quite common for election officers 
to place fifty or more ballots in the box 
before the polls open; when opportunity 
offers they will hand half a dozen or even 
more ballots to a crooked voter at one 
time and permit him to vote them; at the 
last election six or seven repeaters from 
New York voted as many as six times 
ach im one precinct and it is not uncom- 
mon to have a gang of repeaters change 
hats, coats, wear spectacles or mufflers 
and present themselves in such disguises 
and vote unmolested at the same polling 
place as often as they can change their 
appearance. 

At the November election, 1904, it was 
ascertained that, in a certain precinct, 
persons loyal to the “ Organization ” were 
allowed to vote without having paid their 
poll-tax; that the books were doctored 
to suit the men in charge and about fifty 
names were entered in the books as 
though the men had voted. When re- 
marks were passed about entering these 
names the leader said: “'That’s all right, 
we covered that this morning before the 
polls opened,” meaning that ballots had 
been put into the box before any one had 
voted. 

Important arrests were made in the 
Thirteenth ward, Sheriff James L. Miles’ 
bailiwick as a result of the election of 
January 21, 1905. Four “Organization ” 
workers were charged with stuffing the 
ballot-box, before 7 A. M., so full that 
when the first man came to vote they had 
to pound the ballot in with their fists and 
even then it stuck out. It is alleged that 
of the 371 ballots counted at night not 
less than one-half were bogus. The ac- 
cused were held in heavy bail for court, 
and yet it is doubtful whether when the 
trial takes place, the presiding judge will 
order the hallot-box opened! 


























This case is similar to the notorious 
“Salter case” which attracted the atten- 
tion of the whole country a few years ago, 
and as it leads to the third stage of “the 
Rape of the Ballot” or “the ballot thief 
in court” a more detailed recital may 
prove of general interest. 

Samuel Salter was arrested on the 
evening of November 7, 1899, together 
with a number of alleged accomplices, on 
an affidavit sworn out by George Kirk- 
land, a reporter on the North American. 
They were charged with depositing 215 
fraudulent ballots in the ballot-box, and 
were released on bail. When called for 
trial, it became known that they had fled 
to foreign parts. Their bail was declared 
forfeited, but through wily tricks employed 
by unscrupulous lawyers and supported 
by unprincipled officials, only a small part 
of the forfeited bail found its way into 
court at the expiration of four years and 
then only through the persistent efforts of 
District-Attorney John C. Bell. 

It is well known that the “ Organiza- 
tion” cared for the accused during their 
exile. Funds were forwarded to them in an 
indirect way amounting, it is said, to over 
$30,000. But they longed to return to 
their old camping grounds and the “ Or- 
ganization” had to prepare the way for 
their “ vindication.” 

Their return, trial and acquittal con- 
stitute one of the pages of our City’s 
history that will leave a black mark 
which can never be effaced and will 
remain a blot upon the fair name of 
Philadelphia for all time. 

It was indispensable to secure a jury 
which would through the triumphant 
acquittal of Salter et al. also acquit the 
“ Organization,” so steps were taken ac- 
cordingly. A complete panel had to be 
fixed. With the Sheriff's office friendly, 
the task was not a serious one. When 
the proper time arrived the exiles returned 
and surrendered, but instead of being sent 
to prison for safe keeping until the trial, 
as fugitives from justice should have been, 
they were held in $2,500 bail each and 
released. 
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JOHN R. K. SCOTT, 


ASSISTANT CITY SOLICITOR, 


At a salary of $2,000 a year, the favorite attorney of a 
certain class of offenders whom citizens of Phila- 
delphia would be glad to favor with free board 
and lodging for a term of years. 

What followed is taken from the Public 
Ledger, a paper known for its conserva- 
tism and the careful editing of all its 
statements. It says, December 4, 1904: 


“ Having secured a jury panel that was 
in every way satisfactory the Organiza- 
tion notified Salter et al., to prepare to 
into court for their vindication. 
Durham, according to report, then called 
upon District-Attorney Weaver, and is 
alleged to have said: 

“* We are going to bring Salter and the 
other fellows back, and I want them tried 
before Judge Davis, and during the May 
term, without fail.’ 

“* Why, I cannot prepare to try such an 
important case as theirs in so short a time.’ 

“*You must.’ 

“* Why ?’ 

“*You do not want to know why; but 
it must be done.’ 


come 
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REUBEN 0O. MOON, 
LEADING COUNSEL FOR SAMUEL SALTER et al. 
Promoted to Congress. 


see 


I can’t, Iz.; this is awful!’ 

“*Don’t preach. You have nothing 
to do with this but to try the case at the 
time I say. You can make all the fight 
you want. You can say what you please 
and do as you like, but you must not ex- 
haust the jury panel by challenges under 
any circumstances. This is the first thing 
I have asked of you, and it will be the last 
while you are District-Attorney, but this 
one thing must be done.’ 

“*'The people won’t stand it.’ 

“*You come into court and fight like 
h—l. That will let you out. Will you 
do this for the Organization and for me ?’ 

“*]T will do it for you, Iz., but it is 
certainly awful.’ ” 


While it would be unfair to accept the 
Ledger story as authentic in all its details, 
and while Mr. Weaver has emphatically 
denied the truth of the story, a wide- 
spread belief prevails that there is more 


truth than fiction in the _ statement. 
This belief is strengthened by the fact 
that Mr. Weaver, though he has made a 
few feeble attempts to show some self-asser- 
tion and independence, displays,when the 
crucial time arrives, such a pitiful spirit 
of submission and subserviency to the 
“Organization” that his position has 
aroused misgivings in the minds of his 
friends and the compassion of even his 
most severe critics. 

Mr. Durham, when asked whether the 
story was true, is said to have replied: 
“If I were placed upon the stand, under 
oath, I would swear that it is not true.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Weaver is alleged 
to have begged and implored Mr. Dur- 
ham to openly state that no such inter- 
view ever took place, but that the latter 
has repeatedly declined to do so. 

It seems impossible to pass, at this 
time, final judgment on this mysterious 
incident, and the reader, after he has had 
all the light available, will have to form 
his own conclusions. 

When the “ Organization ” was ready for 
the case it was on May 19, 1902, called 
for trial before Judge G. Harry Davis. 
There was method in the apparent 
madness of “the gang” to have the case 
tried before Judge Davis, who, elected in 
November, 1901, on the Reform Ticket, 
had just taken his seat. ‘The “ Organiza- 
tion” wisely reasoned that with a judge 
on the bench who had always been its 
implacable foe, any suspicion of pre- 
arranged compacts and tricks would, in 
a measure, be disarmed, while his being 
new to the bench and unfamiliar with 
the ruses and stratagems of the machine 
and its attorneys would be of great ad- 
vantage to them in carrying out their 
well-developed plans. 

It is charged that the jury was selected 
long before their names were drawn and 
called in court; that for weeks the defence 
and their counsel had rehearsals at which 
they and their witnesses were put through 
a regular drill, so everyone would know 
his or her part. The defence was 
represented by John R. K. Scott, an 




















Assistant City Solicitor who draws a 
salary from the City ‘Treasury, and 
Reuben O. Moon, since promoted to 
Congress. 

District-Attorney Weaver prosecuted 
the case with vigor and apparent sin- 
cerity that won for him general applause. 
Unfortunately for him, this favorable 
impression has since given place to a 
feeling that he was, and is, a reluctant 
victim of some deeply contrived con- 
spiracy from which he could not then 
and has not since been able to extricate 
himself. 

Some of the appendages of the case 
have not before been published, among 
them one that, even at this late day, 
requires a clean-cut explanation to clear 
Mr. Weaver from the suspicion that, 
as some papers expressed it, “he was 
playing to the galleries during the whole 
trial.” John J. McKenna, then city 
editor of the Public Ledger, a most 
honorable, careful and _ painstaking 
member of the profession, ascertained, 
when the panel of jurors was published, 
that William J. Ryan, one of the men 
drawn on the jury was a fugitive from 
justice. He sent one of his reporters to 
Manayunk to look into the record of 
William J. Ryan; he ascertained that Ryan 
was under indictment and had not been 
at home for months. After hearing the 
reporter's statement, Mr. McKenna in- 
vestigated and corroborated it further and 
when he had all the facts he called on 
District-Attorney Weaver and laid them 
before him, so the latter could take action 
accordingly. Mr. Weaver took notes and 
told McKenna he was very much obliged 
for the information. 

Notwithstanding this information Dis- 
trict-Attorney Weaver, who had thanked 
Mr. McKenna for calling his official 
attention to the criminal character, moral 
unfitness and legal disqualification of 
Ryan, permitted this legally and morally- 
disqualified juror to continue on the jury 
and partake in the acquittal of Salter! 

The alleged demand of Durham “ but 
you must not exhaust the jury panel by 
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JOHN C. BELL, 
DISTRICT-ATTORNEY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Who adopted as his official “Holy Trinity’ the “ Pro- 
tection of the Jury,’’ the “ Ballot,” the 
“ Public Schools.”’ 

challenges under any circumstances” may 
not be a connecting link in this remark- 
able incident of Salter’s trial, but it calls 
for an explanation, clean and emphatic, 
and not a sullen or “ bravado” silence. 

After the set up jury had been ac- 
cepted, the Commonwealth presented its 
case and disclosed the fact that a private 
detective agency in Washington had given 
the first intimation that a gang of re- 
peaters had been organized in that city 
to help along the “gang ticket” in 
Philadelphia. Kirkland testified that be- 
fore seven o'clock on election morning, 
November 7, 1899, 200 of the 215 bogus 
ballots were marked and folded in Salter’s 
house and that they were stuffed in the 
ballot-box in the Thirteen Division of the 
Seventh Ward before the polls opened, 
that he assisted in this work and ac- 
Along in 
apparent 


cepted $15.00 for his services. 
the afternoon when it became 
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that the number of votes polled, together 
with the 200 bogus ones, would be so 
large as to try even the nerves of the 
“stuffers” and create uneasiness on the 
part of their employers they handed 
“specimen” ballots to unsuspecting 
voters which, being invalid, were naturally 
not counted. In all 339 regularly printed 
ballots were deposited (including 215 
fraudulently stuffed in the box “for, of 
and by the ‘Organization’”); how many 
voters were tricked by having issued to 
them “specimen” ballots could not be 
ascertained. 

The ballot stuffers were so sure of 
never being molested that they registered 
the bogus votes alphabetically. In other 
words, they first used names commencing 
with the letter “A,” then “B” and con- 
tinued on through the alphabet until the 
bogus voters had answered to their 
names in alphabetical rotation as at a 
roll-call in Congress! 

The prosecution had as one of its star 
witnesses a man by the name of Thomas 
J. Blair who had previously acted with 
reformers and had suffered on this account 
at the hands of the “Organization.” His 
treachery and unblushing repudiation of 
testimony he had sworn to previous to 
the trial,—testimony sufficient to send 
Salter et al. to the penitentiary,—showed 
the all-powerful resources of “the gang.” 
They had to clear Salter at all hazards 
or run the risk of having an exposé of one 
of the elements of the election deviltry 
practiced by them for years, with the 
probability of being sent to jail them- 
selves, an alternative that will sooner or 
later take place unless justice becomes 
extinct. Blair was called as a witness 
for the Commonwealth, consequently it 
was bound by his testimony. When 
asked whether he looked in the ballot-box 
when the polls were opened he answered, 
“Yes”; whether he saw anything in it, 
“No”; was it empty, “Yes”; was it 
still empty when the lid was put back ? 
“Yes”! Thus Blair who had assured the 
prosecution that he could send Salter and 
his accomplices to prison, swore directly 


opposite to what he had promised and 
helped the Organization in its hour of 
need. He was, immediately after testify- 
ing, arrested by order of the court and 
held in $1,200 bail on the charge of 
perjury, preferred by District-Attorney 
Weaver. A few weeks afterwards he 
was appointed on the police and is to-day 
on the force. District-Attorney John 
Weaver arrested this man for perjury, 
Mayor John Weaver permitted his ap- 
pointment “as a guardian of the peace” 
and the charge for perjury has never been 
pressed. 

Thus does the “ Organization ” take care 
of its own and Philadelphia quietly 
submits! 

The defence evidently had read The 
Pickwick Papers. It accepted the advice 
of the elder Weller and resorted to the 
ever faithful “ alibi.” 

It must be remembered that Salter had 
been arrested in November, 1899; that he 
fled the jurisdiction of the court and 
never returned until two and a _ half 
years afterwards, the trial taking place 
in May, 1902. An alibi is commonly 
supposed to be most readily proved when 
the memory of the witnesses is fresh, when 
their minds are not diverted by interven- 
ing happenings or by occurrences of 
moment that overshadow those of a 


trivial character. An “‘ Organization’ 


alibi” is quite different from the ordinary 
one. It apparently took its witness not 
days, weeks or months, but several years 
to refresh and fortify their memories 
about the minute and hour, when on a 
certain day Salter left a certain house to 
go to the polls and exercise his freeman’s 
right to deposit just “one” ballot. 

At any rate the defence produced seven 
well-rehearsed witnesses who swore that 
Salter could not have been at his home 
or at the polls at or before seven o'clock 
in the morning of election day, because 
he did not leave the house 407 South 
Eighth street, nine squares distant, until 
after 7.15 A. M., while Kirkland had 
placed him at his own home between 
6.30 and 6.45 A. M.! 
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After this cunningly-planned alibi had 
been established for Salter, he, himself, 
upset it in a manner that should have 
convinced even a jury of “idiots” of his 
guilt. On the stand he testified as follows: 


‘* What time did you get to the polling 
place on election day ?’ 

“*T got there about twenty minutes of 
eight.’ 

** About what, 
of what ?’ 

** Eight.’ 

“* Where is the polling place ?’ 

** At Sixteenth and Lombard streets.’ 

‘*Which way did you approach the 
polling place ?’ 

‘*T came from my own home.’ 

‘*How long had you been in your 
house before you went to the polling place ?’ 

‘Over an hour, 


The defence was thunderstruck as 
Salter himself gave the lie to his own 
witnesses and corroborated Kirkland’s tes- 
timony which fixed the time of preparing 
the ballots and stuffing them in the box 
at before seven o'clock. Salter evidently 
had forgotten his lines, for he testified that 
he reached the polls about twenty 
minutes of eight and that he had then 
been at his home for over an hour, or 
since twenty or more minutes before 
seven o’clock, while his “alibi provers” 
swore that he was nine squares distant 
from his home as late as 7.15! 

With perjury thus plainly established, 
with the bogus ballots in the box, the 
flight of the defendants after their arrest 
a telling argument of their guilt, the im- 
possible lining up of 200 voters in alpha- 
betical order at the polls, the testimony 
of Kirkland, and other collateral evidence, 
the jury returned a verdict of “Not 
guilty.” They would have returned the 
same verdict even if Salter had admitted 
his guilt! 

A more shameless miscarriage of jus- 
tice has rarely been recorded. Salter’s 
acquittal brought in its wake the “ vindica- 
tion ” of the “ Organization”; if convicted 


he would in all likelihood have “ peached ” 


about twenty minutes 
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and carried with him behind penitentiary 
walls the real culprits who have made the 
ballot a farce and a mockery of the 
temple of justice. 

A startling sequel to this case, which has 
since come to light, and calls for investi- 
gation, explanation and action, is told by 
Ryan himself in a sworn statement, which, 
in its essentials, is confirmed by later de- 
velopments. 

In his confession, at which the writer 
was one of half a dozen persons present, 
Ryan said in substance: 


“TI was told several weeks before the 
trial was called that I would be one of 
the jurors, and was, in course of time, 
summoned and sworn in. When the trial 
was over and Salter had been acquitted, 
I was taken to the Betz Building, where 
one of the leaders told me I was a hero, 
etc., etc. On leaving I met my lawyer in 
front of the building and I asked him 
when my trial would take place. He told 
me to go about my business, not to bother 
about it ; ‘We’ll eat these bills up!’” 


On making inquiry of the District-At- 
torney within a day or two, it appears 
that, upon examining the dockets, three 
indictments were found against William 
J. Ryan to the September Sessions, 1901, 
and that after a somewhat careful search 
for the indictments, the District-Attorney 
has as yet not been able to lay his hands 
upon them. He says: “Apparently they 
have been lost or mislaid.” 

It must be remembered in this connec- 
tion that John C. Bell, our present Dis- 
trict-Attorney, had no connection what- 
ever with the Salter case. 

Were the indictments against Ryan 
eaten up, and if so, who ate them up? 

It is to be hoped that the matter will 
not be allowed to rest here. If anyone 
connected with either prosecution or de- 
fence has so far forgotten himself as to 
betray justice in her own temple, an ex- 
ample should be made,—so severe that it 
will deter others from ever following such 
nefarious practices. 

This seems to be a proper question for 
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investigation by éither the Board of Judges 
or by the Board.of Censors. 

As if the gaping wounds thus inflicted 
upon an indignant community were not 
sufficient to satiate the voracious and 
defiant gang, soon after the trial they 
rubbed the wounds with salt and vin- 
egar until the public fairly squirmed by 
appointing Salter, the chief defendant, to a 
$2,000 city office while they found places 
of profit and “honor” for the other 
defendants and also took care of the 
jurors who had so accommodatingly 
acquitted them. 

The promotion of District-Attorney 
Weaver to the Mayoralty of Philadelphia 
and the advancement of some of his assist- 
ants to..more lucrative and prominent 
places cannot directly be charged to their 
connection with the Salter case, although 
it is thought in discerning circles that a 
little more circumspection and delay in 
their preferment would have shown good 
judgment and tact on the part of the 

“ Organization.’ 

A collateral incident of this trial shows 
the almost criminal insensibility of offi- 
cials to their duty. Salter et al. when first 
arrested had been placed under bail, 
which was instantly furnished by mem- 
bers of the “Organization.”” After their 
flight the bail was declared forfeited. but 
never collected and on the return of the 
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the 
bail bonds were remitted as is shown in the 


fugitives and after their acquittal, 


following letter of Mr. Weaver's suc- 
cessor in reply to one addressed to him by 
the writer: 


“ District-ATTORNEY'S OFFICE, 
“ PHILADELPHIA, 
“November 27, 1903. 
“Rupoten BLANKENBURG, Esq.: 

“My Dear Sir:—In reply to your letter 
of the 25th inst. with reference to the 
collection of the forfeited bail bonds 
against Samuel Salter ef al., I have made 


certain investigations and have dis- 
covered the following facts: 
“In the Case of Com. vs. Samuel 


Salter, the forfeiture entered on the bail 
bond was remitted by the Governor of 
the State upon Petition presented to him, 
on the 12th day of January, 1903. 

“In the case of Com. vs. Clarence 
Measer, the forfeiture was similarly re- 
mitted on the same date, and also in the 
case of Com. vs. Joseph Rodgers. 

“In the case of Com. vs. James F. 
Sheehan, E. E. Jackson alias Cook, 
Henry Clark, alias McCabe and Edward 
P. Macken, where bail was entered in the 
sum of $5,400, two-thirds of the forfeiture 
was remitted by the Governor on the 
above date; the balance of $1,800 was 
not then remitted, and remainea unpaid 
until this date, Novem- 
ber 27, 19038. On this 
date, in response to a 
previous written demand 
made by me on Francis 
WH Shunk Brown, Esq., 
Fi counsel for Edward P. 
Macken, for this bal- 
ance, he and his coun- 
sel called at my office 
and paid me the said 
balance of $1,800, which 
sum I have this day, by 
leave of P. J. Mayer 
Sulzberger, paid into 
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transportation company shall ane free passes, or passes at a discount, 
to any persons except officers or employees of the company.”’ 


peers of the Pennsylvania Railroad? 
“No railroad, railway or other 


according to law. 
“T trust this commu- 
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nication will give you the information you 
desired. Thanking you for the interest 
you have taken, I am, 
“Very sincerely yours, 
“Joun C. Bev. 
“ District-Attorney.” 


What a sad commentary on the official 
act of the Governor of a great Common- 
wealth who, countenanced by the District- 
Attorney, remits bail on which judgment 
had been entered by Judge Sulzberger, 
in favor of the State, against the bonds- 
men. This judgment, on appeal, was 
confirmed in an opinion by President 
Judge Rice of the Superior Court, but the 
bail-goers were relieved by the action 
of Governor Stone! 

A premium is thus offered to criminals 
who, able to secure bail, flee from justice, 
and return when important witnesses are 
dead, evidence against them has been 
destroyed, the prosecution weakened and 
“alibis” manufactured. 

Thus ended one of the most important 
cases of “the people against the corrupters 
of the ballot,” with the corrupters far in 
the lead and no immediate prospect of 
their suppression and annihilation, owing 
largely to the moral and civic torpidity of 
officials who should fire broadsides in the 
corrupters’ ranks and proclaim in trumpet 
tones that crimes against the ballot are 
high treason against the Republic. 

Friends of an honest ballot have for 
years striven to secure personal registra- 
tion as the first step to overthrow fraud at 
the polls. An amendment to the Con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania was introduced 
in the legislature in 1897 but defeated. 
It was again introduced in 1899 and pass- 
ed by both Houses but Governor Stone, 
always ready to exercise his evil influence, 
had the audacity to veto the amendment, 
an unheard of assumption of power in 
which he was ingloriously defeated and 
overruled by the Supreme Court. 

The amendment was adopted in 
November, 1901, by a vote of 214,798 
in its favor to 45,601 opposed. Not- 
withstanding the ratification of the amend- 
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ment byva wate of nearly five in favor to 


one our law-makers have so 
far failed to pass necessary legislation 
to put it in operation, although Gov- 
ernor Pennypacker in his last message 
recommended prompt action. We have 
to wait until Penrose, Durham and 
McNichol, the guardians of our liberties, 
the demi-gods of the “Organization,” 
condescend to decree the fate of the 
Constitutional amendment! 

Will there ever be an awakening or 
shall we in despair join Jeremiah in his 
Lamentations, chapter 1.1: “How does 
the city sit solitary, that was full of people! 
how is she become as a widow! she that 
was great among the nations, and princess 
among the provinces, how is she become 
tributary!” 

Yes, she was full of people at one time, 
full of men, of real men, who were proud 
to be called citizens of no mean city, 
proud as the Roman who exclaimed 
“Civis Romanus sum” when he wished 
to express the feeling of quickened ex- 
ultation at the distinction of being a 
part of that grand citizenship. We 
were great among the cities, our name 
honored and revered, but since we have 
become tributary, since we have lost our 
independence, and worship an “ Organ- 
ization” Baal, the name and fame of our 
city will remain a byword of reproach 
until such time as manhood shall again 
assert itself. 





Thestatement made inthe April number 
of Tue Arena that real estate assess- 
ors are provided with free passes by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has been question- 
ed and called almost incredible. Proof 
positive is furnished herewith. The pass 
shown on page 472 tells its own story. 
It is in force to-day. 

It is not surprising that people should 
hesitate to believe the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road guilty of acts so forbidding and so 
demoralizing in their tendencies. This 
action unblushingly violates the Constitu- 
tion, disregards all rules of order, integrity 
and public morals, and plainly indicates 
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that real estate assessors are provided 
with passes to place them under obliga- 
tions to the Company. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
is, perhaps, the largest realty owner in 
Philadelphia. Whether the judgment of 
assessors is, on account of favors receiv- 
ed, likely to be warped when they assess 
railroad property for purposes of taxa- 
tion, may safely be left to the judgment 
of the reader. 


Those concerned in this iniquitous busi- 
ness are probably church-goers, call them- 
selves good citizens and are looked up to 
on account of their social and financial 
position, but they certainly are not made 
of the material that strengthens the Re- 
public. 

(To be continued.) 


Rupo.teH BLANKENBURG. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS: POET AND DRAMATIST. 


By ArcurBALp HENpERsoN, Ph.D., 
Of the University of North Carolina. 


“A deliberate rebellion against the Elizabethan 
tradition is the best hope for English poetic drama. 
That, at any rate, has always been my view; and 
I have tried to act up to it, and enfranchise myself 
from the Shakespearean ideal.”— Conversation : 
Stephen Phillips and William Archer. 

HE HISTORY of criticism, it has 
been said more than once, teaches 

the salutary lesson that the judgment of 
current literature laid down by con- 
temporaries is not, in many cases, the 
judgment posterity has seen fit to ap- 
plaud. In especial, the judgment of 
literary aspirants by their fellow-country- 
men has proven fallible so many times 
that skepticism is not to be wondered at 
in the critic of current literature. Did 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries and fellow- 
workers, in the spacious days of Queen 
Elizabeth, suspect that the author of 
“Hamlet,” “Macbeth” and “Lear” was 
the greatest spokesman of Anglo-Saxon, 
nay, of the world’s civilization? Did 
literary France in the reign of the grand 
monarque believe that, in “ Les Precieuses 
Ridicules,” Moliére had changed the face 
of society? For how many years was 
the distinctive and remarkable genius 
of Edgar Allen Poe obscured by sectional 
prejudice and local indifference! A dis- 
tinguished French critic—Jules Lemaitre, 
was it not ?—once said that contemporary 
criticism is not criticism, but conversation. 


Much modern criticism is even less than 
conversation. It is gossip. 

And yet the effort to fix the position, 
to paint definitive portraits, of literary 
contemporaries goes on _ unchecked. 
To-day the drama, that noblest of the 
literary arts, offers the most fertile field 
for the inspection of the critic. Ibsen’s 
work is done, his “dramatic epilogue” 
is already written. But how many other 
figures stand not far below his own, 
crowding the secondary plane of dramatic 
genius! Have we a modern Goethe and 
Schiller in Gerhart Hauptmann and 
Hermann Sudermann? Are Paul Heyse 
and Ernst von Wildenbruch the heralds 
of a new day? Will Victorien Sardou, 
with supreme mechanical dexterity and 
consummate mastery of stagecraft at his 
command, ever succeed in striking the 
deep, full chords of the human heart? 
Can Edmond Rostand, whose heart 
pulses with lyric beat and romantic 
throb, succeed in bringing to perfection 
the ideal of Regnard, De Musset and 
Victor Hugo? Can Paul Hervieu, Henri 
Lavedan, Maurice Donnay and Octave 
Mirbeau summon again the glory of 
Corneille, Racine and Moliére? Is it 
perhaps true that Pinero and Jones, 
Esmond and Carton, are something 
more than “brief and abstract chro- 
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nometers of the time?” Are George 
Bernard Shaw, Henri Becque and August 
Strindberg only the demented spokesmen 
of the modern irreverence mania? Have 
Heijermanns and Verhaeren, Echegaray 
and Estebanze fulfilled the hope for a 
drama that will survive the corrosive 
tests of time? Does Gabriel d’An- 
nunzio, with all his polished verse, his 
immaculate prose, and his perfect style, 
only delve into the abjured and for- 
bidden secrets of sex, passion and lust? 
Has that exotic flower of a new-century 
mysticism, Maurice Maeterlinck, set up 
the theory and practice of a new dramatic 
art that will supersede the human art of 
Shakespeare? Has that hardy Norseman, 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, builded an in- 
destructible palace of art upon the solid 
concrete of modern life? Can we credit 
Zola, and Howells after him, in the 
statement that Giacometti, in “La Mort 
Civile,” has created the greatest drama 
Has Stephen Phillips, 
with his entrancingly beautiful verse, 


crystallized the drama into poetic form- 


for all time to come? 

Futile as it may seem to attempt to 
give the answer to these and a thousand 
other disquieting questions of con- 
temporary dramatic literature, it is at 
least the duty of the critic to record not 
only the facts of the lives, but also his 
individual impressions of the work, of 
his contemporaries. If we first examine 
the facts of the life of the poet and 
dramatist whose name is linked with the 
renascence of poetic drama in English 
literature, we shall find little explanation 
of the secret of his marvelous power in 
the evocation of the most enrapturing 
strains of poetic music. He has not gone 
down into the Inferno with Strindberg, 
searching for God and finding the devil. 
Unlike Ibsen, he learned no early and 
bitter lesson of the hollowness and in- 
sincerity of society. He has not thrown 
himself as has Bernard Shaw, into the 
dusty and pitiless arena of modern life, 
to joust against all comers. He has not 
learned in suffering, to teach in song. 
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His life has been sheltered from the 
wrangle and strife of conflicting social 
orders. The meagre biographical details 
of his career testify to no great material 
or spiritual crises. ‘The autobiography 
of his mind, written so exquisitely in 
the volumes of his poetry and drama, 
reveals him to us, not as the contempor- 
ary of Morris, Kipling and Whitman, but 
as the companion of Virgil, Dante, Mar- 
lowe and Milton. 

Born on the twenty-eighth of July, 
1868, Stephen Phillips showed in his 
early boyhood wholesome contempt, 
rather than passionate admiration, for 
things metrical. Claiming descent from 
the Wordsworths through his mother, it 
was but natural that he should attribute 
his love of verse to her influence. The 
reading of “Christabel” to him by his 
mother, when he was ill at school, at 
about the age of fifteen, wrought the 
transformation in his spirit. He re- 
solved from that hour to be a poet, and 
devoted himself for some years thereafter 
to constant writing, seeking always to 
perfect his talent. At the end of his first 
term in Cambridge, in 1886, he was so 
enthused by the performances of Mr. 
Frank Benson’s troupe of Shakespearean 
actors that he resolved to go on the stage. 
Although he was only taken on proba- 
tion, he continued to be a member of the 
company for six years. It has been 
stated that, while Phillips never made 
any reputation as an actor, he once 
played the Ghost in “Hamlet” with a 
dignity so awful that he was positively 
called before the curtain, a distinction 
probably in this réle unparalleled. Like 
Pinero, Phillips owes much of his talent 
for situation and dramatic crisis to his 
apprenticeship to the stage. 

t was during the sojourn of Mr. 
Benson’s company at Oxford, several 
years ‘later, that Phillips once more 
turned his.mind to poetry. The result 
of his ion at this time with his 


cousin, Lawrence Binyon, and a talented 
young Indian, named Ghose, was a 
little 


pamphlet of neglected verse, 
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“Primavera,” published in Oxford in 
1888. After leaving Mr. Benson’s com- 
pany, in 1892, Phillips turned to the 
Greeks and to Milton for inspiration. 
It became his fixed determination to 
restore blank verse to its old dignity and 
variety. His first independent publica- 
tion, entitled “Eremus,” appeared in 
1894, and has not been reprinted. None 
of his contributions to “Primavera” 
seemed to him worthy of preservation, 
and “Eremus,” which he regards as an 
experimental work, has, I believe, been 
suppressed. Concerning this piece, Mr. 
Gosse wrote: “‘Eremus’ contains pass- 
ages of much ingenuity and beauty, but 
it is diffuse, it is ill-constructed, and it 
lacks precisely that quality of intensity 
and concentration which is the signal 
grace of this poet in our over-fluent age. 
It is a sort of autobiography of a mysteri- 
ous hermit or solitary, told on the top of 
a peak to two kind persons who have 
carried the dying man up to that cold 
elevation. It is written in blank verse 
of a careful but somewhat conventional 
type, and it is interesting as showing 
that the secret of that marvelous lyrical 
movement of unrhymed iambics which 
is Mr. Phillips’ particular glory, had not, 
in 1894, been revealed to him.” 

It was in 1896 that “Christ in Hades” 
first appeared, and with it came to light 
the finest English poet of the younger 
generation. It gave rise to the highest 
hopes for the author’s future. These 
hopes were realized when, in 1897, ap- 
peared the collection called “Poems,” 
crowned with the initial award of the 
British Academy, and with the en- 
thusiastic praise of English critics. The 
blank-verse tragedy, “Paolo and Fran- 
cesca,” Phillips’ first poetic drama, ap- 
peared in the winter of 1899. It was 
dedicated to Mr. George Alexander, the 
celebrated English actor, who had asked 
Mr. Phillips te write him a play. One is 
reminded of Coquelin’s request of 
Rostand to write a play for him, the 
result of the request being the world- 
renowned “Cyrano de Bergerac.” The 


unusual panegyric of praise which greeted 
this play is without a counterpart in our 
time. Even that very careful and dis- 
criminating critic, Mr. William Archer, 
expressed his praise in the words: “A 
thing of exquisite poetic form, yet tingling 
from first to last with intense dramatic 
life. Mr. Phillips has achieved the 
impossible. Sardou could not have 
ordered the action more skilfully, Tenny- 
son could not have clothed the passion 
in words of purer loveliness.” 

Following upon “Paolo and Fran- 
cesca” came three other poetic dramas, 
“Herod,” “Ulysses” and “The Sin of 
David.” All of these except the last- 
named, which is now vexing the minds 
of the critics, have been put on the stage 
in London with a success that is remark- 
able, considering that these plays are 
poetic dramas, wholly without the stream 
of modern tendencies, the main currents 


of modern thought, which flow through 


the dramas of our time. J 


I. 


The gift of dramatic imagination, 
which stamps the author of “Christ in 
Hades,” makes that poem a marvel in 
stately seriousness and lofty beauty. 
Dante summons the shades, in the 
“Inferno,” to his side, and holds such 
sad converse with them that he swoons 
with sorrow over their hapless fate. 
Phillips’ poem, with its image of the 
doomed shades, hovering in inarticulate 
woe about the strange visitant, is remi- 
niscent of that divine fifth canto of the 
“Inferno.” It differs in that Christ 
speaks no word, gazing in infinite and 
immeasurable pity upon these lost spirits, 
speciously pleading their cause, lamenting 
their irremediable fate. The successor 
of Tennyson speaks in the lines: 

“Just as a widower, that dreaming holds 


His dead wife in his arms, not wondering, 
So natural it appears; i 
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The very opening lines of the poem, 

an exquisite simile of faultless form, 

reveal the individual quality of Phillips’ 

style: 

“Keen as a blinded man, at dawn awake, 
Smells in the dark the cold odour of earth; 


Eastward he turns his eyes, and over him 
A dreadful freshness exquisitely breathes.” 


Less like imagination than pure vision 
seems this gift of pictorial evocation, this 
power to summon to the mind this image 
of Christ, the “pale Brilliance,” moving 
with divine and silent pity through the 
serried hosts of the damned. One fault 
alone mars the unity and calm of the 
phantasy: the sudden arrest of Christ 
when the scent of the blood of Prome- 
theus is borne to him by the wind. 

Of all Phillips’ poems, none is com- 
parable to “Marpessa” for consistent 
and unfailing beauty, inevitable ap- 
positeness of expression to mood, and 
wealth of impassioned feeling. The mine 
of classic myth gives up again its store of 
riches, long since deemed exhausted, and 
the gold is re-minted into a fresh and shin- 
ing currency of lasting intrinsic value. 
Where else do we find such exquisite 
expression of exalted and impassioned 
emotion as that conveyed in the lines of 
Idas: 


“T love thee then 

Not only for thy body packed with sweet 
Of all this world, that cup of brimming June, 
That jar of violet wine set in the air, 
That palest rose sweet in the night of life; 
Nor for that stirring bosom all besi 
By drowsing lovers, or thy perilous hair ; 

or for that face that might indeed provoke 
Invasion of old cities; no, nor all 


Thy freshness stealing on me like strange sleep.” 


And the very topmost pinnacle of the 
poem is scaled in the closing lines: 


“Not for this only do I love thee, but 
Because Infinity upon thee broods; 
And thou art full of whispers and of shadows. 
Thou meanest what the sea has striven to say 
So long, and yearnéd up the cliffs to tell; 
Thou art what all the winds have uttered not, 
What the still nigh 


Thy face remem 


It has been died for, I 
though I 





My woe, my early light, my music dying.” 


The remaining poems of Phillips fall 
into three divisions. First, in the class 
of “Christ in Hades” and “ Marpessa,” 
fall those poems which are the projec- 
tions of a vision, phantasies of imagina- 
tive clairvoyance. Next may be men- 
tioned the poems, rooted in the morbid- 
ness of modernity, in which squalid and 
even impure themes are garbed in the 
rich robe of a stately poetic fabric. 
There are also a few poems in which 
lurks philosophic meditation—the rarest 
mood of this poet of grace and passion. 


None approach the transcendent beauty _ 


of “M »”’ while a number possess” 


faults of a very definite r. In 
the naturalistic study, The Wile.” such 


lines as 

“A blind man passes that doth sound 

With shaking head the hollow ground.” 
and 

“*He is not dead,’ she cried, ‘I'll think it not. 

I shall go mad to see my darling rot,’” 
of which the last-named are deleted in 
the second edition of “Poems,” may 
serve as glaring illustrations. But after 
all shortcomings are taken into account, 
there remains a rich treasury of poetry, 
much essentially fine, all essentially 
dramatic. This dramatic quality in his , 
poems, combined with his experience as 
an actor, furnish something like an | 
adequate explanation for the success of | 
Stephen Phillips in that form of poetry 
most alien to the spirit of our time—the 
poetic drama. 


II. 


It is difficult to approach Phillips’ 
“Paolo and Francesca” without a strong 
inclination to use superlatives. This play 
stands right alongside Rostand’s “ Cyrano 
de Bergerac” and Hau ’s “Die 
Versunkene Glocke,” and these three are 


| 
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the most exceptional of the poetic dramas 
of recent years. Phillips’ play came at 
the end of the century in England—the 
England that had known no great poetic 
drama in the nineteenth century, save 
perhaps that of Browning and Shelley— 
and has already taken its place as an 
achievement of exquisite beauty, dra- 
matic power and sustained poetic effort, 
worthy of this or indeed of any age. 

William Archer, it may be mentioned, 
had presaged the success of “ Paolo and 
Francesca.” In an article on the “ Poetic 
Drama” he had advised any young 
would-be dramatist to “ plunge his drama 
entirely in one element, in one convention, 
creating from it an ideal atmosphere of 
pure poetry.” And this indeed is a very 
definite description of what Phillips has 
done. He purposely rejects the in- 
strumentalities of local color and racial 
psychology; his characters are not me- 
dieval Italians of the thirteenth century, 
but are English and modern, and, for that 
reason, all the nearer to us, with the 
subtile tinge of modernity that so clearly 
colors their thoughts and actions. The 
play as a whole is not in any sense 
Shakespearean, although here and there 
are light Elizabethan touches. The 
simple directness of the treatment has 
lifted the play above the cheaper tricks 
of dramatic convention, and this same 
directness has carried the author safely 
over the melodramatic pitfalls, so amply 
afforded by the circumstantial basis of 
the action. 

The author has gone still further and 
rejected even Boccaccio’s “tale of coarse 
deception and substitution,” employed 
in the dramas of Boker and d’Annunzio. 
Not only has Phillips plunged his drama 
in one element, creating for it an ideal 
atmosphere of pure poetry, but he has 
surcharged the atmosphere with the sense 
of fatality, the itmmanence of destiny. 
Each character is marked out by some 
broad trait, the method of characteriza- 
tion the author has revealed in all his 
subsequent plays; consciously or un- 
consciously, each character becomes “ the 
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accomplice and the instrument of Fate.” 
In this respect the motive and appeal are 
essentially Greek, revealing all the re- 
straint of classic traditions. As in the 
Greek drama, the act of bloody retribu- 
tion is done “ off the stage,”’ contrary to 
the practice of Boker, d’Annunzio, 
Maeterlinck and Crawford. 

And after paying tribute to the marvel- 
ous beauty, unrivaled felicity and “ per- 
sistent loftiness” of poetic expression 
sustained throughout this play, one must 
pay one still further tribute to the tense 
dramatic power revealed in every scene. 
Phillips’ apprenticeship to the stage is 
revealed most clearly in this play, whose 
dramatic effectiveness is the clearest 
proof that there has come out of England, 
at the close of the nineteenth century, 
not only a great dramatic poem, but also 
a great poetic drama. 

Phillips has revealed his inventiveness 
in the creation of Giovanni’s widowed 
cousin, Lucrezia deg’] Onesti, a new 
personality associated with the tragic 
story. Her early wail of regret over being 
a childless woman—a burst of passionate 
confidence which may surprise the auditor 
by its apparent irrelevance to the action— 
proves to be full of significance in the 
subsequent development of the plot. 
Since Dante, no one has equaled Phillips 
in his evocation of the exquisite scene of 
nascent love, crowned with the kiss of 
the youthful lovers. Overmastered by 
the tyranny of his passion for Francesca, 
“all dewy from her convent fetched,” 
Paolo resolves to “see her, hear her, 
touch her,” ere he dies. In the hush 
just before dawn, Francesca has come 
out into the garden, with lamp and book, 
to read the ancient tale of Lancelot and 
Guinevere. Paolo enters, and in the 
melodious stillness of that prophetic hour, 
when might almost be heard 


“The sigh of all the sl 


in the world; 
And 


the rivers running to the sea,” 


the two lovers hold sweet converse in 
lines of surpassing loveliness. Their 
dialogue is soon exchanged for an 








alternate reading to each other from the 
book in a text of quivering, trembling 
beauty of Phillips’ own invention. This 
scene, whose beauty cannot even be 
suggested, closes upon the fatal kiss. 

Admiration for “ Paolo and Francesca” 
must not be construed as blindness to its 
faults. Indeed, it seems to me that 
Phillips has sacrificed too much in his 
effort to create for the play an atmosphere 
of pure poetry. The play is modern and 
makes its appeal to the moderns. There 
is nothing to localize it in Italy, to time 
it to the thirteenth century, to image in 
it the psychological traits of medieval 
Italians. Lucrezia, the strongest and 
most virile character, the “only man in 
the piece,” is transformed in an instant, 
by a dubious miracle of the poet’s art, 
from a plotting conspirator into a tender 
and pitying mother. If Lucrezia is in- 
formed with the true spirit of modernity, 
so also is Giovanni, for he is always self- 
analytical, subjective, introspective. The 
play might be called “The Slaughter of 
the Innocents,” for Paolo is always 
boyishly youthful, and Francesca is never 
more than a child; her nurse’s words 
are illuminating: 


=. hath but wondered up at the white clouds; 
Hath jut spread out her hands to the warm sin; , 
but gentle words and cloister sounds.” 


pn its blemishes, “ Paolo and Fran- 
cesca” is, all in all, a work of high and 
ennobling art. For it is everywhere 
animate with what Baudelaire called 
“la grace supréme littéraire.” 


Ill. 


Predestination, Fate—these are the 
watchwords of the dramas of Phillips. 
Each motive, each event, is linked with 
some fateful prophecy, some symbolic 
suggestion of dire denouement. The 
doom of Paolo and Francesca is fore- 
shadowed in the vaticinations of the blind 


Angela: 
“He shall be 
Useiibeahe be scons & soekens_ che 
n comes a ; 
Unwillingly is wooed; yet shal they woo 


iio kiss Wasa ber titans che eubtiews 
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And in “Herod,” Phillips’ next play, 
which was produced with great magnifi- 
cence at Her Majesty’s Theater, London, 
on October 31, 1900, by H. Beerbohm 
Tree and his company, the Greek 
motif is carried to absurd and exag- 
gerated extremes. A great astrologer, 
long before the opening of the play, had 
foretold: 


“*Herod shall famous be o’er a!l the world, 
But he shall kill that thing which most he loves.” 


This gives us the presage of the death of 
Mariamne, and foreknowledge~ of the 
identity of her slayer. —4In similar fashion 
is d’Annunzio’s* Francesca da Rimini” 
filled with presages of symbolic intent, 
notably Bannino’s cry, “ n! Fran- 
cesca. Open!” at the close of the first 
act, and Francesca’s words to Paolo, 
when she hands him the cup of wine: 


Seuneions of eae et, etek of Cn orp 
Thy brother drinks of 


“Herod” is marred by the fore- 
shadowing of every material and spiritual 
crisis of the action. Mariamne fore- 
warns Herod of the possible extinction 
of her love, even suggesting the mode 
of Aristobulus’ death. Herod prophe- 
cies the coming of Christ, he who shall 


ve still that old sob of the sea, 
And heal the unhappy fancies of the wind,” 


that gentle sovereign “whose power in 
gentleness we dream not of.” This note 
of timely warning, as it were, prepares us 
for every catastrophe; not character, but 
the will of whatever gods may be, is 
destiny. “Herod” is moreover a play 
of two acts; the final act simply offers us 
a spectacle, the cataleptic trance of the 
broken sovereign, the “last sunset-cry 
of wounded kings.” It must be granted 
that Phillips has taken advantage of 
every theatrical situation, charged every | 
crisis to the full with emotion and passion. 
And the tide of emotion swells to a very 
crest of passion in the words of Mariamne: 


and have lo 
Tchled you cities ereshed, 


“‘ And most for this I love 
That when you wooed, 
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Those eyes that dimmed for me flashed in the 
And you were scorched and scarred and dressed in 


spoils, 
Magnificent in li of ruin. 
You swept denial off and all delay, 
You rushed on me like fire, and a wind drove you, 
Thou who dids’t never fear, Herod, my Herod. 
Now clasp me again as thou dids’t clasp me then, 


When like a hundred li ing brands upsprung 
In the night sudden. "Ben cd ou laugh out 


And whirled me like a god ugh the dark 
away. 

The trend of Phillips’ art as a poet and 
dramatist follows a course of progressive 
deterioration. Beerbohm Tree’s gorgeous 
production of “Ulysses” on February 1, 
1902, at Her Majesty’s Theater, London, 
was a ificent succes d estime. 
Charles Frohman’s production, at the 
Garden Theater, New York, in Septem- 
ber, 1903, with Rose Coghlan in the réle 
of Penelope, was a very qualified success, 
not even a splendid failure. ‘These pro- 
ductions brought out only too clearly the 
indubitable fact that “Ulysses” is pano- 
ramic rather than dramatic; a series of 
eye-delighting spectacles rather than a 
firmly-knit drama of character and action. 
That conflict of human wills, which M. 
Brunetiére has declared to be the quintes- 
sential trait of genuine drama, is here 
almost wholly lacking. Again and again 
does Phillips struggle to image and pro- 
ject this conflict upon the scene. The 
opposition of Telemachus to the in- 
vincible effrontery of the suitors of 
Penelope, and Penelope’s struggle to 
avoid a decision, are futile: their im- 
potence is exposed by the arrival of the 
long-awaited Ulysses. He is successful, 
not through any splendid exercise and 
triumph of human will, but only through 
the protection and aid of the beneficent 
Athene. Nor does the scene in Hades 
carry with it conviction: the issue of that 
conflict, foretold, foreordained to our 
knowledge, robs the brave struggle of 
Ulysses of its poignancy and pathos. 
The one scene in the play which gives the 
impression of true dramatic validity is 
the tense struggle of contending human 
wills, exhibited in the first act. Calypso 
and Ulysses struggle nobly together for 
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the mastery, she for love and Ulysses, he 
for home and Penelope. His fine poetic 
declamation, delivered to Calypso striving 
vainly to chain him to her side, measures 
the talent of Phillips on the side of 
rhetorical poetry, while sounding the 
weakness of the entire play, indeed, of 
Phillips’ whole achievement. 


“Then have the truth; I speak as a man ; 
Pour out my heart like treasure at your feet. 
This odorous, amorous isle of violets, 

That leans all leaves into the deep, 


With brooding music over noontide moss, 


irge of the lily-swi bee,— 
Then stars like opening eyes on closing flowers,— 
Palls on my heart. Ah God! that I might see 
Gaunt Ithaca stand up out of the surge, 
Yon lashed and streaming rocks, and sobbing 


crags, 

The screaming and the wild-flying cloud -— 

To see far off aptiocet of my oun ot 

= smell ms out the 4 of my own farms, 
© spri ve upon her precipices, 

And hur! the cuainn spear into the air; 

To scoop the mountain torrent in my hand, 

And plunge into the midnight of her pines; 

To look into the eyes of her who bore me, 

And clasp his knees who ’gat me in his joy, 

Prove if my son be like my dream of him.” 


A spectacle-drama, with a commentary 
in verse, as Arthur Symons has said, at its 
best “Ulysses” reaches only “what 
Coleridge, contrasting Schiller with 
Shakespeare, called ‘the material sub- 
lime.’ It has not flowered up out of a 
seed of hidden beauty; such beauty as 
it has, and it has beauty, is wrought from 
without, and presents itself to us as 
decoration.” 

“The Sin of David,” the new play of 
Phillips, is in all respects inferior to the 
three poetic dramas which preceded it. 
The story of David and Uriah is given a 
modern setting in the period of the 
English Commonwealth. This is the 
first step Phillips has taken toward our } 
own time, and it is a false step. Miriam, 
a creature all compact of passion and 
pathos, is like Francesca in that she is 
wedded, when yet a child, to one who in 
age might be her father. Like Francesca, 
her heart turns resistlessly to a gentle and 
gallant lover—to Sir Hubert Lisle, com- 
mander of the Parliamentary forces in 
the Fenland. Maddened by his love for 
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Miriam, Lisle, like David, sets the 
husband of Miriam, the modern Uriah, 
in the “forefront of the hottest battle,” 
where he is smitten and dies. Five years 
later, the child of Sir Hubert and Miriam, 
now man and wife, languishes and dies 
of fever. “Vengeance is mine,” saith 
the Lord. “I will repay.” Over- 
whelmed with this stroke, Lisle confesses 
to his wife his guilt in sending her husband 
to his death. At first a momentary 
recoil of horror, then determination on 
separation, then a sudden, unconvincing 
reversal of decision. Miriam remains 
with her husband, because he has the 
eyes of her dead child! 

The denouement, as well as the whole 
action of the play is insufficiently motived, 
carrying with it neither emotional con- 
viction nor the surety of its truth as a 
representation of life. The one strong 
scene is the close of the second act, but it 
is theatric, not dramatic like the reading 
of the book in “Paolo and Francesca,” 
of which it is a marked reminder. Sug- 
gestive of Ibsen’s “ Little Eyolf” solely 


on the narrative side, Phillips’ play is 
however wholly lacking in that ethical 
and altruistic content which gives breadth 


and depth to Ibsen’s play. There are 
very few lines which remind us of the 
poet Phillips of other days—of Paolo’s 
panegyric on immortal love, Mariamne’s 
glorification of Herod’s godlike passion, 
or Ulysses’ apostrophe to “ gaunt Ithaca.” 
It is noted with regret that Phillips here is 
guilty of that most grievous of all defects, 
self-imitation. The fine line, 


“* Her face was close to me and dimmed the world,” 
is not imitated, but rather mocked, in 
“That smile hath made a mist of all the world,” 


and 
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“That smile that made a mist of the great world.” 


Yet once or twice the old poetic fire 
flames up again, as in 


““We, by bereavement henceforth are betrothed, 
F by aspirations unfulfilled, 
And clasped ty irrecoverable dreams.” 


IV. 


Stephen Phillips has not fulfilled the 
expectations to which “Marpessa” and 
“Paolo and Francesca” gave rise. He 
once admitted that his plays contained 
no underplot, no philosophic embroidery, 
no minute development of character. 
He sought to make dramas without these 
things, to denote character, not as subtile 
and complex, but as large and simple. 
“I may yet come to do more in the way 
of characterization than I have hitherto 
attempted” is a surmise unverified in his | 
latest play. In “Marpes 
and Francesca” Phillips has realized his | 
ideal of unity of effect, “compression, 
not expansion,—surface calm, even quie- 
tude, with a glow of passion beneath 
it.” His later plays hold us less and less 
by force of their representation of reality; 
the fragile philosophy they contain is 
hopelessly obsolete, action is less and less 
inevitably motived, and even the decora- | 
tive beauties are fading, reappearing in 
colorless imitations of each other. But 
after all, as someone has recently said, 
“there is always the miracle of youth 
to comfort us; and there is, for remem- 
brance, the miracle of Phillips’ youth, | 
when from his pen came lines as classic 
in their beauty and as glowing in their 
fire as any Tennyson wrought with 
patient care, or Shelley flung upon the 
page in his days of flaming dreams.” 

ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. 

Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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PRACTICAL RESULTS WHICH HAVE ATTENDED THE 
INTRODUCTION OF THE REFERENDUM 
IN SWITZERLAND. 


By Proressor CHARLES BorGEAUD, 
Of the University of Geneva. 


HEN in 1869 Direct-Legislation 

entered the constitutions of the 
two leading states of the Swiss Con- 
federation, Zurich and Berne, and later, 
in 1874, the constitution of the Bund 
itself, many among the men of 1848 who 
had framed the federal houses, the 
National Council and the Council of 
States, on the American plan, found 
hard words for that novelty which they 
deemed altogether destructive of the 
representative system of government and 
full of dangers for the welfare of their 
country. These men belong to the 
radical party, who after our war of 
secession, which resulted in the victory 
of the Protestant Cantons, transformed 
the old “Staatenbund” into the present 
“ Bundesstatt,” and who have ever since 
retained power. When they framed the 
federal constitution, in the constituent 
Diet of 1847, they did inscribe in the 
same that the people ought to be con- 
sulted in the case of a future revision. 
This also was in conformity with the 
American practice which the French 
Revolution had brought to Switzerland. 
But they had no idea of proceeding 
farther in that way and thought that if 
constituent power ought to be left with 
the sovereign, legislative power, granted 
under the constitution to the representa- 
tives of the people, ought to remain 
entire with those representatives. 

In 1874 the great revision took place. 
The legislative Referendum entered the 
Federal Constitution as a concession to 
minorities and a counterpoise to the new 
powers which the revised articles took 
away from the states in order to lodge 
them with the Union. Believers in 
advanced democracy and champions of 
cantonalistic traditions united in demand- 
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ing for the people the right of pronounc- 
ing in last resort on any point of import- 
ance for the country, the previous 
question about such importance having 
to be settled by the signature of thirty 
thousand qualified voters. They suc- 
ceeded, and thus a new step in the path 
of democracy accompanied and balanced 
a new step in the path of national unity. 
From that time the Cantons that did not 
already precede the Bund in the intro- 
duction of the novelty successively fol- 
lowed its example. The practice of the 
Referendum, to which was soon joined 
the practice of the popular Initiative 
for constitutional amendments and even 
for ordinary legislation, became a charac- 
teristic of Swiss democracy. 

The limits of this paper and the time 
at my command at this writing make it 
advisable for me to confine my discussion 
in this contribution to a consideration of 
the Referendum. It has won its case. 
Unquestionably it has proved a boon to 
Switzerland and has no more enemies of 
any following in the generation of to-day. 
Let me give one instance to illustrate 
what I advance. In one of the Cantons, 
that was among the last to introduce the 
Referendum—the Canton of Geneva— 
where the bill bears the date of 1879, 
both parties, Conservative and Radical, 
are just now quarrelling in lengthy 
articles and in political speeches about the 
real promoters of the same. The novelty 
of twenty-five years ago is such an unqual- 
ified success that every party feels inclined 
to boast of being the country’s benefactor 
who introduced it in the cantonal consti- 
tution. As a matter of fact it was inaug- 
urated at Geneva by the Conservatives, 
who from that time really deserved the 
name which they assume, of Democrats. 
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Now why is that institution so popular 
in Switzerland that no one would dream 
of proposing that we should do away 
with it and go back to the purely repre- 
sentative system of 1848? Because it 
has proved an efficacious remedy, meeting 
in a large measure the evils which may 
be consequent upon that form of govern- 
ment. 

First, and above all, it prevents the 
representatives of the people from losing 
touch with public opinion. This does 
not mean that they never come out of 
that touch, or never ought to be allowed 
to go ahead of their constituents and be 
leaders in the political field, but simply 
that, if it comes to a standing disagree- 
ment between representatives and repre- 
sented, that disagreement shall not result 
in legislation contrary to the will of the 
people. In order to attain such desirable 
end, some theorists propose the impera- 
tive mandate, which is the very negation 
of legislative mandate. An assembly of 
delegates elected under such restriction 
can act as an electoral body; it cannot 
pretend to make law. With the régime 
of the Referendum, either obligatory— 
viz., applied to every bill, as in some 
Cantons, or facultative,—on the demand 
of a given number of qualified voters, 
as in most States and in the Confedera- 
tion, the delegate will take his part in the 
legislative work according to the dictates 
of his reason and conscience, knowing 
that it shall or may have to stand the 
test of the people’s judgment. But this 
implies nothing else than that he shall 
have the duty to explain his votes before 
his constituency and submit to a free 
trial of what he has freely done. 

The Swiss member of a legislative 
body is always obliged to submit in the 
end to the opinion of his constituents, 
but he has always the chance of con- 
vincing them. The fundamental differ- 
ence between such submission and that 
which is supposed from the proxy under 
an imperative mandate is that it is not 
anticipated, that it follows, not precedes, 
legislative action, and leaves free scope 
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to the activity, to the personality of all 
concerned. 

The liberty of thought, speech and 
votes which the Referendum system al- 
lows to the Swiss representative may 
be inferred from the fact that, when it 
happens that he has found himself 
definitively at variance with his con- 
stituents in important debates of a legis- 
lature, if they have nothing else to re- 
proach him with than a casual difference 
of unprejudiced opinion, they very often 
return him to the next legislature. 
Carefully elaborated statistics of re- 
elections to the Federal legislative coun- 
cils, covering more than a quarter of a 
century, show that the introduction of the 
Referendum did not materially alter the 
composition of these bodies. Even when 
the important issue was settled by the 
electors so as to reverse the decision of 
the legislature in the very year of a 
general election, the old majority was 
nevertheless returned to the new councils. 

The average Swiss voter thinks that, 
since he has the right to say the last word 
in any political matter of importance, 
he may as well, notwithstanding an 
occasional divergence of opinion, con- 
tinue to support the man whom he has 
always considered trustworthy. Thus 
it is to be explained why a Frenchman, 
who was the correspondent of the Journal 
des Débats and the wittiest professor of 
the University of Geneva, once having 
to report a general election which, in 
spite of a former negative plebiscit, had 
been a general reélection, wrote: “Les 
Suisses sont un peuple singulier. Ils 
desavouent leurs representants; aprés quot, 
ils les renomment.”” 

A lawyer may object to a definition of 
the law in a democracy, even in a pure 
democracy, which would amount to 
making the law identical with the tran- 
sient will of the people; but that the law, 
in a democracy, ought to be avowed by 
the majority of the people who represent 
the sovereign, few would deny. Now if 
a bill, made by an assembly of representa- 
tives, can be legally proved to be against 
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the will of the majority of the qualified 
voters of the state, it ought not to become 
law. Adversaries of direct-legislation say 
the framers of the bill fully represent 
the people for the time of their mandate, 
and, before the next election, there ought 
to be no means of legally proving against 
them. At that time the people shall have 
the opportunity of enforcing their will. 
This argument would hold if there were 
only one bill voted on in the legislature 
and if the men returned in the election 
represented necessarily in any given 
case the real majority of the people. 
Every one knows that, with the multi- 
plicity of bills in which modern legisla- 
tors indulge and with the parts played by 
party organizations in the electoral con- 
test, this is seldom the case. 

To theorists, who like to admit that the 
opinion of a fairly elected assembly is to 
be taken as representing, at least roughly, 
in all its votes the opinion of the country, 
the following example from the latest expe- 
riences in Swiss politics might be cited. 

At the end of 1899 both houses of the 
Federal Assembly adopted a bill which 
organized compulsory insurance against 
sickness and accidents, without being fair 
to the numerous existing associations for 
mutual help and without guaranteeing 
sufficiently how the means would be 
found for their scheme in future budgets. 
In the Council of States the bill was 
carried unanimously; in the National 
Council one lone member voted No. 
On the twentieth of May, 1900, the 
Swiss people voted the bill down by 
342,114 suffrages against 148,022. In 
one Canton only, Glaris, was there a 
majority for acceptation. 

This instance of the working of the 
Referendum gives me an opportunity to 
say a word about the negative tendency 
which is sometimes attributed to popular 
vote in Switzerland. It has often been 
said that it blocks the way to labor laws 
and measures designed to improve the 
condition of the working classes. There 
is truth to be found in this assertion, 
provided one does not mistake the mean- 
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ing of that block in the way. It is a 
pillar, not a fence. 

What our people dislike is not social 
legislation; it is hasty legislation on 
social matters. They are accustomed to 
insist on very mature consideration, and 
up to date I do not see that the country 
has had much cause to regret these 
Fabian tactics. The bill on compulsory 
insurance against sickness and accidents 
aroused a triple opposition: the peasants, 
who are easily frightened by new taxes; 
the mutualists, who would not give up 
their free associations; the citizens of the 
Roman Cantons, who are adverse to any 
extension of what they call “Federal 
bureaucracy.” All these adversaries 
started the demand for a Referendum, 
but their vote, if remaining alone, would 
probably have been insufficient to kill 
the bill. The work of the houses was 
refused even in the large industrial towns 
of German Switzerland, like Zurich or 
Basel, and in Basel the workingmen’s 
quarter gave the largest majority against it. 

Is this, then, the end of social legisla- 
tion with us on the matter of insurance ? 
Certainly not. Statesmen are as busy 
as ever with that question. A few State 
legislatures are considering new schemes 
in which the criticisms have been care- 
fully taken into account and met. It is 
probable that some Cantons will legislate 
for themselves. The first that is success- 
ful will be imitated by others, and within 
a few years the Bund also will have its 
federal law, which undoubtedly will be 
more acceptable to all than the rejected 
one of 1902. 

One of the best informed among 
Swiss writers, Theodor Curti, now editor 
of the Frankfurter Zeitung, who was for 
years a member of the government of his 
Canton, St. Gallen, being at the same 
time a prominent member of the Federal 
Assembly, and who remains the best 
authority to quote on the subject, wrote 
in his valuable work, Die Schweizerischen 
Volksrechte, 1848-1900 :* 


* Bern: K. Z. Wyss, 1900. A French transla- 
tion is announced in Paris. 
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“Die Rechts—und die Sozialgesetzgeb- 
ung haben unter der Herrschaft des Ref- 
erendums gross Erfolge zu verzeichnen, 
zumal die letstere. Dem Fabrikgesetz 
und dem ersten Haftpflichtgesetz folgte 
eine ganze Reihe von Arbeiterschutz- 
gesetzen, welche vom Referendum un- 
angefochten blieben oder gebilligt wurden 
und ihre Fortsetzung in ergiinzenden 
Arbeiterschutzgesetzen der Kantone 
fanden. Das Alkoholgesetz mit dem 
Alkoholzehntel, der Verfassungsartikel 
iiber das Banknotenmonopol, der Gesamt- 
riickauf der Eisenbahnen, welcher bald 
dem Scheitern des nur teilweisen Riick- 
kaufs gefolgt ist, und die verschiedenen 
Gesetze zur Férderung der Forstwirth- 
schaft, der Landwirthschaft, und der 
Gewerbe: alle diese Schépfungen sind 
Schépfungen des * Referendumstaates. 
Was aber die Rechtsgesetzgebung an- 
betrifft, welche mit der Socialgesetzgeb- 
ung in enger Verbindung steht, so 
konnten, vom Referendum unbestritten 
oder anerkannt, die wichtigsten Rechts- 
materien vereinheitlicht werden, deren 
Vereinheitlichung die Verfassung von 
1874 in Aussicht genommen hat: Civil- 
stand und Ehe, persénliche Handlungs- 
fihigkeit, Obligationenrecht mit Handels 
und Wechselrecht, Urheberrecht, Betreib- 
ung und Konkurs, civilrechtliche Ver- 
hiiltnisse der Niedergelassenen. Dariiber 
hinaus wurde das Thor fiir Vereinheit- 
lichung des gesamten Civil- und Straf- 
rechtes aufgethan, und hierbei offenbart 
sich, dass das Referendum im Grunde 
mehr ein Mittel zur Rechtseinheit als ein 
Hindernis derselben ist. Die Bundesver- 
sammlung hiitte sich nie herausnehmen 
diirfen, ein schweizerisches Civil- und 
Strafrecht zu dekretieren, wiihrend seine 
Schaffung jetzt dadurch méglich wird, 
dass das Schweizervolk, weil die einzelnen 
Rechtsbiicher ihm erst vorgelegt werden 
miissen, diese von den Riten lieber 
entgegennehmen will.” * 
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Thus is shown how an institution, 
which at first glance appears to theorists 
as purely negative, worked in reality as a 
powerful factor of legislative action. 
This positive side of popular veto makes 
it differ widely from any other. 

As a safeguard against surprises and 
mistakes of the legislator, for instance 
in the field of economics, the Referendum 
has shown itself most valuable. I will 
quote only the following example, which 
was sufficient to endear it to Swiss 
economists and business men: the rejection 
of the projected Federal State Bank, in 
1897. 

That bank was planned under the 
fascinating influence of political con- 
siderations. Private capital and private 
codperation were strictly excluded from 
the scheme. It was a pure State Bank, 
with all its well-known dangers; an 
institution of the Russian type, wholly 
confusing the credit of the Confederation 
with the credit of the Bank. The Swiss 
people voted it down on the twenty- 


eighth of February, 1897, by 255,985 
suffrages against 195,743. 
Since 1874 about 250 Federal bills 
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consulted on twenty-eight constitutional 
amendments, half of which were rejected. 
The Referendum was demanded on 
thirty bills only. Two-thirds of the 
same were ultimately defeated. I need 
scarcely point out that it would not be 
right to conclude from that proportion 
that the Referendum, having said No 
twice while saying Yes once, is an in- 
strument of reaction. In politics, some- 
times a conclusive No has more real 
creative power in itself than a Yes. 

One may think that it is not necessary 
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to ask the people for such decisions. 
Other constitutions than the Swiss have 
devices to the same effect, without having 
recourse to the plebiscit. My answer is 
that in a democracy no one can speak 
over the head of the legislature with such 
authority as the people. The Referen- 
dum alone shows the real will of the 
majority, cuts every political knot and 
ends all controversies. After such vota- 
tion the country enjoys quiet and relief. 

CHARLES BorGEAUD. 

Geneva, Switzerland. 


AMERICA IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


By Grorce F. Pentecost, D.D. 


DO NOT approach this question 

from the point-of-view of the geogra- 
pher, the enthologist, the merchant, or 
the politician, but from that of a patriotic 
American Christian who recognizes the 
hand of God in the fact of our being in 
these Islands, as the sovereign rulers and 
responsible stewards, for their political, 
social and religious welfare. 


I. PROVIDENTIAL ORDER. 


More and more thoughtful students 
are coming to recognize a providential 
order in the history of the nations and 
the various peoples of the earth, both 
civilized and uncivilized, Christian and 
Pagan. The horizon of God’s imman- 
ence is steadily widening under the pro- 
founder and more scientific observation 
of the world which in these later days 
students are bestowing upon it. 

The doctrine of God’s providence as 
loosely held by most people limits His 
care to individuals, and especially to 
those who are supposed in some peculiar 
way of grace to be His people. It is 
indeed admitted that in very early ages 
His providence extended to and over the 
Hebrew people to the exclusion of all the 
surrounding nations; and now and again 


we hear of the Divine Providence as 
having overshadowed and guided our 
Pilgrim and Puritan fathers across the 
Atlantic to the bleak and inhospitable 
shores of the New World where a new 
theocracy was to be established beyond 
the influence and power of the Stuarts. 
But latterly we are all more or less coming 
to believe that God cares for and extends 
His providence over all nations and 
peoples. That His moral providence is 
coéxtensive with that physical providence 
which gives His sunshine and rain alike 
to the just and the unjust. “Is He the 
God of the Jews only? Is He not also 
of the Gentiles? Yes, of the Gentiles 
also.”” Has He not “made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth, and determined the 
times before appointed and set a bound to 
their habitation; that they should seek 
the Lord if haply they might feel after 
Him and find Him; though He be not far 
from any one of us.”” We see how the 
physical and moral providence of God 
over all men works together for the great 
end of the world’s salvation, to fill their 
hearts not only with food and gladness 
that comes with temporal blessings, but 
also with the joy of life eternal. If for 
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long ages He winked at their ignorance 
and paganism, He now calls all men 
everywhere to repent, and to this end He 
has commanded His servants to go into 
all tne world and preach the gospel to 
every creature. It is impossible for us 
not to believe that, with the supreme 
purpose of the world’s salvation in His 
heart, God has been and still is actively 
guiding and ruling in the political, social 
and religious history of the world; that 
He was present and active in the affairs 
of the most ancient civilizations as He is 
in those of to-day. That He even cares 
for and is guiding in the affairs of the 
Turks and Russians. In other words, 
that both the providential and moral 
order covers all time and all nations and 
peoples; and that we may truly say and 
believe that the complex conditions of the 
nations of the earth are working together 
for the good of the whole world, especially 
for them that love God and are looking 
for and hastening the coming of His 
kingdom. What special good the 
Spaniard wrought in the Old World or 
the New or in the Philippines for three 
hundred years or three centuries ago in 
Japan I do not know; or what the Turks 
have ever done in Europe or Asia, or the 
Russians in Poland, the Caucasus, in 
Finland or in any other place, I do not 
know; or what good the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy has done for the Philippines 
for three hundred years of domination I 
cannot see: nevertheless I believe that 
God has had and still has a purpose and 
a benevolent and beneficent purpose in 
all these matters. 


Il. THE AMERICANS IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 


In 1898 the providence of God and the 
fortunes of war, without any purpose and 
plan of ours threw these islands upon our 
hands and with them the responsibility 
for their better civilization and the 
evangelization of eight millions of people. 
For America this meant and still means 
more than ion of territory; more 
than the widening of the American nation 
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into a great world-power; more than an 
increase of national glory; more than 
the extension of our sphere of com- 
mercial influence. All these things are 
only the incidental, though for the present 
the more immediate and obvious results 
of our possession of this far Eastern 
Island Empire. 

For the Christian Church it means 
more than the opening of a new field for 
foreign missionary enterprise to be carried 
on by a hundred missionaries and teach- 
ers at an expense of a few tens of thou- 
sands of dollars; more than the found- 
ing of half a hundred Protestant churches 
and the gathering into those churches of 
a few thousand converts for a semi- 
people. What then may be the possible 
wider interpretation of the providence 
that has established American sover- 
eignty in the Philippine Islands? I 
trust it will not be considered presump- 
tion on my part to venture an answer to 
this pressing question. I am sure that 
the present heated discussion going on 
between the two great political parties 
in their strife for the control of the 
government does not cover or even 
measurably touch the vital point involved. 
If I have rightly read the matter, the 
Philippine Islands with all their actual 
and potential material wealth and politi- 
cal possibilities have been given over to 
us that we might carry to seven or eight 
million Asiatic people American civiliza- 
tion, including universal education, 
political freedom (which is something 
quite different from political independ- 
ence) the modern mechanical arts and 
sciences, for the development of their 
vast material resources; better social 
ideals and conditions, better commercial 
methods and especially a better and 
larger knowledge of the love of God and 
His great salvation; and that in so doing 
we might place an object lesson in higher 
Christian civilization at the front door 
of Asia and in the face of seven hundred 
millions of Asiatic people just now being 
awakened out of centuries of slumber and 
stirred into new life by the impact on the 
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one hand of Western commercial and 
political oppression and on the other 
hand by the active aggressive work of 
Western missionary enterprise. . And 
further that, as a great world-power, 
when the supreme psychological and 
political moment in the history of China, 
with her four hundred millions of people, 
shall have arrived, we shall be on hand 
and near by to play our part and do our 
work or at least our share of the work in 
the settlement of the great Eastern 
question. If we Americans are not in 
the Philippines for that ultimate purpose 
then I know not the meaning or reason 
for our being there at all. 

To fall back on the old cry, that it is 
the fixed policy of the American people 
to keep out of and avoid all entangle- 
ment with foreign powers, European or 
Asiatic, is both inconsistent with our 
whole past history, and certainly in- 
congruous with our present position as a 
leading, if not the dominant factor in the 
commercial and diplomatic affairs of the 
world. Even if our fathers sought to 
fix and bind us to such a policy, the 
progressive march of the world would 
render such a policy untenable. Besides 
it is essentially un-American to suffer the 
political dead hand to control the policy 
of aliving nation. But moreover we have 
always been more or less mixed up with 
foreign powers. We began our political 
history with a war with England and a 
treaty of alliance with France. We 
vindicated our right to and the inviola- 
bility of our flag on the high seas by an 
another war with England. We as- 
serted our right to interfere in the affairs 
of foreign nations by our little war with 
Tripoli. We have interfered with 
Mexico and acquired from her a large 
and most important share of our home 
territory. We to-day claim a practical 
protectorate over all the South American 
continent. We were present with our 
ships, and with England took part in 
opening the port of Canton in China to 
the commerce of the world. Alone we 
opened up the hermit kingdom of Corea 
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and created the open door in Japan and 
have done more than any other nation to 
bring about the wonderful awakening of 
that wonderful people. We took part 
with other Western powers and with 
Japan in suppressing the Boxer rebellion 
and compelling China to observe the 
sanctity of diplomatic relations. It may 
safely be said that, if it had not been for 
the fact that we had an army in the Phil- 
ippines and, at that crisis, five thousand 
soldiers to spare, the disaster impending 
over the white race in Asia could scarcely 
have been averted. It was given to 
an American missionary to be the chief 
engineer in the defences of the foreign 
legations, and to an American soldier 
to win the high honor of being the first 
over the walls of the Forbidden City 
and to lead the van of the victorious 
composite army of the West. To our 
State Department it has been given to 
initiate the policy of the open door in 
the far East and practically in the present 
crisis to save China from partition among 
the several great states of Europe— 
notably Russia, Germany and France, 
and by necessity in that case, England. 
In the face of these facts, not to mention 
our recent victorious war for the deliver- 
ance of Cuba from the oppressions of 
Spain, how shall anyone say that we are 
stultifying ourselves and trampling under 
foot our most cherished traditions of non- 
interference in the foreign policies of the 
world. We never have had such a 
policy except in an academic sense. 
As a matter of fact, we have from the 
beginning been foremost among the 
nations in far Eastern question and 
always up to our very necks in Eastern 
affairs. That we have yet much to do 
in the far East is certain; and our 
presence in the Philippine Islands— 
where the providence of God and not our 
own desires have placed us—is the 
intimation that the Anglo-Saxon Ameri- 
can holds a high commission under the 
Providential Order of the World. How 
should it be otherwise? We are next- 
door neighbors to China and her millions, 
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having a more ready access across the 
Pacific ferry than that of any European 
nation. We are nearer even than Eng- 
land is to India with her three hundred 
millions of subjects. It can scarcely be 
doubted that we are destined not only 
largely to feed and clothe China’s millions, 
and to carry to them the better advan- 
tages afforded by Western civilization, 
but especially to be the chief agents in 
China’s evangelization. 


Ill THE ANGLO-SAXON AND THE 
EASTERN QUESTION. 


Speaking of the American in the 
Philippines and their ultimate relation 
to the vast Asiatic population on whose 
borders we have come to be, I, of course, 
do not mean even to intimate that we 
alone are destined to settle the Eastern 
question; but as a part—the younger 
and larger part—of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, we must have our large share in 
that great work. Therefore, we must 
learn our place and duty by a large and 
careful study of the whole question in its 
relation to the Angio-Saxon Race. 

If the question be asked, who are the 
Anglo-Saxon people, the answer in a 
general way is, the great English-speaking 
people of the world, whose cradle and 
ancestral home is in England, where 
they came into being and where for 
centuries they have been in training. 
The Anglo-Saxon is a strain out of the 
best blood of all the Northern races of 
Europe. For more than a thousand 
years he has been in formation and train- 
ing, and in the course of that time has 
assimilated and dominated the blood of 
many other peoples, moulding it with his 
deathless, liberty-loving spirit and cultur- 
ing it for righteousness and free self- 
government. ‘That in those years he has 
assimilated the Normans who were the 
conquerors of Saxon England and is now 
doing the same for the Scotch, Irish and 
Welsh Celt; just as in tnis country we 
are struggling with the larger task of 
Anglo-Saxonizing the vastly greater multi- 
tudes of foreign people who come to our 
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shores. In the third generation at 
farthest the European, of whatever race, 
who comes to us is Anglo-Saxonized. 
He thinks and feels and speaks the 
language of the Anglo-Saxon. In a 
word, for the lack of space in which to 
discuss this great question, we may say 
that the Anglo-Saxon is the man who 
thinks in the English language, the 
highest and best product and chief 
working instrument of the Anglo-Saxon 
man. We s of German, Irish, 
French and Swedish-Americans, but no 
matter how long an American may live 
abroad he is never spoken of as American- 
Frenchman, or American-German, or 
American-Irishman, or American-Swede. 
His blood does not run that way. He is 
an assimilating man, but refuses himself 
to be assimilated. 

The dominant characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxon man is his self-conscious, 
free, personal individuality, his deathless 
love of political and religious liberty. 
For these great ions he counts all 
things but loss that he may defend and 
enjoy them. His greatest work is seen in 
the construction of free self-government, 
to which, though ever asserting and 
defending his personal freedom and 
individual liberty, he renders a loyal 
support. Indeed, the Anglo-Saxon is the 
most loyal man to government that the 
world contains, whether it be under the 
administration of king or president. No 
anarchist was ever born or bred on 
Anglo-Saxon soil. It would be difficult 
for an Anglo-Saxon to become a loyal 
citizen of either Germany or Russia, 
or to loyally render allegiance to either 
Czar or Kaiser. With the Anglo-Saxon, 
sovereignty resides in himself and not in 
his ruler, king or president, who is but 
his servant and the executor of his will. 
He is the author and maintainer of free 
self-government which recognizes the 
inherent right of all men and man 
to the possession of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, and to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own 
conscience, under laws of his own making 
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“and for the benefit of all people. In 
America, more than in any other Anglo- 
Saxon country these great principles and 
ideals have been and are still more and 
more being realized. 

The Anglo-Saxon’s home is chiefly in 
the British Isles, in America, Canada, 
Australia and South Africa; but his 
presence like his language has gone forth 
into all lands. His language is spreading 
more rapidly than that of any other 
tongue and is rapidly becoming the 
universal language. Especially is this 
so among Asiatic peoples. One hundred 
years ago there were not more than 
25,000,000 English-speaking people. To- 
day there are no fewer than 150,000,- 
000, and, as remarked above, there is not 
a country in all the world where his 
speech is not heard. 

The Anglo-Saxon is the only great and 
successful colonizer. It is not that other 
races have not colonized, but that he is 
the only successful and beneficent colo- 
nizer. The Spaniards centuries ago 
were great colonizers, but they only 
colonized to curse the lands and people 
into and among which they came. The 
French have utterly failed as colonizers. 
Germany with her mailed fist is making 
disastrous failure, and naturally. You 
cannot colonize with “the mailed fist.” 
Nor have the Italians succeeded better 
than the French or Germans. It is a 
noticeable fact that neither German, 
French or Italians in any considerable 
numbers follow their flag into other 
lands; yet they emigrate by thousands 
and millions into Anglo-Saxon countries 
and colonies. On the other hand, the 
English colonists do colonize, carrying 
with them their families, great or small, 
and all their household gods; they take 
with them their Bibles and their love 
and worship of God; they take with 
them their school-houses and _ their 


churches, and carry into their new homes 
their lofty Anglo-Saxon ideals and their 
great free political, social and religious 
institutions, under which they were born, 
bred and trained, and establish New 
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We have 
only to look at the great Anglo-Saxon 
colonies and compare them with the 
colonies of other nations to be convinced 


that they and they only have the God- 


Englands wherever they go. 


given genius of colonization. Witness 
these United States which is only a great 
Anglo-Saxon colony come of age, having 
set up government and domestic house- 
keeping for themselves. It is true that 
our greatness has been worked out in- 
dependently, but always and only on 
Anglo-Saxon lines. And witness also 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa. India is not a colony 
except in a political and technical sense, 
yet in all history there is no such splendid 
example of a conquering and victorious 
people governing a subject race with 
such justice and benevolence as is seen in 
England’s administration of India. One 
needs only to contrast India with the 
Congo State, the French and Italian 
colonies in Africa, the French in Cochin 
China, and even the Dutch in Java, to 
see the radical difference in the genius of 
the people for colonization and govern- 
ment. 

And now comes America’s turn to 
attempt colonial government and settle- 
ment. That she will succeed, enough 
has been demonstrated in Porto Rico 
and the Philippines to cast out all fear 
on that score. 

It seems almost needless to say that the 
Anglo-Saxon people are the greatest 
evangelizers. That other countries have 
sent out and are maintaining noble bands 
of missionaries is not’ denied or over- 
looked, but these altogether represent 
but a corporal’s guard of that mighty 
missionary force of the world. The 
Anglo-Saxon is a Protestant by inherit- 
ance and conviction, and the superiority 
of his methods and ways, not to say his 
spirit, over those of the Roman Catholic 
missionary, may by even a casual glance 
upon the missionary fields be seen, e. g., 
in Mexico, all South America, in China, 
and centuries ago in Japan, and for 
three hundred years in the Philippines, 
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and at present in Corea. In all his 
missionary enterprises the Roman Catho- 
lic is essentially a politician and is 
constantly intriguing and meddling in 
the political affairs of the countries in 
which he lives and works. It was this 
habit of his that led to his expulsion 
from Japan and the banishment and 
massacre of many thousand native Chris- 
tians in that country during the last 
century. It was that same habit that 
aroused the hatred of the Mandarins in 
China toward the white man and so far 
as it went toward Christianity and all 
Christians, during the late Boxer rebellion. 

That the Anglo-Saxon race has as 
really been raised up by Divine Provi- 
dence to be the paramount agent in the 
final civilization of the world, as the 
Hebrew people were raised up to be the 
custodians and ultimate disse~‘nators 
of religious truth, in my mind © «re can 
be no doubt. Without irreverence I 
think it may be said to the Anglo-Saxon 
as it was said to Abraham of old: “In 
thee and thy seed shall all the nations of 
the earth be blessed.” 

More than two centuries ago the great 
Anglo-Saxon family were divided; the 
smaller part, a mere remnant, driven by 
persecution and the denial of their Anglo- 
Saxon inheritance of liberty of conscience 
in matters of religion, came to this 
country and established on these shores 
the first Anglo-Saxon colony. We need 
not review the facts which led to the 
estrangement of the American Anglo- 
Saxon from the homeland and people 
from whom they came out. For a 
century and a half there was bitter strife 
and enmity between the two branches of 
this great family. They were geogra- 
phically separated by three thousand 
miles of stormy North Atlantic sea. 
Happily within the last decade the strife 
has ceased, the enmity allayed and the 
century-long breach has been healed, 
I believe permanently healed, and the 
great people are again one in amity and 
common accord as they are one in blood 
and language and in their high ideals of 
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free self-government and love of righteous- 
ness and liberty. It is significant that 
in all this time of enmity the American 
branch of the family moved steadily 
westward until they reached the shores 
of the Pacific. Within the last six years 
the Americans have leaped the Pacific 
ocean and established themselves in the 
Philippines within almost a day’s sail of 
their British brethren in the crown 
colony of Victoria in China. Divided 
two and a half centuries ago by the 
stormy Atlantic, they now clasp hands 
across the narrow belt of water that 
separates Manilla from Hong Kong. 
The Union Jack and the Stars and 
Stripes float practically side by side in 
the far East. God has brought us 
together there that together we may 
play our several and united parts in 
effecting the better civilization of the 
seven hundred millions of Asiatics who 
are already feeling the quickening and 
renewing influence of our presence. If a 
universal and lasting peace is to come 
to this war-swept world of ours, it 
must come through the combined and 
united action of the Anglo-Saxon people. 
England is moving for federation with 
her colonies. Would not the federation 
of the whole Anglo-Saxon race be a 
nobler aspiration and enterprise? In the 
last year of our Civil war, John Bright, 
on the floor of the House of Commons, 
said in effect: “If our American cousins 
across the Atlantic shall succeed in settl- 
ing their difficulties and reéstablishing 
their Union and we shall be so fortunate 
as to win their friendship, then there shall 
not in all the world and for all time, a hos- 
tile gun be fired without the consent of 
England and America.” ‘That was a 
prophetic utterance by a great statesman. 
The first half of it has come true. We 
have settled our internecine difficulties. 
We have reéstablished our Union. May 


we soon in union with the rest of the 
Anglo-Saxon world become the actual 
peace-keepers of the world, the irresistible 
leaders of the civilization und evangeliza- 
tion of the world. 
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IV. CHRISTIANITY AND THE FAR EAST. 


It is not the political and commercial 
Anglo-Saxon who is to be the potent 
factor in bringing about that coming 
new Asiatic civilization for which all 
good men are longing; but the Christian 
Anglo-Saxon, missionary, statesman, 
trader and soldier. No doubt politics 
with selfish ambition of empire and 
trade, stained with corruption and greed 
of gain, will have their part to play, but 
their part is and will be only incidental. 
Christianity only and alone is able to 
break down the age-long race antagonism 
between the white man and his brown 
and yellow brothers. It is Christianity 
and Christianity only that can lay broad 
and deep the foundations and effect the 
stately edification of that new and coming 
civilization. -Lord Salisbury never com- 
mitted himself to a more grievous mis- 
take than when he publicly declared that 
the most unpopular man who came to 
the foreign office was the missionary. 
Gladstone never said a truer or nobler 
thing than when he declared that the 
only justification for England’s being in 
India was that she might give to her 
three hundred millions of people a 
Christian civilization and the gospel of 
the Son of God. Sir Charles Elliot, 
then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
some years ago, when I was in the Far 
East, said to me: “The greatest asset 
that England has in India is the mission- 
ary bungalow.” Sir Robert Hart, the 
greatest Englishman in the Far East, 
recently said in effect, that the only 
hope for China was in the miraculous 
spread of Christianity. I do not think 
many people know what a profound 
influence Christianity is having upon 
Japan and the Japanese people. Her 
Christian statesmen, soldiers and naval 
officers in high places, the Christian 
English governess in the family of the 
Crown Prince, the hundreds of Christian 
soldiers in the ranks now fighting in 
Manchuria, with their New Testaments 
in their knapsacks and their Christian 
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chaplains in their regiments are doing 
for that wonderful people what the 
Christian soldiers in the early centuries 
did for the Roman Empire. 

“What has Christianity to do with 
this matter?” recently said to me in 
China, a non-Christian and dissolute 
Anglo-Saxon trader. My answer to him 
and to all who similarly inquire is this: 
“What has Christianity had to do with 
Europe—France, England and Germany, 
and with American civilization?” When 
Paul in obedience to the call from the 
man from Macedonia crossed over from 
Asia into Europe he introduced into 
pagan Europe that new spiritual and 
revolutionary force that has made Europe 
what she is and saved her from the hope- 
less decay and rot into which she was fast 
falling under the dominance of pagan 
ideas and pagan ethics. The crossing 
from Asia into Europe of that obscure 
Christian Apostle effected the greatest 
social, civil, political and religious revolu- 
tion in the whole history of the world’s 
civilization. By a last analysis it will 
be found that it is Christianity and 
Christianity only that differentiates in its 
broadest and best sense the civilization of 
Europe from that of Asia. We may 
epitomize the matter by saying that it 
was Christianity that made all the dif- 
ference there was between the late 
Queen Victoria, the sovereign ruler of 
England, and the present Empress 
Dowager, the inspirer of the Boxer 
movement and the head of the present 
corrupt, dissolute and decaying Chinese 
Empire. 

Many of the great cathedrals of Eng- 
land are built upon the sites of ancient 
Roman Pagan temples. Fancy if we 
can what England would be if in turn 
again these cathedrals and her ten 
thousand churches were turned into 
pagan temples, either for the worship of 
the Greek and Roman classic gods or 
the gods of the Hindoos or those of the 
corrupt Buddhists of China and Japan 
or the nature gods of the Shintos. It is 
beyond question true that every great 
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principle that underlies every political 
constitution, every best and saving ideal 
that conserves and preserves the purity 
of our social life, every fundamental prin- 
ciple of righteousness that saves our com- 
mercial life from absolute dishonesty, is 
the outgrowth of Christianity. 

If as a great people we are not only 


to carry the white man’s burden, or do 
the work of the world’s civilization, which 
comes to the same thing, for this is our 
burden, then we must count upon 
Christianity as our chief asset and most 
powerful weapon. 
Georce F. PEenrecost. 
New York City, N. Y. 


JAPAN AS VIEWED BY A NATIVE SOCIALIST. 


By Kucar Kanexo, 
Correspondent of the Heimin Shimbun, Tokio, Japan. 


l* THE first place, I must ask my 

readers to remember that I am not 
going to treat my subject as a patriotic 
Japanese, such as you usually meet with, 
but as a citizen of the world, as a man of 
no country,—in short, as a Socialist. I 
call your attention especially to this point 
because there are a great many people 
whose interpretation of their country is 
invalidated because so clouded by their 
personal prejudice and _ partiality. 
Naturally enough, their interpretations 
are far from being impartial, their 
deductions are not true, and the result 
can only be a false picture drawn with 
their extreme patriotic colorings. 

Japan has received treatment at the 
hands of two classes of interpreters, that 
I may say are equally untrustworthy. 
One is the missionary type. This type 
belongs rather to the past, and we do not 
see many of its representatives to-day. 
These critics have pictured Japan as a 
semi-civilized and sometimes as a bar- 
barous country. They have appealed 
to the religious sentiment of Western 
people in order to get contributions to 
build their churches and mission-schools ; 
to publish their religious tracts and to 
support themselves,—and I may add, 
often to live lives of luxury which they 
could never have hoped for had they 
entered any other business. They take 
some custom which is very peculiar and 


strange to foreign eyes, and which is but 
a remnant of our old era civilization, and 
they exclaim: “Such is the Japanese 
civilization of the present day; these 
people are barbarous; they need Chris- 
tianity; they need the gospel of Jesus 
Christ.” But not a word of that which 
is good in us. This type of critic is 
gradually passing away and does not call 
for further comment here. 

The second type of interpreter is of 
later origin, dating, say, from the Japanese- 
Chinese war of 1894-95. They were the 
natural products of the wave of patriotic 
enthusiasm which followed the victory 
over China. They think the Japan of 
to-day stands in the very first rank of the 
world-powers, especially since the begin- 
ning of the present conflict with Russia. 

There are various representatives of 
this type. The first I would mention is 
the American newspaper—the capitalist 
paper more particularly. While I find 
some papers which appear to be against 
the Japanese interests, it is safe to say 
that nine out of ten are for Japan. 
When the war was first declared I was 
in New York City, and there had an 
excellent opportunity to watch some 
strange developments. As almost every- 
one knows, among the New York papers 
the Hearst American assumed a very 
enthusiastic attitude toward Japan. It 
employed a Japanese (who was a friend 
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of mine) to collect the war pictures and 
to translate the Japanese war songs 
which appeared in the Tokio dalies, one 
after another. It printed in its columns 
anything which was sympathetic to the 
Japanese side and nothing which was 
against it. Thus the Hearst papers 
helped to make Japan great in your eyes— 
to make the American people praise her 
up to heaven; but how absurd to observe 
that the very same papers have changed 
their attitude toward Japan of late and 
are talking of something else to-day! 

Another paper that attracted my atten- 
tion in New York was the New York 
World. At the beginning of the war the 
World prophesied the victory of Russia, 
but with the news of a great Japanese 
naval victory at Port Arthur its views 
immediately changed and it began to 
favor Japan; although I understand that 
it has since reverted to its original atti- 
tude. 

Of the other prominent New York 
dailies (with the single exception of the 
Evening Post) I can positively say that 
their views are those of the time-server 
and not of the candid critic. They sim- 
ply tell you something because they ob- 
serve that public opinion is inclined that 
way,—because they see there business— 
money. 

Then, again, I would speak of the so- 
called lecturers and magazine writers, 
both Japanese and American, but particu- 
larly of certain Japanese lecturers who 
are distorting the facts greatly in inform- 
ing you about Japan. Only a few 
months ago a Japanese lecturer was 
giving a series of lectures on the prob- 
lems of the Far East before the Twen- 
tieth Century Club of Boston. When 
he came to compare the West and the 
East, he said in part that Japan in 
twenty-five hundred years had only had 
three outside wars, while the United 
States in a little more than a century has 
had four and one revolution. Yes, that 
is correct enough; but this patriotic 


lecturer on Japan forgot to mention that 
there were more than a thousand small 
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wars with innumerable fightings and 
killings inside of Japan. Indeed, any 
one who reads the history of Japan in its 
original text knows that the history of 
our country, in spite of few records of 
outside wars, is full of civil or rather 
internal wars. One might say that 
Japanese history is a history of war, of 
bloodshed, of warriors. No nation ever 
existed in the world’s history with 
such a sanguinary record as Japan. 
The Japanese originally imported swords 
and other weapons from China and 
Corea, but after a time they made them 
much better than they could obtain them 
in these countries, and they also made 
much superior fighters themselves. 

Again, the same lecturer said that there 
are no strikes and no saloons in Japan. 
These statements are incorrect. Now 
I am not merely trying to point out the 
other’s faults, but I want you to be in- 
formed as to the true condition of the 
people of Japan. If any one says there 
is no saké (which is our rice-beer) in 
America, does it necessarily mean there 
is no liquor? Saké is not beer and 
shochu is not whiskey, but both are 
liquor all the same. Just in this way we 
have saloons under the name of beer- 
halls, of Sakaya, and the machiai, which 
is very much worse than the American 
saloon. 

We also have many strikes now-a-days, 
going on much of the time. One of the 
most surprising strikes which has re- 
cently occurred in Japan, and which was 
most successful, was the great dock-strike 
at Kure in July, 1902, when nearly five 
thousand workmen went on strike. The 
object of this strike was the removal of a 
manager who had made and enforced 
many harsh and restrictive rules. After 
three days’ stoppage of work the work- 
men won their victory and had the 
tyrannical manager removed; they also 
received an increase in their wages which 
they did not expect. Within the past 
few years I remember that there was a 
jinrikshamen’s strike at Osaka in 1902, 
a strike in the Tokio arsenal, and even a 























strike of the judges, who are appointed 
for life on good behavior, on account of 
the bill for the increase of their salaries 
which failed to pass the Imperial Diet in 
1901. ‘There have also been many small 
strikes which it is unnecessary to dwell 
upon. 

I may mention one other noteworthy 
instance of this kind of extreme patriot- 
ism. A Japanese who is at present 
residing in Boston wrote a book called 
The Awakening of Japan, in which he 
tried to explain the Japanese civilization, 
without duly emphasizing Western in- 
fluences, dwelling mainly upon the point 
that her civilization is her own and not 
that of the West. But this exaggeration 
is altogether absurd. No one can ex- 
plain the Japanese civilization of to-day 
without tracing the foreign influences, 
especially those of the West, which she 
has been constantly receiving, even when 
she seemed entirely isolated. Japan also 
owes much to her neighbors as well as to 
the West. What she has made herself 
is largely the outcome of her outside in- 
fluences; it is the total result of the 
summed-up foreign influences which she 
has ever enjoyed from era to era. 

I mention these interpreters because 
they are typical of the Japanese and 
American newspaper contributors, lect- 
urers and authors. In addition to these, 
the Japanese government has sent out 
two accredited representatives to speak 
for the government,—one for England 
and one for this country. The former 
is Baron K. Suematsu, the latter, Baron 
K. Kaneko. Now these gentlemen are 
to speak of Japan’s greatness, of her 
civilization, of the Japan of the world. 
They are giving dinners and entertain- 
ments to the so-called influential people, 
to the men of position, in order to en- 
courage a cordial feeling toward Japan. 
They are contributing patriotic articles 
to the magazines and papers. They are 
trying to prove Japan’s superiority over 
Russia, not only in fighting but in every- 
thing. But is Japan as pictured by 
these influential gentlemen and _ these 
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patriotic writers and lecturers, the real 
Japan? Is it the Japan of to-day? If 
all their claims be well founded, Japan 
must truly be an ideal country, where no 
trouble exists, where no social problems 
confront, where there are no strikes, no 
saloons, no social vice and no discontent 
of any kind. Is this the truth about 
Japan ? 

Let us go to the facts and so determine 
what the real Japan is. In Japan to-day 
the great national problem confronting 
us in the most serious way is the problem 
of population. The rate of increase of 
our population is very rapid. The regis- 
tered population in the whole of Japan 
numbered about 35,929,060 in 1880, and 
in 1899—nearly twenty years later—it 
had increased to 44,260,604. Thus you 
see that our population is increasing at 
an annual rate of five hundred thousand 
or more. 

Where shall we send this growing 
population? Our small area is not 
large enough for their sustenance. It is 
already too densely inhabited. Here 
comes the problem of emigration, the prob- 
lem of overcrowding, the problem of the 
unemployed, the problem of poverty. 

In the year 1900 the number of Japanese 
who were staying abroad was estimated 
at about 123,971, the greater part being 
in this country,—say, about ninety thous- 
and. But this is only about one-fourth 
of our annual increase in population. 

Moreover, our agricultural products 
are not enough to support our people. 
We are importing Chinese rice nearly 
every year. The consumption of rice and 
wheat is estimated at 3,350,000,000 bush- 
els, while the production in Japan may be 
said to be about 1,123,000,000 bushels. 

Twenty years ago the importation of 
raw material food-stuffs, cotton, wool, 
rice, flour, beans and oil cakes was not 
at all a subject of serious attention; but 
now we have to secure these things from 
abroad at the value of more than one 
hundred and seventy million yen,* or 


*One yen equals approxima 994icents of 
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54 per cent. of the total value of the 
imports of Japan. These figures tell us 
distinctly that Japan is changing from an 
agricultural country to an industrial one; 
and our government has done nothing 
so far to solve these problems. 

There is, however, no better way to 
understand a country than to examine 
the condition of the people. In other 
words, we must know the real life of the 
majority of the people,—that is, their 
economic condition and the degree of civil 
rights they enjoy. 

The condition of the workingmen in 
Japan is a most miserable one. They 
are yet in a state which may be described 
as wage slavery. In 1899 we had 280,- 
922 workers employed in the various 
factories in Japan. Of these 184,111 
were female workers. They are working 
generally twelve hours a day, and some- 
times fijteen hours. Ordinary workmen 
receive from 12 to 20 sen* a day; skilled 
laborers from 30 to 40 sen; girls earn 
from 10 to 20 sen, and children only a 
few sen per day. Even skilled mechanics 
receive but 50 sen per day; seldom do 
they get as high as 60 to 80 sen. Street- 
car drivers and conductors receive 10 or 
12 yen per month, while American 
conductors and motormen receive fifty or 
sixty dollars a month. Your policemen 
receive one hundred dollars a month, 
while Japanese policemen get only 12 yen 
per month. While our carpenters earn 
75 sen per day, your carpenters receive 
three or four dollars per day. Here you 
see’ the great difference between the 
American and Japanese scale of wages. 
This means misery for the laborer. To be 
a workman in Japan is to be a life slave. 
There is no chance to get ahead, no 
chance to enjoy life. 

I learned from one of the Tokio 
printers that there are thousands of 
printers in Tokio alone, and that there 
are not more than twenty of all these who 
are receiving enough to support families. 
So they must remain single as long as they 


* One sen is equal to one-one hundredth of a yen, 
or about one cent of American money. 
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remain printers. What a pity is this! 
Is this not misery in living ? 

Let me note an interesting actual 
instance of the inner life of Japanese 
laborers, which was investigated by the 
editor of the Labor World of Tokio. 
The editer examined about one hundred 
dwellings in Tokio, but I will cite one 
typical case. 


House, two rooms, with kitchen; the family, 
—man (27), wife @), boy ©), girl @): 


nation iron- 


dc chd ses cauiavdtevdledeets $0.25 
Ouatine income for one month,.......... 1.50 
RR oe ee 8.28 
OE SE or errr 9.44 
TL «Ga. occa ces 8wh SERENE des ws a 
Peer eer eee 3.25 
| | | ee 41 
ET. o's bs vibes ced CkaeeS ws 60 
NES bo 'bb'dg aierd a con's dd BERRI oles .60 
Shoyn ON ss cae nis saciete meets 23 
a cane suas oun p eee aes uke 25 
Hair-cutting and dressing,................ 25 
RTC ee Tere ee eC Te eee 20 
RE Ee eS ea rs eee 60 
Sundries, including interest on debt,....... 2.37 


From the above statement of facts you 
can easily conceive what manner of life 
the Japanese workers are leading. Their 
food consists mainly of rice, with a little 
fish and vegetables, and for that fish they 
pay only 60 sen a month. How do they 
find the means to educate their children ? 
And it must be remembered that the 
common school education in Japan is 
not absolutely free, as it is in this country. 

While the cost of living is increasing 
year by year, the workmen’s wages are 
not increased accordingly. In 1889 the 
rent of a house in Tokio was 24 yen 
per month. The rent of the same house 
in 1899 was 5 yen per month. The 
price of cleaned rice increased from 44 
yen to 7 yen during the same period. 
Such a rapid increase in the cost of living 
in our country, especially after the 
Japanese-Chinese war, drove our poor 
workingmen into hunger and misery. 

Not only this: further investigation 
will reveal how these helpless Japanese 
workers are suffering under the present 
conditions. According to the Heimin 
Shimbun of Tokio there have been 2,749 























workmen who have become sick directly 
or indirectly through their work, while 
2,810 workmen were injured in a single 
month in 1904 in the Tokio arsenal. 
Just think of this horrible fact! They 
are making one hundred or more sick 
or wounded persons every day, and the 
guns and ammunition thus manufactured 
are killing thousands of unfortunate souls 
in Manchuria to-day. What an awful 
business it is! 

In addition to this, we are informed 
through the Tokio newspapers that two 
or three persons die daily of hunger and 
cold in the very heart of the city of Tokio, 
where one millionaire keeps thirty dogs 
and is spending three thousand yen per 
month for their food, employing one 
cook, two men, three boys, two girls and 
one veterinary to wait on these animals. 

Not only this: there were four or five 
hundred unemployed walking up and 
down the streets of Tokio on the first day 
of January, 1904, seeking for work, when 
the rich people of the same city were 
joyfully celebrating a happy New Year! 
And when one of the Tokio post-offices 
wanted thirty letter-carriers, seven hun- 
dred men applied. 

Perhaps you have already read in the 
papers that there are more than three 
thousand unemployed in the city of 
Manchester, England, to-day, suffering 
’ and struggling for the bare necessities of 
their daily existence. Just compare this 
with the above facts! The same thing 
going on all over the world to-day. 

The condition of labor in Japan may 
be understood from the above-mentioned 
facts and instances. Yes; these are real 
pictures of the condition of the working- 
men in Japan to-day. And do not forget 
that while the poor laborers are fighting 
these miserable conditions under the 
most helpless circumstances, stockholders 
and capitalists are receiving dividends of 
from ten to twenty per cent. per annum 
regularly. 

Now let us turn our attention to the 
ethical aspects of Japanese internal poli- 
cies, especially as they relate to freedom 
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of speech and of the press. Is there real 
freedom of speech in Japan to-day? Is 
there true liberty of the press in Japan? 
Unfortunately I must answer both ques- 
tions negatively. When we make a 
comparison with Russia we may say that 
we have a condition somewhat better 
than that of our neighbor country; but 
when we come to compare Japan with 
England or the United States, we cannot 
but feel ashamed that we are so far be- 
hind both these countries. 

In Japan it is absolutely impossible to 
criticize or even to talk about the royal 
family. Some years ago, when a pro- 
fessor of history in the Imperial University 
endeavored to investigate something 
about the royal family of a by-gone 
period, he was instantly compelled to 
resign his position and was deprived of 
all honors he had obtained from the 
government. 

Another instance of a similar sort was 
the so-called Tetsugakkan affair, which 
occurred in 1903 in a college where a 
professor of ethics used Muirhead’s 
Elements of Ethics as a text-book, and so 
caused such a sensation that he could 
not 1emain a professor of the college, and 
as a further result the college lost all the 
regular privileges offered by the govern- 
ment. ‘The same work which has been 
used as a text-book and read by anybody 
here in America as well as in England, 
could not be used in a Japanese college. 
In this respect it seems to me that there 
exists a great gulf between Japan and 
her political ally, England. 

Was it not in England that the great 
Italian patriot, Mazzini, found refuge? 
Was it not in England that our great 
teacher, Karl Marx, found his permanent 
home when he was driven from his 
fatherland? Was it not the English 
people who extended such warm sympa- 
thy to that great fighter-novelist, Emile 
Zola of France, and gladly welcomed him 
to their country? Was it not in England, 
again, that the Russian anarchist, Prince 
Peter Kropotkin, found a refuge when he 
could live no longer in Russia ? 


4 
} 
{ 





A short time since I received a letter 
from a friend, the editor of a Socialist 
weekly in Tokio, in which he stated that 
he was sentenced to five months’ im- 
prisonment for his writings which he 
published in his paper, and also that the 
paper was prohibited sale instantly, and 
this simply because the paper contained 
some words to the public teachers 
together with the Japanese translation 
of the Communist Manifesto, which is 
translated into almost all European 
languages and is a matter of popular 
information in Western countries. 

Another editor of the same paper has 
served two months in jail on account of 
his severe criticism of the government’s 
proposition of a new land-tax. 

It was in the early part of last Novem- 
ber that a Socialist meeting was held in 
the Y. M. C. A. hall of Tokio, and about 
one thousand people assembled to hear 
Socialist speakers; but as the first 
speaker was welcomed with enthusiastic 
applause he was prevented from speaking 
by the chief of police who was present. 
Then, with no adequate reason and to 
the great disappointment of those present, 
the police ordered the dissolution of the 
meeting. The audience, having become 
excited, refused to withdraw, and de- 
manded that the police official explain his 
action. The audience finally became 
enraged at this high-handed action and 
struck the officer to the floor and trampled 
on him. Other policemen who came to 
his rescue met the same fate. Cries 
such as “Down with despotism!” and 
“Despotism like the Russian!” were 
heard. 

Such is the freedom that we Japanese 
are enjoying in our country to-day, in the 
most civilized country in the Far East, 
in the land of the “ Yankees of the East.” 

The newspapers, the lecturers and the 
magazine writers inform you that Japan 
is the great country of the Far East, 
where perfect liberty is enjoyed, where 
true freedom is entertained; and they 
also tell you that Russia is the most 
barbarous of all countries. But, friends. 
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just stop to think for a moment that it is 
Russia that has produced such great 
men as Tolstoi, Kropotkin, Dostiefski, 
Turgenieff, Herzen and _ Bakounin. 
Where shall we find our Japanese great 
men to compare with these Russian 
brains and hearts? Could we find them 
in any volume of that two-thousand- 
five-hundred-year-long history of Japan ? 

Probably you will point out to me that 
well-known politician, Marquis Ito, the 
greatest statesman of the present Japan. 
An American writer said some time ago, 
noting the wonderful progress of modern 
Japan, that “the modern Japan, in other 
words, is Marquis Ito.” Yes, Ito is a 
great statesman in this sense, for it was 
he who wrote the constitution of new 
Japan. We must not forget his good 
service thus rendered to our country, 
but at the same time we must not excuse 
the bad influence which he has imparted 
to our national life and for which he is 
gravely responsible. Indeed, he is per- 
sonally the worst type of statesman. He 
is great, but in the same sense that 
Crispi of Italy was great. 

I saw a cartoon in the Boston American 
some time since, drawn by John Barry- 
more, showing a public man, who, proud 
of his success in life, is standing before a 
looking-glass, supposed to be public 
opinion, and who is frightened when he 
discovers his own ugly, wild-beast reflec- 
tion in the mirror. 

This is the very case with the great 
Marquis Ito of Japan. Of his private 
life I am ashamed to tell you—of his 
immorality, of his degraded character; 
no high-minded person in Japan can ever 
respect him as a man, despite his long 
political career. 

You may ask, however, why we give 
him such a high position—a man who is 
not worthy. The answer is simply 
that the Japanese government system is 
the make-believe system. It is not by 
the people, of the people, for the people. 
It is the government of the few, of the 
nobles, of the titles, and above all, of the 
figure-head—the Mikado. There is a 
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strange line drawn in the society of 
Japan. It extends a little higher than 
the heads of the people, and once you 
get within this line you are assured of 
perfect safety all your life; your condition 
is insured for life; nobody can disturb 
you; no criticism will affect you. That 
line. encloses the aristocracy, the titles, 
the confidants of the Mikado. You can 
not hope to prevail against a man within 
that line. No matter how incapable or 
unworthy he may be, you must be 
contented with him; otherwise your life 
is no longer safe. 

Who can prove that Ito is greater than 
Witte, that the Imperial Diet is better 
than the Russian zemstvo? I am of the 
opinion that these differences of political 
institutions are not of much importance 
when it comes to the actual strength of 
the people. Some critic has said that 
the Japanese are playing with their toys, 
namely, the constitution and the parlia- 
ment. Indeed, this criticism in a certain 
sense is very true. 

Now in the present conflict with Russia 
the Japanese are showing their great 
united patriotism to the world; but what 
does that patriotism really mean? Ask 
the average Japanese: “Why do you 
love your Mikado?” He will answer 
uniformly that it is because he is taught 
as a subject to be loyal to the Mikado, 
and never will be satisfactorily explain- 
ed why he should respect the Mikado. 
This is the sort of patriotism which so 
strongly dominates the Japanese mind. 
It is what I term make-believe patriotism. 
Does this kind of patriotism really deserve 
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American praise or sympathy? Will 
this unreasoned patriotism challenge the 
approbation of the people of a true 
democracy? Most certainly not, be- 
cause first of all we must be self-conscious, 
rational, directed by intelligence in what- 
ever thing we undertake. 

In the altruist’s eyes, after all, there is 
no particular nation. “All are our 
fellow sufferers,” as the great German 
philosopher, Schopenhauer said; “we 
are all friends and comrades.” We must 
not hate anybody because he is a Russian 
or a Chinaman; but we should hate 
the oppressor, the liberty-destroyer, the 
enemy of humanity. To be sure, our 
common enemies are not Jews, Chinese 
or Russians; but they are the capitalists 
the aristocrats, the privileged classes, 
that are always trying to thrust us down- 
ward to the bottom. We must all there- 
fore, regardless of nationality, unite in a 
conflict for the realization of justice for 
all. 

In conclusion, I would ask you once 
more to keep in mind the fact that the 
things which you are learning about 
Japan through your daily papers, public 
lectures, and various magazines and 
books, are not at all true pictures of that 
country; they are misleading because 
partial in character; they never tell you 
how the common people are struggling, 
how the high-minded are suffering, how 
the workingmen are leading their miser- 
able lives under the present system of 
society. 

Kucut Kaneko. 

Cambridge, Mass. 











THE KANSAS STATE REFINERY BiLL AND ITS 


SIGNIFICANCE. 


By Puiuie Eastman. 


NE HOT day in July, of last sum- 
mer, while the wheat harvest was 
well under way, a little group of farmers 
met quite by accident at Independence, 
in southern Kansas, and the conversation 
drifted into a discussion of the situation 
regarding the oil-field. These farmers, 
who owned land on which wells either 
had been or would be sunk, and who had 
seen visions of a steady and bountiful 
income by reason of their royalties on the 
oil taken from beneath their farms, were 
worried, for the price of crude oil had 
been steadily falling for weeks and months. 
One of the farmers of this group, who 
had felt the grip of the binding-twine 
trust when he harvested wheat on his 
farm before the State had installed a 
binding-twine plant at the Kansas 
penitentiary, and had forced the twine- 
trust to stop levying tribute on the 
farmers of the state, made the remark: 

“Why can’t we get after the oil-trust 
as we did the twine-trust ?” 

One member of this little group of farm- 
ers was Samuel M. Porter, of Caney, who 
had just been nominated on the Republi- 
can ticket to be State Senator to represent 
Montgomery county in the legislature. 

“We will have to establish a State oil 
refinery,” remarked Mr. Porter. 

The conversation of this little group of 
farmers was the begining of the agitation 
in Kansas for a State refinery and legis- 
lation which would free the oil-field of 
the state from the clutch and absolute 
control of the Standard Oil Company. 
On the train going from Independence 
to his home at Caney that night, Mr. 
Porter talked with Hon. Mark Tulley, a 
director of the State penitentiary, as to 
the use of convict labor in the binding- 
twine plant, and in a proposed State 
refinery. As Mr. Porter owned two 
wheat farms, he had opportunity to ap- 


preciate the good the State binding-twine 
plant had done the wheat raisers of the 
state. Being also a lawyer he knew 
that the Constitution of the State pro- 
hibited the State from engaging in com- 
mercial enterprises, but he saw the 
opportunity to keep within the line of 
constitutionality by establishing a branch 
penitentiary, for the State could lawfully 
give employment to convict labor. The 
Kansas penitentiary at Lansing is far 
from the oil-fields, and a new branch 
penitentiary would have to be established 
in the center of the field. 

When Senator Porter went to the 
legislature, at Topeka, he carried in his 
pocket the State Oil Refinery Bill which 
has since caused such a wide-spread 
agitation against the Standard Oil mo- 
nopoly as was never before known. ‘This 
was Senator Porter’s first legislative 
experience and the first bill he had ever 
drafted or introduced. 

Oil was, and is, comparatively new to 
Kansas. Before this session of the legis- 
lature, held in January and February, 
there had never been a committee on oil 
and gas in the Senate or the House of 
Representatives. During the two years 
between the legislative sessions of 1903 
and 1905 the oil industry in the State had 
been rapidly developed. Senator Porter 
was made a member of this new and 
most important committee. 

When the State Refinery Bill was 
introduced there were not more than 
half a dozen Senators who favored the 
measure. There had been considerable 
scattered agitation during the few months 
preceding the session of the legislature 
on account of the tactics of the Standard 
Oil Company in the state in cutting the 
prices paid for crude oil. The Republi- 
can State platform contained an oil 
plank. Governor Hoch in his message 
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to the legislature had called attention to 
the fact that legislation was needed on 
this subject, but not until the annual 
Kansas Day Club banquet, an event 
celebrating the birth of Kansas as a 
State, on January 29th, when Governor 
Hoch said: “Take that monster, the 
Standard Oil Company, by the throat and 
compel it to be decent,” did sentiment 
crystallize. 

About this time the Standard’s price 
for crude oil had reached the minimum of 
78 cents a barrel, which was 60 cents less 
than was paid two years ago. The out- 
put of crude oil in the state had exceeded 
20,000 barrels a day. The Standard Oil 
Company’s pipe-line from the southern 
Kansas oil-field to the immense refinery 
near Kansas City, Missouri, had been 
completed and the railroad freight rates 
on oil had become prohibitive as soon 
as the pipe-line was completed. During 
all these changes and events the price in 
Kansas for refined oil had not fallen. 
The Standard was cutting the market 
price on the crude product, the railroads 
were advancing the rates on crude oil, 
but Kansas, with oil enough beneath 
the surface of her prairies to light the 
homes in the state and furnish fuel to 
the factories for years to come, was 
paying as much for the refined product 
as when the illuminating oil was shipped 
into the state from fields thousands of 
miles away, and the producers could not 
ship their crude oil to the factories of 
other towns and cities to be used for fuel, 
as the sudden advance in railroad rates 
had prohibited this disposition of the 
product. The producers and the con- 
sumers found themselves in the clutches 
and at the mercy of the Standard Oil 
Company, and they felt the tightening 
of the tentacles of the octopus and found 
no mercy. The senators heard from 
their constituents. The press of the 
state had become practically unanimous 
for the State Refinery Bill. The wave 
of public sentiment spread over the state 
and swept all opposition before it. The 
voters had been heard from and they 
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were for the refinery, and soon Senator 
Porter found that his support of half a 
dozen senators had increased and 
gathered to him all but a half a dozen 
senators who opposed the bill. 

Then Senator Porter and other sena- 

tors from the counties in the oil-field 
decided that there must be other legisla- 
tion to support the State Refinery proposi- 
tion, and the result was general legislation 
on the subject. Senator Porter pointed 
to the fact that freight rates must be 
adjusted and that pipe-lines should be 
brought under control. The result was 
that a maximum freight-rate bill, a bill 
prohibiting discrimination in the market 
price of refined oil between various 
localities in the state, a bill making pipe- 
lines common carriers and placing them 
under the control of the State Board of 
Railroad Commissioners, were drafted 
and introduced in the senate. Under a 
special order these four oil bills were 
placed on the senate calendar for con- 
sideration on the same day—*“oil day.” 
The morning of the day the refinery bill 
came up for consideration in the senate 
the newspapers printed, under a New 
York date-line, the news that the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé railroad, the rail- 
road which grew up with and aided in 
the development of Kansas, had 
under the control of the Standard Oil 
Company. 
When the State Refinery Bill came 
before the senate for consideration, 
Senator Porter opened the debate on the 
bill, with a speech which very aptly 
summarized the situation in Kansas. 
Senator Porter said, in part: 


“ During the last two years, and since the 
former session of the legislature ended, 
there has come to the people residing in 
certain parts of this state, a wealth in oil 
more vast in extent than was comprehen- 
ded in the visionary dreams of Cortez and 
Coronado. A wealth far more extensive 
in fact, than was contained in the fabu- 
lous hopes and imagination of*De Soto. 


“This measure is especially proposed 
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for the benefit of the people of Kansas. 
I am not here to make, at this time, any 
harsh or hostile assaults upon the methods 
of the Standard Oil Company. We can 
legislate for our own people, and get the 
benefit of our own products and re- 
sources, regardless of the Standard or 
any other oil company. 

“Beneath the surface of our soil are 
stored vast quantities of crude oil, and 
yet the price for refined oil has been held 
up by the Standard Oil Company the 
same as though the oil consumed by our 
own citizens had been transported hither 
from distances thousands of miles away. 
The time has come for what the doctors 
call ‘heroic measures.’ 

“Tt has been asserted by those who 
have doubts about, or who are opposed 
to this measure, that it is purely socialistic. 
This I deny. The purposes and princi- 
ples involved contain more federalism 
than socialism. It is more a measure 
of simple democracy, proposing the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 
Federalism proposes a strong central 
force of government protecting all citizens. 

“A state oil-refinery, we believe, will be 
of greater benefit to the consumers of 
refined oil, than to oil operators or pro- 
ducers. We should start forth fearlessly 
in an effort to benefit all the people of 
this great State. Fellow Senators, the 
vehicle of opportunity stands waiting 
at the doors of this State-House. It has 
rolled hither from the vast prairies of this 
great Commonwealth. If, according to 
the homely adage ‘we have our ears to 
the ground,’ we cannot fail to compre- 
hend its significance. 

“The hour and occasion are here, and 
there should be no hesitation in proceed- 
ing to the performance of a well-defined 
duty, which will result in untold benefit 
to every hearth-stone in Kansas.” 


The Refinery Bill and the other meas- 
ures directed at the Standard Oil passed 
the senate. 

About this time the Standard cut the 
price of refined oil in Kansas four cents 


a gallon. This brought forth the senti- 
ment that if talk of a state refinery will 
bring a reduction in the price, what will 
be the result of an established refinery ? 
The orders were issued by the Standard 
to take no more Kansas oil, and the pipe- 
line from the Kansas City, Missouri, 
refinery through the Kansas oil-fields, a 
distance of 200 miles, carried no more 
Kansas oil. The pipe-line extends across 
the Southern Kansas line into the Indian 
Territory for 25 miles, and while the 
order was in force, and there was agita- 
tion for the passage of the Refinery Bill 
by the lower house of the Kansas legis- 
lature, Indian Territory oil was being 
transported through the pipe-line. across 
a corner of the State of Kansas and to the 
Standard refinery, but Kansas oil was 
excluded. The Kansas House of Repre- 
sentatives refused to be frightend by the 
action of the Standard Oil Company, and 
the representatives followed the lead of 
the senate and passed the Porter Refinery 
Bill and the other oil measures. 

Senator Porter’s Refinery Bill, which 
is now a law and has caused immediate 
steps to be taken toward the building 
of the state refinery, provides in part: 


“For the purpose of providing proper 
employment for convicts confined in 
the State penitentiary, the warden of the 
Kansas State penitentiary is hereby em- 
powered, by and with the advice of the 
Board of Directors of said penitentiary, 
to purchase a site for the erection of a 
branch of the State penitentiary at Peru, 
in the county of Chautauqua, Kansas, 
and to construct and maintan and 
operate thereon an oil refinery as a depart- 
ment of the State penitentiary for the 
refining of crude oil, and to market the 
same and its by-products, and to keep such 
refinery in repair, and furnish therefor the 
requisite machinery and equipment, and 
necessary facilities for receiving, manu- 
facturing, storing and handling crude and 
refined oil and its by-products. 

“For the purpose of constructing, 
maintaining and operating such branch 
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penitentiary and oil refinery, said warden 
and Board of Directors are hereby 
authorized to employ convicts in the 
State penitentiary, and to provide at said 
branch penitentiary and refinery suitable 
and humane facilities for the housing, 
feeding, guarding and overseeing of said 
convicts and the work to be performed 
by them. 

“For the construction of said branch 
of the State penitentiary and for the con- 
struction of suitable quarters and facilities 
for housing, feeding, guarding and over- 
seeing said convicts, there is hereby 
appropriated out of any funds in the 
State Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, the sum of $10,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. For the 
construction and equipment of said plant, 
there is hereby appropriated out of the 
funds in the State Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $200,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary. For 
the operation of said plant and keeping 
the same in repair, and for the purchase 
of crude oil and the expense of receiving, 
storing and handling the same and 
marketing its products, there is hereby 
appropriated, out of funds in the State 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $200,000, which shall be 
denominated a ‘ revolving fund.’ 

“The said sum of $10,000 for the 
erection of necessary buildings and houses 
for feeding, quartering and overseeing 
said convicts, and also the said sum of 
$200,000 for the construction and equip- 
ment of such branch penitentiary and 
oil refinery plant, shall be known and 
designated as ‘the construction fund’; 
and for the purpose of raising said amount 
of money, being a total of $210,000, the 
State of Kansas, through its State 
Treasurer and warden of the said peni- 
tentiary, is hereby authorized to issue 
and sell the bonds of the said State in 
denominations of $1,000 each, payable 
in ten years from date, with interest at a 
rate not exceeding four per cent. per 
annum, payable semi-annually and for 
the purpose of paying such bonds at 
maturity and interest thereon a tax shall 
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be levied annually and collected as other 
State taxes are levied and collected, 
sufficient to raise a sum equal to the 
annual interest on said bonds and one- 
tenth of the principal thereof, and the 
one-tenth of said principal so raised shall 
be set apart as a sinking-fund for the 
redemption and payment of such bonds.” 


The counties of Chautauqua, Mont- 
gomery, Wilson, Neosho, Elk, Allen and 
Labette, constitute the Kansas oil-field, 
with the greatest output coming from the 
first four counties. The development 
of this field during the last two years has 
been wonderful, and the possibilities of 
the field and the area of it have been by 
no means reached. In 1900 the pro- 
duction of crude oil in Kansas was 74,- 
714 barrels; in 1901 it was 179,151 
barrels; in 1902 it was 331,749 barrels; 
in 1903 it was 1,071,015 barrels and in 
1904 the production of the Kansas field 
was 5,559,054 barrels. These figures 
are based on the amount of oil sold, and 
as the Standard Oil Company has never 
taken all the oil that could be produced 
daily the output might be much larger. 
At present the Standard Oil Company is 
taking about 14,000 barrels a day. 

The price paid by the Standard Oil 
Company for crude Kansas oil in 1903 
touched a maximum of $1.38 a barrel 
and a minimum of $1.14. In February, 
1904, the maximum price paid for crude 
oil was $1.31. In March the price was 
$1.28; in April, $1.13; in June, $1.03; in 
July, 88 cents; in September, 90 cents; in 
October, 87 cents; in December, 80 cents; 
and in January, 1905, it was down to 78 
cents a barrel. 

The pipe-line from the Kansas fields 
to the Standard Oil refinery at Kansas 
City was completed about October, 1904. 
Before the pipe-line was opened the flat 
rate from the oil-fields to Kansas City for 
the transportation of crude oil by the 
railroads was ten cents a hundred pounds. 
Immediately after the opening of the 
pipe-line the freight rate was advanced to 
seventeen cents,—a prohibitive tariff. 
This clearly proved a conspiracy between 
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the railroads and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. 

The Kansas producers sum up the 
situation in this way; that as soon as the 
oil-field was developed the Standard Oil 
put the price for crude oil down and the 
railroads, in league with the Standard, 
put up the price for transportation. 

Folllowing quick upon the action of the 
legislature in passing the Porter Refinery 
Bill, and the other oil bills, the Kansas 
Oil Producers’ Association employed ex- 
Attorney-General F. S. Monett, of Ohio, 
and retained other counsel, and brought 
proceedings under the Kansas Anti-Trust 
law, which had been upheld in a decision 
by the United States Supreme Court 
handed down during the session of the 
legislature when the anti-trust bills were 
under consideration. These proceedings 
asked for a writ of ouster, and an injunc- 
tion and receivership. At the same time 
the Attorney-General of Kansas brought 
quo warranto proceedings in the Kansas 
Supreme Court against the Prairie Oil 
and Gas Company (the Standard’s name 
in Kansas) asking for a restraining order 
and for a receiver to be appointed. The 
charge is made in the suit that the 
Standard is in a combination with the 
railroads to control the oil business, and 
is violating the Kansas Anti-Trust law. 

Senator Porter, the author of the 
refinery bill which precipitated the con- 
test between the people of Kansas and the 
Standard Oil Company, is extensively 
interested in oil and gas in Montgomery 
county. In speaking of the agitation in 
Kansas against the Standard and the 
action of the legislature, Senator Porter 
said: 


“Kansas is on the threshold of in- 
dependent refineries. Up to this time 
there has been -but one independent 
refinery in the State, and that at Hum- 
boldt. The production of oil in Kansas 
kept on increasing month by month and 
outgrew the Standard Oil Company’s 
ability to handle it, and this cause gave 
rise to a decline in prices. The real 
sentiment as it came from the people of 
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the State was that the price for crude oil 
was going lower, while the Standard 
preserved the present high price for the 
refined product. If the Standard people 
had been good diplomats they would have 
lowered the price of the refined product 
before the Refinery Bill was introduced 
and this agitation would not likely have 
developed. The people of Kansas knew 
that under the surface of the state, are 
great quantities of crude oil but they had 
to pay the same price for refined oil as 
before the crude oil was found in the 
state. 

“Soon after I introduced the bill to 
establish a state refinery the price of 
refined oil dropped four cents. That 
reduction in the price will save the people 
of Kansas, in less than a year, more money 
than will be expended on the state refinery, 
and I do not hesitate to say that the State 
will not lose, even if the refinery is not 
operated a single day and all the money 
is spent for its construction. 

“T believe that the people of Kansas 
are going to be largely benefited by a 
saving to the consumers of oil by a reason- 
able reduction in the cost.” 


When Senator Porter was advocating 
the state refinery measure, the Standard 
Oil representatives seemed to forsee some 
of the results if such a bill passed, and 
they suggested to Senator Porter that 
such a move on the part of a State would 
be something the Standard had never 
had to deal with, and that it might lead 
to serious consequences. The Standard 
felt the sovereignty of the State. 

There has been but one independent 
refinery in Kansas, the Webster refinery 
at Humboldt. The Standard Oil estab- 
lished a refinery at Neodesha some eight 
years ago. In the last year the capacity 
of the Neodesha refinery was doubled to 
2,000 barrels a day. The new Standard 
refinery at Sugar Creek, near Kansas 
City, Missouri, cost between four and 
five millions of dollars and has a capacity 
of 8,000 barrels a day. At Caney the 
Standard tank farm consists of 400 acres, 
which is room sufficient for 100 tanks 
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with a total capacity of 3,500,000 gallons. 
There are other tank farms at Altoona, 
Neodesha and Humboldt. The Standard 
has millions of dollars invested in Kansas, 
and the competition is now but one small 
independent refinery. 

Since the passage of the Porter Re- 
finery Bill many independent refineries 
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have been proposed and investors an- 
nounced their intention of engaging in 
the refinery business in a State which 
offers protection from the piracy of the 
Standard Oil Company. 


Pump Eastman. 
Topeka, Kansas. 


OUR POLICY TOWARD CHINA. 


By Prorgessor Epwin Maxey, M. Dip., LL.D., 
Of the Law Department of the University of West Virginie. 


HE UNITED STATES is the only 

first-class power that has not used 
the bullying method in diplomatic nego- 
tiations with China. Our policy has 
uniformly been that of a friend willing 
to render assistance to a weaker neighbor 
while others have pursued the policy of 
the big bully who coerces his smaller 
playmate into giving him candy, or the 
usurer who profits by the necessities of 
his less fortunate associates. Let us see 
which has been the more successful. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century 
the Portuguese and Spanish had by their 
overbearing diplomacy and apparently 
hostile intent so incensed the Chinese 
that the door of that kingdom was closed 
against them, and by the middle of the 
following century the English and the 
Dutch had by the same methods brought 
about the same results. Thus by an 
ill-advised attempt to force themselves 
upon China regardless of her wishes or 
welfare, the nations of Europe had 
caused themselves to be excluded from 
a trade which all of them desired. This 
commercial and diplomatic exclusion 
lasted for two centuries, or until about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 

During this period of exclusion new 
actors had come on the stage and some 
of the old ones had passed off. Portugal 
and Spain had dropped out of the ranks 
of first-class powers, France and Russia, 
which in the earlier period had given no 





heed to China, were now seeking com- 
mercial and territorial empires in that 
direction. The United States, which 
in the former period had no national 
existence, had entered the lists of those 
who were seeking new commercial worlds 
to conquer, and her geographical position 
naturally suggested to her that such an 
inviting commercial field as China should 
not be left for exclusive European 
cultivation. 

The treaty between the United States 
and China negotiated by Caleb Cushing, 
in 1884, was in some respects the most 
favorable treaty entered into by China 
up to that time and the same is even 
more true of the Anson Burlingame 
treaty of 1868. And this notwithstand- 
the fact that the concessions made in 
these treaties were dictated by friendship, 
whereas the concessions in the treaties 
with England, France and Russia were 
dictated by fear,—for by this time these 
had, either singly or by coalition, forced 
her at the point of the bayonet to make 
concessions. In most, if not all, cases 
the justification for these successive 
attacks would require a peculiar standard 
of ethics. But disregarding, for the 
moment, the ethical question I think it 
can be shown that the American method 
has been conducive to better results 
comm 

In 1875 the total imports into China 
from all foreign countries amounted in 
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value to 69,995,000 haikwan taels and 
of this 1,016,000 came from the United 
States. Ten years later the total im- 
ports had increased to 89,407,000 while 
those from the United States had in- 
creased to 3,315,000. In 1895 the im- 
portations from the United States 
amounted in value to 5,182,093 haikwan 
taels out of a total of 179,947,000. In 
1900 the imports from the United States 
had grown to 16,724,000, while the total 
had increased to but 211,070,000 haikwan 
taels. By 1902, which is the latest 
official report available, the total had 
increased to 315,363,905 haikwan taels 
in value while the imports from the 
United States now amounted to 30,- 
138,713. 

In taking these figures as found in the 
Chinese Customs reports it must be 
remembered that the Chinese report 
goods as coming from the country from 
which they are shipped, so that a large 
amount of American goods which are 
transshipped from English, German, 
Dutch and French ports are credited to 
those countries. They also report 133,- 
524,169 as being the value in haikwan 
taels of the imports from Hong Kong, 
but in a foot-note we find that “the 
imports from Hong Kong come originally 
from Great Britain, America, Australia, 
India, Straits Settlements and the coast 
ports of China.” Hence the share of 
Chinese imports actually coming from 
the United States is considerably more 
than ten per cent. of the total imports of 
China. 

But upon the showing of the above 
figures it is evident that our commerce 
with China has had a very healthy 
growth. ‘ For while in 1875 the imports 
from the United States constituted less 
than one and one-half per cent., in 1902 
they constituted but a fraction less than 
ten per cent. While at the earlier date 
it was among the lowest on the list of 
countries from which China received 
her imports it is now third on the list, 
being su only by Japan and 


Great Britain. And from the present 


rate of increase it appears that within 
a few decades we will be second only to 
Japan. For while since 1890 Great 
Britain’s share of the total has fallen 
from 19.1 to 17.7 per cent., that of the 
United States has increased from 2.9 to 
9.3 per cent. Since 1895 the imports 
from Great Britain into China have 
increased 34 per cent., while from 
the United States they have increased 
500 per cent. China now imports 
more goods by half from the United 
States than she does from the entire 
continent of Europe, notwithstanding 
the “commissions” which certain of the 
European countries, to wit: Russia, 
France and Germany, have extorted 
from China by methods which would 
reflect no credit upon a highwayman. 
Not only has American diplomacy in 
our dealings with China manifested a 
most commendable spirit, but our diplo- 
matic efforts in behalf of China have 
been at once able, honorable and effective. 
It may be putting it too strongly to say 
that China would have been dismem- 
bered but for the masterly diplomacy of 
John Hay, but there are many able 
statesmen on both sides of the Atlantic 
who are convinced that such is the fact. 
That but for the stand taken by the 
American Secretary of State, China 
would have been in a worse position than 
she is to-day does not admit of doubt. 
When Russia, Germany and France 
were being rewarded for their “labor of 
love” in behalf of China at the close of 
the Chino-Japanese war and English 
diplomacy was speaking in but feeble 
and uncertain tones in the Orient, the 
United States was becoming more and 
more convinced that, unless something 
was done, American goods would soon 
become unwelcome visitors in those 
newly-created and ill-defined spheres of 
interest in China. This growing senti- 
ment, not to say suspicion, was crystal- 
lized by John Hay into a diplomatic 
request for information from the archi- 
tects of those “spheres.” His request 
took the form of a note to each of the 
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powers having “spheres of influence” in 
China asking that they give assurances 
that each within its respective sphere of 
whatever influence: “ First,—Will in no 
way interfere with any treaty port or 
any vested interest within any so-called 
‘sphere of interest’ or leased territory it 
may have in China. Second, that the 
Chinese treaty tariff of the time being 
shall apply to all merchandise landed or 
shipped to all such ports as are in said 
‘sphere of interest’ (unless they be ‘free 
ports’), no matter to what nationality it 
may belong, and that duties so leviable 
shall be collected by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. Third, that it will levy no higher 
harbor dues of vessels of another nation- 
ality frequenting any port in such ‘ sphere’ 
than shall be levied on vessels of its own 
nationality, and no higher railroad 
charges over lines built, controlled, or 
operated within its ‘sphere’ on merchan- 
dise belonging to citizens or subjects of 
other nationalities transported through 
such ‘sphere’ than shall be levied on 
similar merchandise belonging to its own 
nationality transported over equal dis- 
tances.” 

Replies signifying a willingness to 
adhere to these principles, known as the 
“open-door” policy, were made by each, 
conditional upon a like agreement by the 
other interested powers. By March 20, 
1900, favorable replies were received 
from England, France, Russia, Italy and 
Japan,—all the powers having “ spheres,” 
and upon that date Secretary Hay notified 
the powers that all the governments 
concerned had accepted the proposal of 
the United States thus fulfilling the con- 
dition upon which each had consented 
and making their consent final. In 
other words, their several offers had now 
become contracts. While the end at- 
tained was not an entirely unselfish one, 
as the benefit resulting from the contracts 
was shared by the United States in com- 
mon with other commercial powers, yet 
inasmuch as it removed the main incen- 
tive for extending the “spheres of influ- 
ence” it helped to prevent the territorial 
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disintegration of the Chinese Empire. 
China has therefore ample reason to 
be grateful to the United States for this 
successful diplomatic effort in her behalf. 

The attitude of the United States 
toward China and the confidence of 
China in the United States is well ex- 
pressed in a circular note of John Hay to 
the powers, a message from the Emperor 
of China to the President of the United 
States and the reply thereto by President 
McKinley. The first of these bears date 
of July 3, 1900, and is as follows: 


“In this critical posture of affairs in 
China it is deemed appropriate to define 
the attitude of the United States as far as 
present circumstances permit this to be 
done. We adhere to the policy initiated 
by us in 1857 of peace with the Chinese 
nation, of furtherance of lawful com- 
merce, and of protection of lives and 
property of our citizens by all means 
guaranteed under extra-territorial treaty 
rights and by the law of nations. If 
wrong be done to our citizens we propose 
to hold the responsible authors to the 
uttermost accountability. We regard the 
condition at Pekin as one of virtual 
anarchy, whereby power and responsi- 
bility are practically devolved upon the 
local provincial authorities. So long as 
they are not in overt collusion with 
rebellion and use their power to protect 
foreign life and property, we regard 
them as representing the Chinese people, 
with whom we seek to remain in peace 
and friendship. The purpose of the 
President is, as it has been heretofore, to 
act concurrently with the other powers; 
first, in opening up communication with 
Pekin and rescuing the American officials, 
missionaries, and other Americans who 
are in r; secondly, in affording all 
possible protection everywhere in China 
to American life and property; thirdly, 
in guarding and protecting all legitimate 
American interests; and fourthly, in 
aiding to prevent a spread of the disorders 
to the other provinces of the Empire and 
@ recurrence of such disasters. It is of 
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course too early to forecast the means of 
attaining this last result; but the policy 
of the Government of the United States 
is to seek a solution which may bring 
about permanent safety and peace to 
China, preserve Chinese territorial and 
administrative entity, protect all rights 
guaranteed to friendly powers by treaty 
and international law, and safeguard for 
the world the principle of equal and 
impartial trade with all parts of the 
Chinese Empire.” “Hay.” 


One of the surest evidences of con- 
fidence and friendship is the direction in 
which one turns when in trouble. The 
following message of the Emperor of 
China is therefore significant: 


“China has long maintained friendly 
relations with the United States and is 
deeply conscious that the object of the 
United States is international commerce. 
Neither country entertains the least 
suspicion or distrust toward the other. 
Recent outbreaks of mutual antipathy 
between the people and Christian mis- 
sions caused the foreign powers to view 
with unwarranted suspicion the position 
of the Imperial Government as favorable 
to the people and prejudicial to the mis- 
sions, with the result that the Taku forts 
were attacked and captured. Con- 
sequently there has been clashing of 
forces with calamitous consequences. 
The situation has become more and 
more serious and critical. We have just 
received a telegraphic memorial from 
our envoy, Wu Tingfang, and it is highly 
gratifying to us to learn that the United 
States Government, having in view the 
friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries, has taken a deep interest in the 
present situation. Now China, driven 
by the irresistible course of events, has 
unfortunately incurred well-nigh uni- 
versal indignation. For settling the 
present difficulty, China places special 
reliance in the United States. We ad- 
dress this message to your excellency in 
all sincerity and candidness, with the 
hope that your excellency will devise 
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measures and take the initiative in bring- 
ing about a concert of the powers for the 
restoration of order and peace. The favor 
of a kind reply is earnestly requested and 
awaited with the greatest anxiety.” 


The reply of President McKinley is 
characteristic of the man as well as a 
good mirror of the sentiment of the 
people of the United States: 


“T have received Your Majesty’s mes- 
sage of the nineteenth of July, and am glad 
to know that Your Majesty recognizes the 
fact that the Government and people of 
the United States desire of China nothing 
but what is just and equitable. The 
purpose for which we landed troops in 
China was the rescue of our legation 
from grave danger and the protection 
of the lives and property of Americans 
who were sojourning in China in the 
enjoyment of rights guaranteed them by 
treaty and by international law. The 
same purposes are publicly declared by 
all the powers which have landed military 
forces in Your Majesty’s Empire. 

“I am to infer from Your Majesty’s 
letter that the malefactors who have 
disturbed the peace of China, who have 
murdered the minister of Germany and 
a member of the Japanese legation, and 
who now hold besieged in Pekin those 
foreign diplomatists who still survive, 
have not only not received any favor or 
encouragement from Your Majesty, but 
are actually in rebellion against the 
Imperial authority. If this be the case 
I most solemnly urge upon Your Majesty’s 
Government to give public assurance 
whether the foreign ministers are alive, 
and if so, in what condition. 

“2. To put the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the powers in immediate and 
free communication with their respective 
Governments and to remove all danger 
to their lives and liberty. 

“3. To place the Imperial authorities 
of China in communication with the 
relief expedition, so that codperation 
may be secured between them for the 
liberation of the legations, the protection 
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of foreigners, and the restoration of order. 

“If these objects are accomplished it is 
the belief of this Government that no 
obstacles will be found to exist on the 
part of the powers to an amicable settle- 
ment of all the questions arising out of 
the recent troubles, and the friendly good 
offices of this Government will, with the 
assent of the other powers, be cheerfully 
placed at Your Majesty’s disposition for 
that purpose. 

“Wriuiam McKintey.” 


Nothing dene by the United States 
during the negotiations or since has been 
inconsistent with these assurances by 
Secretary Hay and President McKinley. 
Our diplomacy was not only more 
generous in spirit but more effective in 
securing results than was that of the 
European powers. Had we as they 
treated the Chinese Government as 
hostile it would no doubt have resulted 
in the destruction of the legations and 
much unnecessary bloodshed. While 
upon the other hand by treating the 
government as friendly, we got into com- 
munication with our minister, saved the 
lives of those who were besieged in the 
legations and accomplished at relatively 
little cost everything which we set out to 
accomplish. While it is impossible to 
say exactly what the results of the other 
policy would have been it is clear to any 
one at all conversant with the situation 
that they would have been far less 
satisfactory. 

When the Boxer rebellion had been put 
down by the allied forces and a settlement 
with the powers became necessary, China 
was at their mercy. On the part of some 
of them two things seemed to be impor- 
tant: (1) an immense indemnity and 
(2) placing things in such a condition 
that interference would again be necessary 
in the near future. Throughout the 
negotiations the United States exerted a 
powerful influence toward cutting down 
the amount of the indemnity, the remov- 
ing of the causes which were responsible 
for the outbreak and erecting safeguards 
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against similar outbreaks in the future. 
Due largely to this influence, the amount 
of the indemnity was very materially 
reduced. In fact it was cut down to 
about one-half the original demand and 
the terms of payment were made as easy 
as possible. The negotiations developed 
very clearly the fact that the aim of the 
United States was to make arrangements 
to which China could conform, while the 
aim of some of the powers was exactly the 
opposite. 

By overcoming the Russian opposition 
to the opening of additional treaty ports 
in Manchuria, the United States: con- 
ferred a favor upon China and upon the 
whole commercial world as well. It was 
an additional victory in behalf of the 
“open-door” in China. It loosened, in 
so far as peaceful diplomacy could 
loosen, the strangle-hold which Russia 
had upon Pekin. 

The results of the move upon the part 
of the United States to limit the sphere 
of hostilities in the Russo-Japanese war 
have already been sufficient to justify 
this apparently bold diplomatic intrusion. 
It has tended not only to lessen the hard- 
ships which an extension of the sphere of 
hostilities would necessarily have entailed 
upon China, but also lessened the chances 
of her being drawn into the war. Even 
Europeans, who are ordinarily not given 
to applauding the acts of the Government 
at Washington, have acknowledged the 
wisdom of this move. 

Equally well~alculated to protect 
China was Secretary Hay’s reply to Count 
Cassini’s protest against violations of 
neutrality coupled with a threat of 
retaliation. Count Cassini was told in 
effect that his charges were a mere 
subterfuge to furnish an excuse for 
Russian aggression; that Russia should 
keep her own skirts clean and that then 
no fear need be apprehended of aggres- 
sion upon the part of China. In the 
language of diplomats, this was a slap 
in Russia’s face; but, in view of her 
advance upon Kashgar in Chinese Turke- 
stan and her raids into neutral territory 
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in other parts of China, it was a slap 
which was richly deserved. 

To Russia’s protest the Chinese Gov- 
ernment replied by denying that she had 
violated the duties of a neutral. In other 
words, China insisted that the Russian 
allegations were not in accordance with 
the facts. When Count Cassini urged 
upon Secretary Hay that it was an in- 
justice to Russia for the powers to credit 
the Chinese story, the Count was politely 
told that as the issue was clearly one of 
fact it would be well to have the facts 
investigated by a disinterested commis- 
sion. This method of arriving at the 
facts, although entirely rational and fair, 
was not at all enthusiastically received by 
the Count. His dampened ardor was a 
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tacit recognition of the truthfulness of the 
Chinese reply. 

Indeed it would be difficult for any one 
to refrain from admitting the skill and 
broad-mindedness which has character- 
ized the work of John Hay in preserving 
for China an opportunity to adjust her- 
self to changed environment. Tested 
by results, as well as by the highest 
standards of Christian ethics, the policy 
has been successful. As a result of it 
there is not one of the Western nations 
in whom China has the confidence, and 
for whom she has the friendship that she 
has for the United States, notwithstanding 
the Anti-Chinese legislation of Congress. 

Epwin Maxey. 

Morgantown, W. Va. 


IS TRIAL BY JURY, IN CRIMINAL CASES, A FAILURE? 


By F. J. Casor. 


HE DISCUSSION aroused by the 
surprising verdict rendered in the 
recent Tucker murder trial in Massachu- 
setts, has once more brought to the front 
the question of the merits of the jury 
system of trial itself. That there are 
grave defects in the present system is un- 
deniable, and there are many who believe 
that, because of these defects, the system 
itself, at least in criminal cases, is worth- 
less. 

On the criminal sice of the law, trial 
by jury is based upon these four prin- 
ciples: 

1. A defendant is presumed to be in- 
nocent until he is proved guilty. 

2. A defendant is entitled to a trial 
by a jury of his peers. 

8. The defendant’s guilt must be 
proved beyond a reasonable doubt. 

4. The jury shall consider nothing but 
the evidence presented in open court. 
All other considerations and influences 
must be excluded from its deliberations. 

Jury duty is equally incumbent upon 


every citizen. Yet it is notorious that 
the citizens who arrogate to themselves 
the title of the best class, but who neglect 
their civic duties until good government 
becomes almost impossible, evade jury 
duty in every possible way. The jury 
panels as originally drawn may include 
many competent and intelligent citizens. 
But before trials actually begin, the 
majority of this class have their names 
stricken from the jury-list and.the few 
that then remain are usually assigned to 
civil cases. 

The maxim that a defendant is en- 
titled to a trial by a jury of his peers is 
one of great antiquity. It dates back to 
a time when education in England was 
the possession of but few. The dis- 
tinctions in social rank and life were 
more sharply defined and more rigidly 
maintained. The principle was a most 
wise one and it was scrupulously observed. 
To-day it exists only in theory, since in 
the eyes of the law, all men are presumed 
to be equal. A presumption rarely in 
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accord with the facts, for a visit to any 
criminal court session will establish the 
fact that the average criminal jury is 
below the average of the general intel- 
ligence and integrity of the community. 
The first great defect in the jury system 
is the character of the jurors themselves. 

The class of men whence city criminal 
juries are drawn is by no means a high 
one. There are exceptions to this rule, 
of course, but the average is ordinarily 
a low one. Furthermore, the city 
criminal jury has another defect. It is 
frequently corruptible. In the language 
of the street, you can “do business” 
with it, if you have the money and the 
desire to use it in that way. Because of 
this fact the scandals that frequently 
attach to criminal juries are rendered 
easy. An unscrupulous attorney, a de- 
fendant with means and the average city 
jury, furnish all that is essential to pro- 
duce a miscarriage of justice and a pub- 
lic scandal. 

The country jury is rarely corruptible. 
It is, however, densely. ignorant and 
stubbornly bigoted in the conception of 
its duties. Many of its members are of 
limited education and intelligence, living 
in sparsely-settled districts more or less 
removed from the influences of civiliza- 
tion. Newspapers and magazines have 
no attractions for them, and, in conse- 
quence, these people are almost totally 
out of touch with the trend of modern 
life and thought. Which explains r- 
haps, why gold-brick artists and “ ant 
goods” men reap such a rich harvest 
among them. To such men, the town- 
meeting, the circus, election day and 
attendance at court, constitute the only 
breaks in a monotonous round of daily 
vegetation. For these men cannot be 
said to live. They vegetate. And 
although their peculiar views on jury 
duty grievously wrong a defendant and 
practically destroy the essentials of trial 
by jury, they are totally unconscious of 
such deficienc), and rather pride them- 
selves on the rior manner in which 
they have discharged their duties. 
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The principle that guilt must be shown 
beyond a reasonable doubt, is sometimes 
violated by city juries. Its violation by 
country juries is so frequent that one- 
fourth of their convictions might properly 
have been acquittals. To the bucolic 
mind jury duty is a great honor conferred 
by the government, in return for which 
the juror believes that his verdict should 
accord with the wishes of the district- 
attorney, whose utterances he regards as 
oracular, lest otherwise crime might be 
encouraged. Furthermore, he firmly 
believes that every defendant is guilty. 
“Tf he is n’t guilty, what’s he here for?” 
~—is the juror’s argument. The fact that 
the defendant is now on trial is sufficient 
as the juror sees it, to destroy any legal 
presumption of innocence. Although the 
juror’s oath requires that he shall say 
upon the evidence, that the defendant is 
guilty or not guilty and no more, the 
country juror is heedless of this require- 
ment as he is anxious to side with the 
apparent majority. Contrary action on 
his part would make him a marked man 
among his associates. Never again 
would he be asked to serve as juror, 
fence-viewer, fire-warden, pound-keeper 
or in any of those important positions so 
dear to the average country man. 

To this general rule of action there is 
a notable exception, which occurs when 
the defendant is a neighbor or a friend 
of the juror. Then, by some mysterious 
process, a light breaks in upon his dim 
field of intelligence, and the guilt of that 
particular defendant must be proved 
well beyond a reasonable doubt, to secure 
a conviction. In such a case the jury is 
“agin” the government from the start. 
But woe betide the stranger whose fate 
is placed in the hands of a country jury. 
Veteran criminal lawyers agree that in- 
dictment in such cases is almost certain 
to be followed by conviction on subse- 
quent trial, regardless of the evidence 
produced at the trial. Furthermore, the 
defendant’s exercise of his legal right of 
challenge is, to many jurors, a personal 
affront. The aspect of virtuous resent- 
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ment presented by the accepted jurors in- 
dicates a prejudice against the defendant 
from the start. 

The courts are for the protection of the 
community not simply in the way of 
detecting criminals, but in guarding the 
reputation and honor of the citizens as 
well. The law is not an instrument of 
oppression. A man accused of crime 
has the right of every safeguard to prove 
his innocence and to see that his every 
right is protected. It is the office of the 
government to compare the truth, to 
mete justice, to protect the innocent as 
well as to secure the conviction of the 
guilty. With many persons, the ability 
of the prosecuting officer is to be meas- 
ured by his success in securing convictions. 
That is, “it is the duty of the prosecuting 
officer to obtain the conviction of the 
accused.” A more dangerous doctrine 
than this could hardly be conceived, 
because it engenders a false professional 
pride in many prosecuting officials, who 
make use of every expedient to offset and 
to discount and to render fruitless the 
evidence of the person who is under even 


_ the most slender suspicion. No matter 
how respectable the witness is, how 


evidently sincere and_ truthful, every 
effort must be put forth to entangle him. 
In a word, the witness is to be worried, 
not to get at the truth, but to score a point 
for the government. Such methods are 
degrading and totally unworthy of the 
legal profession. 

The attitude of the public press to- 
wards pending criminal actions accentu- 
ates the defects in the jury system. A 
criminal case of any note is discussed in 
its minutest details by the leading 
journals, long before it comes to trial. 
These papers acquit or convict the 
accused as seems most proper to them. 
And because of the enormous circulation 
and influence of the press, the jury’s 
function in many cases is limited largely 
to affirming the judgment previously 
recorded in the newspapers. This evil 
is more prevalent in the large cities, 
especially in New York where it is almost 
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impossible to secure a juror that has not 
been influenced in some degree by the 
newspaper articles on the subject. 

The defects in the jury system bear 
hardest upon those defendants concerning 
whose guilt there is grave doubt, and upon 
defendants who are before a jury for the 
first time. 

To remedy the present defects four 
measures are suggested : 

1. Compel the attendance of those best 
fitted to serve as jurors, but who, at 
present, are rarely secured. 

2. Exclude from jury service the in- 
competent and undesirable element. 

8. Cultivate an enlightened public 
opinion which shall insist that prosecuting 
officials discharge their duties in a spirit 
more truly in accord with the true ends of 
justice. 

4. Destroy the harmful influence of the 
newspapers. 

This last object may be secured by 
adopting the English law which permits 
the press to publish little concerning a 
criminal case sub judice, beyond the mere 
announcement of the arrest and the 
alleged cause. Violations of this law are 
rare, and are severely punished. 

To secure the most desirable jurors, 
enact a law confining exemption from 
jury duty within the narrowest possible 
limits, at the same time repealing all 
present laws on the subject. In addition, 
make imprisonment in the county jail the 
mandatory penalty for evasion of jury 
duty. Finally, the additional require- 
ment that no names shall be dropped 
from the jury list as originally compiled, 
save by the presiding justice in the trial 
court. With these provisions in force, 
evasion of jury duty would be a rare 
occurrence. 

To exclude incompetent and undesir- 
able jurors, establish some simple educa- 
tional tests. It seems reasonable in the 
highest degree that some standard should 
be established by which a low order of 
intelligence and integrity" would be ex- 
cluded from the jury-box. There is 
hardly any position in tae public service 
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to-day, which is nét/guarded by an ex- 
amination or test of some sort. Even the 
ordinary day-laborer in the employ of the 
city must in some way demonstrate his 
fitness for the humble position he seeks. 
In business and in private life this rule 
is almost universal. Yet when it comes 
to jury duty, in matters where fortune, 
liberty and even life itself may be at stake, 
it frequently happens that men who are 
sadly lacking in intelligence and common- 
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sense, who are barely able to read and 
write their own names, and who, in some 
cases, are lacking in morality and in- 
tegrity,—these men are eligible and 
actually serve as jurors. 

If the defects in the jury system are 
remedied in these, or similar ways, trial 
by jury will regain its position as a 
bulwark of our liberties. 

F. J. Canor. 

Boston, Mass. 


CELEBRATED PROPHECIES OF HISTORY. 


By Caries Kass&.. 


LANTED deep in human nature is a 

love of the mystical. Since time 
beyond memory the imagination of man 
has been stirred by tales of charms and 
talismans, of wizards and conjurers. .A 
strong fondness for the improbable has 
characterized mankind in all ages. 
Where is the land without its fairy-lore, 
and where the people about whose origin 
there have failed to gather myths rich and 
beautiful? The lofty imagination of the 
Greeks made a faith and creed of the 
wondrous tales of gods and men with 
which their mythology abounded, and the 
gorgeous coloring our own literature has 
received from their fancies attests the 
deep hold which the marvelous exercises 
upon the mind and heart of man. 

Among the beliefs which have touched 
the deeper chords of the human soul is 
that which ascribes to some of the grander 
figures of lay and sacred history the 
prophetic ken. Nothing so quickens our 
interest as the vaunted power to lift the 
veil sundering the future from our gaze. 
The wisest of old consulted oracles and 
soothsayers, and many in these latter 
days try to read their destiny in the stars. 

It is both curious and instructive to 
search among the annals of time for 
prophecies well attested in their origin 
and undoubted in their fulfilment. We 





have been accustomed to believe that the 
instances of authentic prophecy are bound 
up within the volumes of our sacred 
writings, but the page of history affords a 
rich store of prophetic utterances, and it is 
with some of these we mean to deal. 

We shall advert first to the words of 
Chesterfield and Voltaire, with their fore- 
glimpse of the French Revolution, and to 
those of Franklin, Du Chatelet and Liv- 
ingstone, with their fine prevision of the 
American Revolution. 


. In 1758 the Earl of Chesterfield wrote: — 


“T think I seé in France that before the 
end of the century the trade of both king 
and priest will not be half so good a one as 
it has been. . . . All symptoms which I 
have ever met with in history previous to 
great changes and revolutions in govern- 
ment now exist and daily increase in 
France.”* How well Chesterfield fore- 
saw that mighty upheaval, and how nearly 
he divined the hour when it should flame 
forth, even so long before its occurrence, 
no one familiar with the history of the 
event need ask. 

Thus, too, wrote Voltaire, in April, 
1764: “Everything that I see is scattering 
the seeds of a revolution which will come 
inevitably. Light has so spread from 

* Bancroft’s Hi of the United , A 
ton & Co., Vol. IL, ‘ Ch. 4, p. —ealmacia 
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neighbor to neighbor that on the first oc- 
casion it will kindle and break forth. 
Happy are the young for their eyes shall 
see it."* And in October, 1766, in a letter 
to d’Alembert upon the same subject, 
he inquires: “Can you tell me what will 
come within thirty years of the revolution 
which is taking effect in the minds of men 
from Naples to Moscow? I, who am too 
old to hope to see anything, commend to 
you the age which is forming.”{ Buta 
scant seven years remained of the period 
fixed by Voltaire’s insight when, on the 
fateful fourteenth of July, 1789, the Bas- 
tile was stormed and the mightiest social 
cataclysm in the chronicles of time had 
begun. 

So, also, a few minds had caught fore- 
gleams of the American Revolution, its 
incidents and outcome. Franklin, writ- 
ing from England regarding the probable 
result of a war for independence, foretold 
its exact duration when he said: “New 
England alone can hold out for ages 
against this country, and if they are firm 
and united seven years will win the day.”’{ 

Du Chatelet, who was the agent in 
America of the French Government, 
wrote to Choiseul in 1768: “A great 
number of chances can hasten the revolu- 
tion which all the world sees without 
daring to assign its epoch. I please my- 
self with the thought that it is not so far 
off as some imagine. . . . To make 
themselves independent the inhabitants 
want nothing but arms, courage and a 
chief. If they had among them a genius 
equal to Cromwell, this republic would be 
more easy to establish than the one of 
which that usurper was the head. Per- 
haps this man exists; perhaps nothing is 
wanting but happy circumstances to 
place him upon an exalted theater.’’§ 
He little dreamed that the imposing figure 
about which that historic struggle should 
center was not afar, and that when the 
hour should strike the destined leader 
would appear! 

* Bancroft, Vol. III., Ep. 2, Ch. 7, p. 75. 

t Bancroft, Vol. ITI., Ep. 2, Ch. 17, p. 229. 


t Bancroft, Vol. IV., Ep. 3, Ch. 7, p. 118. 
¢ Bancroft, Vol. “t1., Ep. 2, Ch. 21, p. 282. 
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Equally striking is the glowing predic- 
tion by William Livingstone of the great- 
ness and grandeur of the American Re- 
public. As early as 1768 we have from 
him this noble passage, sprung from a 
rich and vivid imagination: “ Liberty, 
religion and the sciences are on the wing 
to these shores. The finger of God points 
out a mighty empire to your sons. The 
land we possess is the gift of heaven to our 
fathers, and divine Providence seems to 
have decreed it to our latest posterity. 
The day dawns in which the foundation 
of this mighty empire is to be laid by the 
establishment of a regular American con- 
stitution. All that has hitherto been done 
seems to be little besides the collection of 
materials for this glorious fabric. °T is 
time to put them together. The transfer 
of the European part of the family is so 
vast and our growth so swift that before 
seven years roll over our heads the first 
stone must be laid.” The splendor of 
our history stamps with prophetic char- 
acter this fine utterance, nor can it fail to 
strike the curious mind that Livingstone 
foresaw almost to the hour the beginning 
of the Revolution. 

More wondrous, however, than any 
thus far mentioned in their lofty anticipa- 
tion of events destined to leave a lasting 
impress upon the history of man are some 
notable prophecies of Thomas Jefferson, 
Tycho Brahe and Schiller. These far 
transcend in their accurate forecast any of 
those in scriptural narrative which have 
exercised the tongues and pens of theolo- - 
gians, and which, if wholly authentic in 
origin, are quite as doubtful in meaning as 
the ambigous oracles of ancient Greece. 

Jefferson, pondering deeply the prob- 
lem of chattel slavery, uttered the solemn 
warning: “Nothing is more certainly 
written in the book of fate than that these 
people are to be free. . . . It is still in 
our power to direct the processes of 
emancipation and deportation in such 
slow degree as that the evil will wear off 
insensibly and their way be pari passu 
filled up with free white laborers. If, on 


{ Bancroft, Vol. III., Ep. 2, Ch. 21, p. 283. 

















the contrary, it is left to force itself on, 
human nature must shudder at the pros- 
pect held up.” Viewed in the light of the 
awful contest which rent the nation a few 
decades after, these words seem as if 
spoken by lips inspired from on high. 
We might fancy that before Jefferson’s 
mind, as these thoughts were penned, 
there loomed the vision of the mighty con- 
flict with all its dread and tragic incidents. 

The prophecy of Tycho Brahe, who is 
mentioned in Chambers’ Encyclopedia as 
“one of the most distinguished names of 
which astronomic science can boast,” is 
one which bears no little interest for the 
curious in things occult. We quote from 
the writer of the article “Astrology” in 
the Encyclopedia Brittanica: “We may 
notice a very remarkable prediction of the 
master of Kepler. That he had carefully 
studied the ccmet of 1577 as an astrono- 
mer we may gather from his adjusting the 
very small paralax of this comet to prove 
the assertion of the Aristotelians that a 
solar sphere enveloped the heavens. But 
besides this we find him in his character 
of astrologer drawing a singular predic- 
tion from the appearance of this comet. 
It announced, he tells us, that in the North, 
in Finland, there should be born a prince 
who should lay waste Germany and 
vanish in 1632. Gustavus Adolphus, it 
is well known, was born in Finland, over- 
ran Germany and died in 1682. The 
fulfilment of ‘the details of this prophecy 
was, of course, nothing but a lucky hit, but 
we may convince ourselves that Tycho 
Brahe had some basis of reason for his 
prediction.” 

Far the most striking of all, however, is 
an utterance of Schiller anticipating the 
outcome of the revolution in France, the 
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transformation of the French Republic 
into a monarchy and the marvels which 
should be wrought by the genius of 
Napoleon, then but an obscure officer of 
artillery in the French army. A reference 
to this truly remarkable prediction is 


found in Edwin Emerson’s Hi. of the 
Nineteenth Century (Vol. IL, p. 141), 
where we find the following: “As early 


as 1794, he [Schiller] gave this forecast of 
the main results of the French Revolution, 
then at its height: ‘The French Republic 
will pass away as suddenly as it arose. It 
will pass into anarchy and this will end 
in submission to a despot who will ex- 
tend his sway over the greater part of 
Europe.’” 

The question can not but urge itself 
upon the thoughtful mind, are these in- 
stances mere happy guesses? Or, in 
some mystic way, do lofty spirits bear the 
prophetic faculty veiled within the magic 
chambers of the mind? Or, again, are 
great souls during their highest moments, 
—as, indeed, many of the world’s sages 
have taught,—within the silent touch and 
presence of earth’s noblest departed and 
in unconscious communion with them,— 
those who, for tens of centuries since their 
entrance into the richer life, have ponder- 
ed nature’s mysteries, have unlocked her 
secret lore and have folded aside the veil 
which shrouds the dim and distant 
future? We do not know. “There’s 
more in heaven and earth than’s dreamt 
of in your philosophy,” says Horatio to 
Hamlet in the play, and the words are as 
full of truth to-day as when, three cen- 
turies ago, they were uttered by the im- 
mortal dramatist. 

CHARLES KasseEL. 

Fort Worth, Texas. 
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IDEALS AND SOCIAL JUSTICE. 


By J. Poot. 


WO SCHOOLS of thought are 

arising out of the monstrous in- 
justice of our present industrial system. 
One school holds that in the removal of 
restrictions lies the road to freedom; a 
statement so self-evident that it requires 
no proof. This school is headed by 
Henry George, who claims that his 
system will bring about automatically 
the largest production of wealth com- 
bined with its fairest distribution. The 
other school is headed by Karl Marx and 
is known as the Continental or Socialistic 
or German School. It holds that the 
State should own all the means of pro- 
duction and exchange, so that employ- 
ment shall be provided for all, and every- 
one shall be secured from want; and this 
is to be accomplished by government 
regulation and direction, which would 
extend ultimately to the most minute 
commercial concerns. 

The basic difference between the two 
schools is in the way they view competition. 
Karl Marx and his followers say that 
competition is an evil and should be 
abolished, and that codperation should 
be substituted; such codperation to be 
compulsory if necessary. On the other 
hand Henry George’s proposal is clear, 
practical, simple and direct. It is to place 
a tax upon the selling value of land, 


and gradually increase it until the selling 
value disappears. This very competition 
which now works such evils would then 
become the most automatic and elastic 
system of codperation that it is possible to 
conceive. It will simplify the functions 
of the State so that we would get the best 
of all governments,—namely, that which 
is felt the least; whereas the German or 
Marxian system would establish a gov- 
ernment that would be felt at every turn. 

To state the case briefly: the modern 
world is called upon to decide whether it 
will remove restrictions and thereby go 
on to industrial freedom and security, or 
whether it will go on to further restric- 
tions and land itself in industrial stagna- 
tion and anarchy; for every thinking 
man will admit that our present industrial 
conditions cannot last. 

The Georgian system would under- 
mine the monopoly value of railways, 
water-works, etc., and at the same time 
would provide a fund that could easily 
purchase these large works from their 
present owners at their full intrinsic or 
improvement value, and thus transfer the 
ownership to the State without any shock 
or jar to commerce. 


J. Poot. 
Broken Hill, Australia. 


THE MORPHINEUSE. 


By Wiiu1am Lee Howarp, M.D. 


HE WAS twenty-one years old, and 
had been married three years. 

Her husband was sixty-three in years, 
and older in body and tissues. She was 
well educated, refined, sensitive; he 
was rich, coarse and senile. It was one 


of those marriages of blood and boodle 
which the church sanctifies and the 
physician views with horror, for he 
knows it will result in physical abase- 
ment, psychic riot or adultery on the part 
of the young woman, according to her 
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physiologic attributes or psychic activi- 
tives. Here follows the story of such a 
marriage as I knew it. 

The young woman had been dragged 
to a large and fashionable hotel on the 
sea-coast. Here she met a young man 
of her own age and culture. One 
morning her husband was brutally in- 
sulting to her in the presence of this 
young man. She retired to her room 
and from that moment her sad, short 
life began. Up to this period it had been 
uncharacterized. It had been of a child- 
nature, in that it had not been utterly 
bad nor beautifully perfect. She had 
not wanted to think of, had not cared to 
realize her position, so her existence up 
to this morning had been a disorderly 
jumble of impulses, each pushing itself 
upward in lively contest with the others, 
some toward recklessness, others toward 
what was good. This motley group of 
tendencies had been purposely indulged 
and fostered, and any attempt to place 
them under moral cultivation, selecting, 
arranging or carrying them into a beauti- 
ful whole, had been pushed aside as labor- 
ious and useless. Louise had been afraid 
of herself, and always shrank from any 
knowledge of that self. 

She was now fearful of some moral 
calamity, perhaps an explosion of too 
long pent-up nature, the rumblings of 
which she was only too conscious of. 
She sat by the window and watched the 
approaching storm, grateful for some 
diverson from her tormenting thoughts. 

The storm increased, the rain no 
longer came direct from the clouds, but 
was hurled in strata with wild and 
frightful vigor. On the southeastern 
horizon were clouds of inky blackness 
driving before them lower forms of mist 
and rain which met the waves’ spindrift 
in angry combat. Weird and dismal 
grew the sea; its voice was low but tense, 
and ominous of suppressed anger. The 
storm became fascinating to Louise, 
and she drew her chair to the window 
to watch its development, for it appeared 
sympathetic—in harmony with her agita- 
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tion. The peaceful waters of yesterday, 
whose life of ebb and flow contentedly and 
unmurmuredly passed on, were now 
lashed and goaded into anger. As these 
ideas arose in the distressed woman a 
cynical smile appeared on her features, 
dimly reflected by the wet window-glass. 
To the tears on her cheeks succeeded 
an uncontrollable impulse, and she sobbed 
emotionally for the first time in her 
married life. She ran to the bed, and 
throwing herself upon it, hid her face in 
the pillow. She tried to evade new 
thoughts that pushed themselves up- 
ward, but they would not leave her. 

A strong gust of wind, sharp and 
decisive, slammed the shutters of her 
window, and breaking their hinges sent 
them noisily rolling down the verandah’s 
roof. The crash aroused her, and again 
she went to the window. The black 
clouds were coming toward her in an 
unbroken bank. Every moment the sea 
increased its anger. It had ceased to 
rumble and roar, and now hissed; its 
cadence was high-pitched, its moanings 
breathless. 

Every note of the rolling, surging waves 
struck a sympathetic chord in the woman 
and a response in her troubled mind. 
There was tumult of soul, indecision of 
thought, yet an understanding of the 
storm’s turbulent message. It had en- 
grossing interest for her and she became 
fascinated with the turbulence of the 
scene. Suddenly her attention was 
turned to a material struggle. She saw 
out to sea a virile tug tenaciously strug- 
gling with a huge and clumsy barge, the 
bodily remains of what had been in 
years past a proud-bowed clipper whose 
spread of canvas and speed of keel had 
been a joy to gaze upon. 

The struggle of the powerful tug to 
pull its senile mate absorbed the attention 
of Louise. Only at momentary intervals 
could the vessels be seen, for they tossed 
now on the crest of a surging, whistling 
billow, now rolled in cavernous seas. 
Again would the strong breathing craft 
rise and pull with titantic force the 
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wallowing bows of its encumbering charge. 
The struggle seemed useless and cruel 
to the willing, active partner, for the 
plunging bows of the decrepit hulk 
could not respond to the efforts of its 
mate. The storm was at its height, 
and the waves were being pounded and 
compressed into huge and treacherous 
seas. The noisy clamor of the elements 
seemed to be the outburst of environed 
passion as their wrathful stridor or deep 
roar followed each after the other, and 
the waves were hurled into mountainous 
crests, ridge beyond ridge, rising in 
tumultuous fury to sink in blackness 
behind the foam of anger. 

Could the plucky and straining tug hold 
its impotent consort until the storm had 
passed? Oh! why did it not cut loose 
and go safely on its way? Why should 
this strong, young, panting and virile 
little vessel have to go down ignominiously 
because it was tied to an old, useless 
hulk? Such were the thoughts of Mark 
Boyd’s wife. She could now only faintly 
discern the two vessels, for the clouds 
lowered and became one dark shroud. 
Yet Louise kept her eyes seaward and 
watched the black pall pass. Rapidly 
the darkness lessened and a light like the 
faint break of dawn appeared in the east. 
Anxiously she strained her gaze for her 
little hero—for such had the tug seemed 
to her—and unconsciously her hands 
were tightly clasped as she offered a mute 
prayer for its safety. The rain ceased; 
the light, becoming brighter, brought 
out in startling distinctness all the 
features of the storm, and every wave 
seemed transmuted into towers between 
which lay dark and gruesome caverns, 
and the spindrift shooting from their 
summits caused each to wear a robe of 
variegated light. 

For a moment Louise forgot the 
struggle of the brave little steamer as 
the power of nature was forced upon her 
mind and her imagination swelled in 
unison with the sublimity of its awful 
grandeur. This state lasted but a mo- 


ment, for her thoughts reverted to the 
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struggle out at sea, and again the woman’s 
senses were strained, her thoughts acute, 
as she eagerly scanned the waters for the 
tossing vessels. ‘The heavy clouds scurry- 
ing overhead were spread around in 
thickening confusion and cast a deaden- 
ing aspect over the watcher’s room. 
But the seas were lighted by the cheerful 
life to the eastward, and joy entered 
Louise’s heart as she discerned the 
faithful tug. Yes, it was alone now; 
strongly pushing its way into the huge 
seas, and determinedly making for safe 
anchorage. Its aged and useless com- 
panion was rolling in the trough of the 
waves, helpless, devoid of pride, impotent 
in action. Its short life was sounded by 
the combers, and those insatiate Molochs 
roared out to their advancing fellows the 
feast to come. Only for a moment did 
Louise give thought to the death and 
burial of the approaching wreck. It was 
enough to know that it would have 
carried into oblivion its brave and strong 
protector without a thought of its real 
duty, with a knowledge of its senile 
selfishness. She saw the tug, stern down, 
holding its course true and steady. It 
was free—it was youthful, it was strong, 
and had its life and usefulness before it. 
Oh! was this lesson for her? Was this 
a prophecy, or was it only the common 
incident of a storm? She then returned 
to the bed and threw herself on it. 
During her short life she had had but 
few serious thoughts, her mind had 
wavered as it liked. It could not formu- 
late any distinct action, any decision— 
she only knew she was miserable. There 
was no holiness in her marriage; she felt 
that. Had she lost respect for self? 
Did anyone respect her? 

The psychic storm passing over her 
seemed to have torn asunder her hidden 
soul, to have caused forceful waves to 
wash away the shifting sands covering 
her woman’s nature and to bring forth 
in all their strength and beauty her 
physiologic attributes. Her youthful 
blood went tearing through the heretofore 
unreached activities, and her heart and 

















mind lived in virginal serenity. She had 
been bound in a life of indifference and 
disgust, but now the springtime had 
come, and, like the sap in budding trees, 
her veins were carrying new, strange and 
voluptuous thoughts to her brain. Love, 
life; to be loved, to love, were the thoughts, 
were the words, that now overpowered 


her. “Your life has been one of torture, 
misery,” insulted Nature cried out to 
her. “No longer flog or tease me,” it 


demanded. Her spirit cried: “Release 
me, I must also go with Nature. I am 
hungry, starved; and must break from 
you. A voice calmly but forcibly 
whispered to her: “Live and love; 
be a woman,” and then the spirit in her 
became free, and lo! something quick- 
ened and lived in her heart and she rose 
from the bed born a woman. 


Five years after this eventful psychic 
storm I was called to see her, and the 
scene I shall never forget. 

She sat upright in a high chair of dark 
oak. Her head, surrounded by glisten- 
ing black hair, rested against the ex- 
quisite carving of the wood which formed 
a sympathetic frame for her pallid pose. 
Her white, thin hands rested on her full 
limbs; her small feet, placed slightly 
apart, were on a golden hassock. She 
was gowned in black, not the somber 
dullness of mourning, but a rich, scintil- 
lating black. The waist was cut low, 
showing the bosom in its incipient and 
premature process of decadence, a dull, 
blue-white; the rhythm of its rise and 
fall being uncertain, uneven. A small 
diamond star glistened at her forehead, 
and tiny buckles of the same jewels were 
on her black satin shoes. Her arms 
were bare, and the flesh of the same 
colorless hue and want of tone as the 
bosom. Her face and neck were also of 
a deathly, poppied white. By her side 
was a small table of the same wood and 
design as the chair, and on it a French 
novel, a finely spun, aromatized hand- 
kerchief, and a small, green leather bag. 
What little of the chair’s seat projected 
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beyond the woman’s thighs was also of 
the same dark green shade. The thick 
velvet carpet, over which feet would 
noislessly tread, gave the same color- 
effect to the eye and made a weird but 
pleasing and quiet contrast to the maroon 
paper on the walls. The ceiling had a 
peculiar, uncanny effect on the stranger, 
for it was of spider-web design, done in 
forceful lines and dominant colors; black, 
silver and ghoulish green. Heavy, dark 
green—almost blackish green—curtains, 
relieved by golden embroidery, hung 
against windows and doors. With the 
exception of the dominant ceiling all the 
colors seemed to be suggested rather than 
pronounced. You realize the ns, 
gold, maroons, the intense black of the 
gown and the grewsome whitness of the 
woman’s skin, yet each seemed a part of 
the whole blended with a peculiar, sweet 
odor—the nauseous effect of which soon 
disappeared. But few paintings hung 
on the walls, and these were of a realistic 
and soul-repelling nature. They were 
in harmony with the room and its silent 
occupant, and gave out pain or pleasure 
according to the psychic responses of the 
observer. One, a magnificent piece of 
technique and coloring, represented a 
beautiful woman gowned for a ball. 
It was deceptive in its appearance of 
normality, for it represented a soul of a 
woman, the close observer being able to 
see through the gown and look upon the 
naked woman of flesh and passion. On 
approaching the portrait, this translu- 
cency merged into transparency, and 
then one saw the beautiful form and 
sensuous flesh. It was startling in its 
vividness, caused virile ideation, and one 
could feel the hot blood of desire pulse 
in harmony with the original of the 
painting. You unconsciously approached 
nearer this tempting, desirous woman, 
looked closer at the beautiful skin, and 
then the blood rushed to your head and 
eyes. But for a second only were you 
enthralled, for your heated blood sud- 
denly surged inward, leaving your skin 
cold, your flesh trembling, your body 





weak, your soul ashamed. But the eyes 
remained fixed on one horrible thing 
painted beneath the skin, for even this 
now became transparent. They saw a 
sinuous serpent whose tongue was the 
needle and the body the barrel of a 
hypodermic syringe. This gracefully 
poised snake lay over the heart, his head 
wakefully resting between the skinless 
breasts, his tail encircling the quivering 
flesh of waist and hips. The bright, 
shining scales of the pictured snake were 
morphine crystals. One shuddered and 
turned, disillusioned, horrified, but only 
to meet the meaning eyes of the portrait 
which directed your gaze to another 
portrait on the opposite wall. 

This was a picture of a beautiful girl. 
Her face depicted joyous adolescence, 
the eyes were those of enigmatical ionging, 
and beneath the skin showed the rich, 
red blood of health—the evidence of the 
springtime of womanhood. Only the 
eyes of desire and jetty black hair gave 
any clue to the relation of the original 
to the horrible portrait opposite, or to 
the living picture, the statuesque, chilling 
occupant of the chair. 

The face of the sitting woman was 
immobile, the head Juno-poised, the dry 
lips slightly parted. The eyes were 
greyish blue and appeared to stare into 
vacancy, or perhaps they subconsciously 
saw into the dim, ancestral past. Wide, 
wide open were the fibrillating lids, and 
from them hung the frail bars of the soul, 
the even, long lashes. ‘Tense, gracefully 
rigid, sat the drug-controlled woman as 
her eyes peered into the fascinating 
unknown. Not a sigh of regret, not a 
murmur of anguish or remorse, not a 
symptom of psychic consciousness emi- 
nated from the dreamer. She sat death- 
like, and one imagined he could hear the 
fluttering Azrael departing, leaving her 
hopeless, damned. Still she was magnif- 
icent in her introspective poise; she 
looked the Goddess of Negativenes, 
for neither limb nor bosom showed blood 
or passion. Her stream of life had 
rushed furiously on, and she knew it had 
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left her but the dregs. For a moment a 
tired smile pressed the hot lips together, 
then they relaxed, and her stare became 
intense, piercing, as though the dissolu- 
tion of body and life had taken place and 
the river of consciousness had passed 
out, and some sub-human entity was 
entering and holding her entranced in 
a life of the past that “hath elsewhere 
had its setting.” 

The curtains parted, and at the same 
moment the woman’s attitude changed 
to one of forced interest. She rested her 
arm on the table and slightly inclined 
her body toward her visitor. 

“Well, Doctor, how do you find baby 
to-day?” she asked, as the venerable 
family physician reached her side. 

“Badly, Mrs. Boyd, badly. He does 
not respond to any treatment; but cries— 
desperately cries, as though fiends pos- 
sessed him. Oh! the poor thing suffers 
much, much. I have never seen a case 
like his; it is a puzzle to me. He is in 
torture every minute. I wish to call in 
a specialist; something must be done.” 

The woman had again relapsed into 
her former attitude, and appeared to be 
searching space, but a close observer 
would have noticed that she heard and 
understood every word the doctor said, 
for when he admitted he could not 
diagnose her little one’s trouble, a smile 
of half pity, half scorn, flitted over her 
pallid features. She acquiesced in his 
wish to bring a consultant, and com- 
menced to discuss the case when she was 
interrupted by several successive yawns, 
and became restless and absent minded. 
She picked up the little bag, hurriedly 
excused herself, and left the room. 

An hour later she was again in the 
room, and now her gaze was fixed upon 
a delicately made cradle in which lay a 
tossing, screaming child. Not pity, but 
interested decision seemed to dominate 
the mother, for her attention was devoted 
to watching every sign of agony and 
listening to each distressful cry of the 
little one. Gradually the painful dis- 
tortions of the baby became less violent, 
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the facial twitchings ceased, the cries 
cadenced to moans, and the tortured 
mother saw for the first time a smile of 
content on the child’s face. She ap- 
proached the cradle and bent over the 
little one, kissed him; then dried the 
tears flowing down her cheeks. Then 
she stood over the cradle, her eyes 
strangely regarding the emaciated, tiny 
face, now quiet, gruesomely still. Semi- 
consciously she uttered her thoughts as 
though whispering to a wronged and 
helpless soul: “It’s true; true. My God! 
but it’s tree. Oh! what a blessing I kept 
the kind, old doctor. No, no, baby, 
baby darling, you'll no longer suffer. 
You must go to Heaven where peace 
reigns. Your life here would be a tor- 
ture, useless; Hell. All the furies of the 
damned, all the hate, disgust and cruelty 
of this world would be your constant 
companions on this earth. Innocent of 
all, you would be accused by all, cursed 
by all, helpless little one. Your mother 
will mete out her own punishment, will 
sign the death-warrant of her soul; her 
life departed the day it entered your 
poisoned, unconscious brain. My God! 
I tried to do it then, but your soul would 
not be denied, and cast you out a weak, 
tortured body to give me pain—oh! 
such heart-pain. But now, you'll be 
free, free. This, darling, I can do for 
you. 

She left the room, but soon returned 
with the nurse who was directed to watch 
the child. Peacefully he lay, peacefully 
for the first time. The woman took up 
a book and read, not noticing the slowing 
respirations of the infant. Night came 
on and the dull, tiny lights concealed in 
the spider-web ceiling gave a ghastly 
glow that well harmonized with the 
morbid color-effect of the room. The 
mother entered and directed the nurse to 
go to her dinner. Then she went and 
gazed at the portrait that depicted her 
joyous, innocent childhood. This gaze 
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was for a moment only, for she rapidly 
crossed the room and stood transfixed at 
the allegory of herself. She looked at the 
face, the pose, the translucent gown; 
then, like the fascinated bird which help- 
lessly but surely approaches the undulat- 
ing head and scintillating eyes of the 
charming snake, she went nearer the 
picture and stood transfixed before the 
sireneal thing whose shimmering scales 
fascinated and pleased her. For several 
minutes she stood immovable; then, 
slowly, automatically, approached her 
child. Its respirations had ceased. 
Without any visible signs of emotion she 
lifted the delicate eyelids, struck a match 
and examined the pin-head pupils. 
Gently closing the baby’s eyes she rose 
and went to the table, a long sigh being 
the only evidence of great psychic dis- 
turbance. Picking up the small bag, 
she entered her dressing-room. In a 
few minutes she returned, glanced at the 
quiet child, and resumed her seat in the 
oak chair. The French novel was taken 
up, but allowed to remain in her lap. 
Her head sank back, her eyes closed and 
she remained immobile, except for her 
lips, on which was a faint smile of content. 
Deep breathing followed, and with it 
came a slight color to the former hueless 
cheeks. The bosom rose and fell 
rhythmically, and seemed to have taken 
on the tone and fullness of virginity. 
The neck became plump and throbbing, 
and the active process of rejuvenation 
was apparent. The face and body had 
a strange appearance, for a new person- 
ality had entered, and the good soul was 
being driven out by a joyous, sensuous, 
controlling one. The eyes opened wide, 
and showed that harmony and peace 
reigned. The second personality had 
unfolded its damned soul and recognized 
the happy end of the babe, but not the 
cursed act of the murderess. 
Wriuiam Lee Howarp. 
Baltimore, Md. 








COMMON-SENSE ON THE RAILROAD QUESTION. 


By Linton SaTrerTawalt. 


HIS is not an attempt to solve the 

railroad problem; nor is it an 
effort to state anything concerning the 
railroad question that is not perfectly 
clear to all who understandingly think 
upon the subject. It is, however, an 
endeavor to suggest a way of stating the 
primal conditions of the problem, with the 
view of assisting the average mind in- 
telligently to consider the reasons urged 
for and against governmental ownership 
or control of railroads. With an intelli- 
gent grasp of those conditions one can 
weigh arguments to some purpose, while 
without such grasp one is likely to grope 
blindly amid a confusion of conflicting 
statements and half-understood reason- 
ing. 
- few casual conversations with such 
individuals as one may meet by chance 
will convince one that the average man 
has no clear conception of the real nature 
of a railroad or canal, as an instrument 
of transportation, or of the true relation 
which either sustains to the social body 
or State. 

That a great railroad corporation is a 
great business corporation, carrying on 
a great business enterprise, which busi- 
ness its managers are privileged to con- 
duct on “business principles” similar to 
those which control in large industrial 
enterprises, is, doubtless, essentially the 
view of multitudes of average intelligence, 
yet this conception of the legal and com- 
mercial position of our great carrying 
companies is as far from the real position 
as, in any matter, the false is from the 
true. So long as men hold to it, however, 
their judgment cannot be appealed to 
for any rational determination of the 
question pressing upon us, as to what 
we shall or, perhaps, must do, with 
regard to the granting by railroads of 
rebates and other favors to certain 
shippers. 


This, then, is an attempt to state the 
actual legal situation as it must first be 
seen before the bearings of the question 
can be understood, since we cannot grasp 
the relations of things until we see them 
as they really are. 

Let us, in imagination, go back to the 
time, within the memory of men still 
living, when the transportation of goods 
and persons was almost exclusively over 
two kinds of highways—natural water- 
ways and ordinary roads, more popularly 
known as highways. Over either kind 
of highways every one, without exception, 
was legally and practically free to carry 
his own or another’s goods without let or 
hindrance. The only condition—and 
this was not imposed by law or by the 
decree of other individuals—was that he 
possess the necessary vehicle, however 
crude, to carry his property. Even 
though he should possess no means of 
carriage he was, of course, free to trans- 
port on the highway his own person and 

by his own physical exertions. 
This substantially must have been the 
condition of the transportation system 
in our country less than a century ago. 
It offered absolute equality of opportunity 
to all in the way of transportation. 
Doubtless the better-equipped might 
carry goods more cheaply, but this 
greater economy in transportation would 
necessarily be due to the possession of 
better facilities by some, and not to any 
advantage connected with the highway 
over which the well-equipped and ill- 
equipped alike were free to convey their 
goods. Under our social system no one 
could, with reason, complain of such 
inequality. The same highway surface 
offered passage equally to the rich and to 
the poor, and alike to the commercially 
great and to the financially small. What- 
ever inequality in transportation might 
exist between business rivals already 
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existed when, with their goods, they 
entered on the highway, and was not 
created by those in charge of the highway. 
Thus was realized practical equality 
among shippers. 

If the above is substantially descriptive 
of the legal and the practical condition 
of the water and wagon transportation 
of a century ago, it is no less a fairly 
accurate description of the legal status, 
though not of the practical condition, of 
the railroad transportation of to-day. 
For the legal status of the dirt highway 
of the eighteenth century is, in a broad 
sense, the legal status of the railroad of 
the twentieth century. The modern rail- 
road is no more a business concern 
to be exploited by its owners for their 
profit, than was or is the common road 
highway. The public has the same 
definite claims on, and similar rights in 
each. 

These old highways were largely owned 
and “operated”—that is, cared for— 
by the public. The cost of maintenance 
was raised by public tax and the use was 
free. Asa yer the user would con- 
tribute to the cost, but the use, as such, 
was without charge, while to “the 
stranger within the gates” the highway 
was in fact free to use without price. 

Along with this free-highway system, 
however, a different system was some- 
times adopted, in pursuance of what ap- 
peared to be good public policy. Fran- 
chises were granted to individuals, au- 
thorizing them, sometimes, to take over 
highways already existing, sometimes to 
construct new ones, and in return for the 
cost of improving and maintaining up to 
a prescribed standard of excellence the 
highways thus granted to them or to be 
constructed by them, they were authorized 
to collect reasonable tolls from those 
actually using the highways. 

Thus came the toll-road or turnpike. 
The public at large were spared the cost 
of maintenance, which cost was paid by 
the persons actually using the highway, 
in the shape of tolls. Presumably they 
received the benefit of better roads than 
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would under then-existing circumstances 
have been maintained by the public at 
large. The public convenience, there- 
fore, was the justification of the toll-road 
or turnpike. A reasonable profit to the 
individuals who possessed the franchise 
was regarded as only fair compensation 
for the employment of their capital in 
road improvement and maintenance. 

Now, these toll-roads or turnpikes 
were and are—where they still exist— 
as truly public highways as were and are 
the streets and roads which the public 
open, improve and maintain at the public 

. No one ever dreamed, or now 
dreams, that any individual whose busi- 
ness or pleasure calls for the use of such 
highways is not entitled to the same 
service as every other individual having 
like occasion to use the highway. No one 
would have thought, no one would now 
think, of tolerating for a day any form of 
favoritism by the directors or managers 
of a turnpike or toll-road, in the way of 
rebate or discrimination in tolls, so that 
one business man might carry his goods 
to market more cheaply than his rival. 

If perchance, in the days of exclusive 
wagon-transportation on land, a coal- 
deposit should exist along the line of 
such a toll-road, any system of toll-rates 
by means of which some of the owners of 
that deposit could mine and transport to 
market their coal while others similarly 
situated could not do so with profit, 
would have raised, would now raise, 
under such conditions, such a storm of 
indignant protest from an outraged public 
that the offending corporation would be 
disciplined by the courts or legislature, 
or by both, as soon as the facts could be 
brought to official notice. 

If the managers of such a toll-road 
should themselves, either as individuals 
or through the medium of another cor- 
poration, become themselves the owners 
of part of the coal-beds along the line of 
their road, and while keeping the road 
open as a public highway to all other 
traffic, should by some scheme—by ex- 
cessive tolls or otherwise—make it prac- 








tically impossible for other individual 
owners of coal-lands along their road 
to mine and sell coal, they themselves 
meanwhile mining their coal and trans- 
porting it over their road to the nearest 
town at monopoly prices, such a condi- 
tion would be suffered to continue only 
long enough for the fact that it did exist 
to permeate the public mind. 

In short, the public understood, now 
understand, that the ordinary highway 
or the public toll-road, is a highway 
created by and maintained for the public, 
that every one of the public has a right 
to use it, absolutely on the same terms 
accorded to every one else, and that a 
denial of that right by any official having 
charge of such highway or toll-road 
would be an outrage so gross as to be 
unthinkable. 

Now but for the invention of the 
steam-engine, we might still be trans- 
porting our goods and persons over 
highways of the character described, with 
no rebate question, no railroad problem, 
to vex us. 

With the discovery that steam could 
be applied through the locomotive to the 
transportation of goods and persons on 
a grand scale and at a rapid pace, a new 
kind of public highway was called for 
and a new development of our highway 
system became a necessity. No change 
in principle, however, was involved. 
Expediency alone would dictate the 
phase of that development. The public 
already owned and “operated” a part 
of its highways; others it had turned 
over to private individuals incorporated 
as turnpike companies, to be maintained 
and “operated” solely for the public use 
and convenience, for the use of which a 
reasonable toll might be exacted from 
all the users alike. 

It was open to the public—that is, 
the State—to say that it would pursue 
the same policy in the opening, construc- 
tion and operation of the new kind of 
highway suitable for transportation by 
steam-power. It might, if deemed ex- 
pedient, build, equip and operate some, 
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and grant—exactly as in the case of the 
turnpikes or toll-roads—franchises to 
individuals, as railroad corporations, au- 
thorizing them to construct, equip and 
maintain a steam-power highway, com- 
monly known as a railroad, to be operated 
solely for the public use and convenience, 
for the use of which, precisely as in the 
case of the turnpike, a reasonable charge 
might be exacted from all users alike. 

If the former plan should be adopted 
it would be an extension or development 
of the free-highway system—-save, per- 
haps, in the matter of charges for use. 

If the latter, it would be an extension 
or development of the toll-road system. 
In some countries the public met this 
new condition of the transportation 
problem by extending their system of 
publicly-constructed and _publicly-main- 
tained highways through the building 
and operating of their own railroads, 
just as they build and maintain the 
simpler forms of highways, though 
maintaining the steam highways by 
charges to those using them rather than 
by general taxation as in the case of the 
other highways. This was, as has been 
observed, no real change of system. It 
was merely a development of the system 
to meet the requirements of changed 
conditions of transportation. 

Our country might have pursued the 
same policy and been perfectly consistent 
with its past. A different course was, 
however, deemed expedient, or at all 
events was adopted, and its justification 
must rest on expediency. We chose to 
extend, not the system of our publicly- 
maintained and publicly-operated high- 
ways, but the system of toll-roads con- 
structed and operated with private capital 
by corporations composed of private in- 
dividuals. This likewise, as above ob- 
served, was no change of system. This 
also was merely the extension and develop- 
ment of an existing system to meet the 
requirements of the changed conditions 
of transportation. 

Thus a privately-owned railroad is not 
a business establishment. It is the 
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ancient toll-road, evolved from trans- 
portation conditions and brought down 
todate. The railroad managers relatively 
and legally sustain exactly the same 
relation to all of the public having 
occasion to make use of their steam- 
power highways as the managers of the 
toll-road sustain to all of the public 
having need to travel over their turn- 
pike road. Whatever difference of re- 
lation may exist in practice is due to a 
perversion, not to a development of the 
system. 

Here, then, is the key to an under- 
standing of the underlying principles 
or conditions involved in the railroad 
problem. If one is perplexed by state- 
ments of railroad magnates or by argu- 
ments of attorneys, let him but apply to 
the railroad question under discussion 
the test here suggested of the turn- 
pike road and its public functions, 
and he can not go far astray. This 
will be a safe guide so far as the 
railroad company’s relations to the 
public and to shippers are involved. 
For let the fact never be lost sight of that 
a railroad is nothing more nor less than a 
public highway, specially constructed 
by public authority, solely for the pur- 
pose of enabling the public to make use 
of a special method of travel and trans- 
portation. Were it not a practical im- 
possibility in operation, there would 
seem to be no reason in principle why 
railroads should not be open to every one 
to run his private car over the tracks just 
as every one may run his private vehicle 
over the ordinary highway or sail his own 
craft on the natural waterway or on the 
artificial water-highways known as canals. 

What is above said concerning rail- 
roads will apply substantially to canals. 
They are but supplementary to the 
natural water-highways and have been 
constructed, in some instances by the 
public and in some instances by private 
capital through public grant of franchise. 
They must sustain the same relation to 
the public making use of water transpor- 
tation. 
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If the views above set forth are correct 
—and proof of their unsoundness is 
challenged—any one who accepts and 
comprehends them will see very clearly 
certain things. He will see that railroad 
rebates cannot on any principle of public 
policy be defended. He will see that 
any kind of freight discrimination is an 
offence against public law. He will see, 
beyond the power of sophistry to blur his 
vision, that restriction of, or any interfer- 
ence in, the mining and sale of coal by 
railroad corporations is a crime against 
society and against natural law. And 
seeing these things clearly, he will be 
much more likely to think straight. He 
will probably be led in his thinking to the 
conclusion that unless a sure way can be 
found to make the railroad service to the 
public equal and just to all, then govern- 
ment-ownership and operation of the 
railroads, in spite of undoubted objections, 
is as inevitable, as necessary, as with the 
advent of steam-power was the construc- 
tion of the railroad itself, and for the 
same reason,—to wit: that all the public 
may, subject to proper and uniform rates, 
have the free and equal use of steam- 
power highways for the transportation 
of their goods in that interchange of 
commodities which, under natural laws, 
should lead to an increase of wealth 
among the many rather than to the 
gathering of that wealth into the hands 
of the few. 

It is not meant to be here suggested 
that government-ownership is necessarily 
the solution of thisproblem. Anotherway 
out may be found. But it follows from 
what has here been shown, that the objec- 
tion so often made to state or government- 
ownership of railroads that such owner- 
ship is “socialistic” is without merit. 
The term “socialistic,” as thus used, 
doubtless implies the employment of gov- 
ernment powers and the use of public re- 
sources for the benefit of a part, only, of 
the public, or the taxing of property for 
the benefit of the propertyless. In this 
sense, however, a state-owned railroad is 
less “ socialistic” than are our city ‘streets 
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and free country roads. More especially is 
this true of the modern stone roads. For 
the free public roads are maintained as 
highways by a tax on all property for the 
benefit—it might be said—of a part only, 
who drive over them, while the expense of 
maintaining a state or government-owned 
steam-power highway, doubtless, would 
be collected of those who actually should 
use it. If, then, one will but view the 
railway, not as a great business enterprise 
but as a public highway it will be easy 
to laugh at the specter of “socialism” 
which is sometimes conjured up to fright- 
en people from the exercise of their rea- 
soning powers and it will be plain that 
the old-time highway is, in sober fact, 
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more “ socialistic,” more “paternalistic” 
than a state-owned railroad. 

But it is meant to show here what 
must be the test of any remedy offered as 
a satisfactory solution and that that test 
is: will the proposed remedy secure for 
the public using the railroads the same 
service, relatively speaking, which the 
public gets from a public toll-road? 
The test is simple and its application 
will, it is submitted, clear up the minds 
of many who have but vague ideas as 
to the legal status of railroads and their 
relations to the public. 


Linton SATTERTHWAIT. 
Trenton, N. J. 


THE BUILDING OF THE CITY BEAUTIFUL.* 


By Joaquin MILLER. 


CuHaprer XX. 


WHEN MAN IS NOT WATCHING MAN. 


I ruunk the bees, the blessed hees, 
Are better, wiser far than we. 
The very wild birds in the trees 
Are wiser far, it seems to me; 
For love and light and sun and air 
Are theirs, and not a bit of care. 


What bird makes claim to all God's trees? 

What bee makes claim to all God's flowers ? 
Behold their perfect harmonies, 

Their common hoard, the common hours! 
Say, why should man be less than these, 
The happy birds, the hoarding bees ? 

The birds? What bird hath envied bird 

That he sings on as God hath willed? 

Yet man—what song of man is heard 

But he is stoned, or cursed, or killed ? 

God, sweet si of the air, 
No sparrow falls without his care. 


O, brown bee in your honey-house! 
Could we like you but find it best 

To common build and peace espouse, 
To common toil, to common rest, 

To common share our sweets with men— 

We sorely would be better then. 


° HREE other things I constantly 

wonder at here,” was his remark 

to her one morning: “The marvelous 

growth of your groves; the law and order; 
* Begun in the December, 1904, issue. 


and the large intelligence of your people.” 
“In the first place, to answer you in 


order, we have here three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year, in which to 
toil, fashion, build. Besides that, these 
trees, plants, cereals, and all things that 
spring from the earth, have twelve full 
and fervid months in which to grow, 
while in most places they have but four, 
six, or seven at the farthest. So you see 
that we have three or four times as many 
days and months in the year here as in 
many places. All that this desert, so- 
called, was waiting for came when we 
brought the rain and led the water down 
from the trout-streams or up from our 
artesian wells. The water followed these 
channels and furrows down through the 
dust and mud, the dust was watered, the 
mud was drained, all by means of this 
same force, and in this same furrow we 
planted the banana-slip, the olive-branch, 
the mulberry-tree, and all other sorts of 
trees from all lands. Then we had only 
to widen and duplicate the furrows, and 
sow them with rice, then dam the furrow, 
and it was flooded and brought to per- 

















fection without further effort. Cane, 
wheat, maize, all things under the sun in 
fact, came to us and nourished us almost 
without a stroke or a bit of help from our 
hands. And now here is one thing I 
must beg you to note distinctly. We not 
only have had all the time that God has 
given us because of a kindly clime, but 


we have husbanded it. We have cherish- 
ed and housed and husbanded time as 
others do gold.” 


He looked into her face inquiringly. 

“T will explain,” she said. “ Civilized 
man, so-called, spends his time in watch- 
ing his fellow-man. How many men in 
eleven are really at work? One! Yes, 
in the greatest city of earth, London, it 
takes ten men to watch and keep that one 
man at work. In the country the pro- 
portion of workers and watchers is about 
evenly divided. Sometimes these English 
take it into their heads to hang one of 
their number. They actually spend a 
lifetime, or what would fully aggregate a 
long lifetime, in taking that one man’s 
life. But we have no bankers, no land- 
lords, no brokers, no soldiers, no jailers, 
no idlers indeed of any sort set to watch 
ourselves. So you see we have to our- 
selves all the time that God and a genial 
clime can give. And this answers, in 
some sort, at least, your first inquiry. 

“ As for the second, our law and order, 
we found that here, here with the savages, 
so-called. It is true they had only the 
germ; we have given the germ growth. 
They had laid the keel of our ship of 
State; we have helped to launch it, that is 
all. You see the Indian is and always 
was,” she went on, “the truest and most 
perfect communist. All the lands, horses, 
products of the fields and chase, every- 
thing but the bow in his hand, was as 
much the property of his brother as him- 
self. And so there was no stealing; 
there was no temptation to robbery or 
murder for money or property. With 
this millstone of temptation taken from 
about a man’s neck, see how tall and 
erect he would stand! Take away the 
temptation to lie from the clerk who sells 
goods, from the grocery-man, the poli- 
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tician, all people, in fact, who live in 
idleness upon the toil of others, and see 
what a long and a strong step forward 
man has made, and how little friction 
will then be found in the machine of law 
and order. We have conserved all that 
was good in the Indian’s life, and dis- 
carded that which was outgrown. We 
have continued the common ownership 
of nature’s storehouse, and left to the 
individual the fruit of his own toil. 

“ And now as to the third object of your 
wonder,” she said. “We had, as you 
well know, long contemplated a colony 
in Palestine, but we finally saw that this 
would be only a garden for the thistles, and 
when the crisis came we were quite ready. 

“T had at hand the material for the 
new order of things, so far as brave hearts 
and ready hands could make it. All we 
had to do was to transfer ourselves to the 
spot where we were to set up our taber- 
nacle of pure worship, like the Pilgrim 
Fathers. True, we were not nearly so 
numerous then as now, but all the time 
our friends have been coming; and now, 
of course, since all things flourish so 
wonderfully, they will come in astonishing 
numbers. And they will be, as they have 
been from the first, of the very best,— 
men and women who believe in man and 
his glorious destiny; men and women 
who care for man, and are content to let 
God take care of himself; men and 
women who dare not presume to speak 
for God, but keep silent and let him speak 
for himself; men and women who 
devoutly adore all that is good and 
beautiful,—lovers, believers; men and 
women who here have time to meditate and 
see more clearly; men and women who 
with that dignity of soul which is the only 
true humility, and that humility of soul 
which is the only true dignity, begin to see, 
and to say lovingly, one to another: ‘The 
Infinite God is “the aggregate man.”’” 


Cuaprer XX]. 
LESSONS NOT IN BOOKS. 


Man’s books are but man's : 
win ad, op Nip hewene 


the violet, 
The large. Guid letter of the chy. 
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NE day, in his quiet rounds through 
this new Eden on earth, and when 
quite alone, he came upon a group of 
gray-haired and serene men and women 
of most venerable aspect. They were 
gathered in a grove by a fountain near a 
field of corn. Not far away were herds 
of cattle ruminating on the sloping brown 
hills. Farther on and still up toward the 
higher land were flocks of sheep under the 
yellow pines, white and restful as summer 
clouds. 

As he approached this quiet group of 
venerable people, they, rather by act than 
word, made him one of their number, and 
he sat down in silence on a little hillock 
of wild grass in the shadow of a broad 
palm-tree. 

How perfectly serene, how entirely 
satisfied they all seemed! how unlike the 
garrulous and nervous and never-satisfied 
old bodies of the social world in the great 
cities in which he had dwelt, were these 
tranquil and serene old women here! 
They were beautiful women, beautiful in 
body as in soul. They literally made 
man in love with old age, even before 
they had opened their lips to speak in 
their low, sweet fashion. 

And these benign and restful men! He 
began to recall the old men, old beaux, 
roués, whom he had encountered in 
London, Paris, Rome,—their wrinkles, 
powder, paint; their terror at the ap- 
proaches of time; their dismay at the 
thought of death; their lies, lies on their 
lips, lies in every act of their lives, their 
lustful lies to women,—their whole foul 
and most despicable existence. 

“Ah me,” thought he, “why may a 
man not grow in grandeur as he grows in 
years, like the mighty trees of the forest ? 
Is a man less than a tree? Shall a man 
who is made in God’s image make him- 
self less than a tree ?” 

“We meet here, or in some othef like 
pleasant place daily,” began one of the 
most venerable men, “to take lessons. 
We are children at school, you see”; 
and he smiled pleasantly on the group of 
gray heads under the palms round about. 

“But you have no books.” 
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“We desire thought rather than books. 
If Shakespeare found in the books of his 
day only ‘words, words, words,’ what 
shall be said of the books now that deluge 
the earth?” 

“ But we have books every now and then 
that gleam like lightning through a cloud.” 

“Yes, there are veins of gold in almost 
every mountain, glints of light in almost 
every storm-cloud, as you suggest; but 
why have the storm at all? Why labor 
with the mountain of old errors or take 
light from the cloud, when the world is all 
light if we will but see the light ?” 

“ And books will not help you to see the 
light ?” 

“Hold a book up before your face con- 
tinually, and how much of the sun can 
you see?” asked the old man, earnestly. 
“No, the world has run all to words, as a 
luxuriant garden runs to weeds in the 
autumn; the press, the pulpit—nearly all 
words, words, words!” said the old man 
finally. 

The stranger could but recall the pro- 
test of Christ, as the kindly old man con- 
cluded and was silent. He remembered 
that enduring truths have been born in 
the desolate places; that the Ten Com- 
mandments came down to us out of the 
most savage mountain ever seen; that 
Christ grew to manhood in the woods of 
Nazareth; that the Koran was written on 
storm-bleached bones in a cave; that the 
face of God was seen in the desert only 
of old, and that it was only to a houseless 
boy on the plains of Shinar, where he 
found a stone for a pillow, that the ladder 
of heaven was let down. 

“The one main duty of man to man is 
to convince him that death is a thing not 
to be feared, but, in its ordinary course, 
to be desired above all things,” said the 
master of the quiet little school; and he 
continued: “To convince him of this he 


must be convinced of his immortality. 
He must not only be convinced of his 
immortality, but he must be convinced 
that he begins life, the next life, precisely 
where he attains to in this; that in this 
way, and this way only, is it possible for a 
man to really lay up treasures in heaven. 
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And to convince a man of his immortality 
and of the preservation of his treasures in 
heaven is to develop the best that is in 
him and all that isin him. In order that 
all his senses may be developed, he must 
return to nature and nature’s God. 
Why should the silly sheep have sense of 
sight, smell, taste, superior to our own? 
Why should even a dog be able to look a 
man in the face, or smell his foot-prints, 
and know more about him in a minute 
than a man may learn in a year? Not 
long ago, while spending the night among 
the cattle, so that I might learn from 
them, I saw some rise up and move aside 
and look, as if they saw God or angels 
pass; or as if Christ had come again to 
companion with the beasts of the stalls.” 

The master was silent a time; then, as 
none of his companions spoke, but all seem- 
ed inclined to listen further, he went on: 

“Thousands of years ago, we know 
man met God and the angels face to face; 
but in grasping after gains, going out to 
battle, cultivating only the sense of 
acquisition and of destruction, man has 
fallen behind even the brute in the finer 
senses of vision and apprehension of the 
beautiful and good. But here, at last, 
after all the ages of blackness and 
brutality, man finds place and time to 
sit down and meditate in silence and 
soberness, and to live by the precepts of 
the Sermon on the Mount.” 

He again rested, and waited for the 
words of others. As no one spoke, the 
master said to them: 

“You do well to meet daily, to meditate 
continually; for never had man such 
responsibility; because never had man, 
since that other Eden, such opportunity. 
You do well to leave behind you all 
books, the dreary history of continuous 
crimes and bloodshed on the one hand, 
and the weary round of lengthened 
prayers for impossible things on the other 
hand. You have a right to be happy, 
continually happy, as you are here. 
Nay, more; I assert that it is not only 
your right to be happy, but it is your duty 
to be happy; and beyond this lies the 
boundless duty to the world. Let us 
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follow the footprints of Christ, so that we 
may in some fair day overtake Christ, 
and then will the sad and weary world 
follow in our footprints and be glad and 
be good. Let us cultivate our senses by 
pure and peaceful and unselfish lives, till 
we at length have the discernment at least 
of dumb brutes. Let us teach the world 
that if it will only lift up its face from 
money-getting on earth it may see God in 
heaven.” 





Cuaprer XXII. 
THE TRULY BRAVE. 
Anp wuat for the man who went forth for the 


t, 

Was iff fa the bettle and shorn of « limb? 

Why. honor for him who falls in the fight, 
ee 


Give honor, give 
Give booed seed afro ch Sites =~ 


us ees Cope heroes Ee ees 
In battles of 
Who fought all 
In his reason at last from the hardness and hate? 
ee a es ee 


wn 
To that lowly, lone hero who dared challenge fate. 


God God n, and God help us all! 
«That peng a ef oan” ” wherever he be, 
“That young man of ” wherever he fall,— 
iaerstettins bay Spee my to one,— 

us t a rose; us t a great tree 
To hide his poor grave from the world and the sun. 


I tell you "t were better to cherish that soul— 
That soldier that battles with ipebene, 
That climbs the steep ramparts wrong has 


And “als beaten back by the rude, trampling 
, better to cherish his words and his worth 
all the Napoleons that ever cursed earth. 
“J AM going to the hospital before 
breakfast to-morrow; it lies some 
forty miles out in the mountains. We go 
by electric train. Will you go?” 

“ Gladly.” ; 

“But ah,” and here she was sad and 
thoughtful, “this is a sad case I am going 
out to look after. ‘The woman is a friend 
of mgjne, a princess by birth, and when in 
the ‘world, the struggling world as you 
know it, she was always very ambitious 
of distinction. Thinking herself cured of 
that, or rather hoping to become quite 
cured of it here, she egme to’me only a 
year ago. But alas! In less than a year 
after her arrival she grew again ambitious, 
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and, desiring a high place as director, she 
grew so desperate as to tell a falsehood to 
some others, who, like herself, had newly 
come and had not yet grown strong.” 

“And she was detected ?” 

“Oh, no; not detected; not nearly so 
bad as that. She came and told me the 
next day; and she then went and told 
all to"-whom she had talked; and when 
the court sat in judgment she stood up 
and made public confession. Then she 
condemned herself to the hospital for half 
a year. I begged the judge that she 
should not be permitted to sentence her- 
self so severely; but the judge thought 
the punishment none too hard, and so let 
her go to the hospital the full time for 
which she had sentenced herself.” 

“ For which she had sentenced herself ?” 

“Yes. You see our hospital here for 
mental maladies and physical ailments is 
the same. We try to be even more gentle 
with those who have maladies of the 
mind than those who have ailments of the 
body; for a man may lose a limb and yet, 
if his mind is clear, he does not suffer 
nearly so much as one with an afflicted 
mind. Besides, a mental ailment, rare 
with us, fortunately, is much more subtile 
and hard to master than a physical one. 
Take this case for example. For genera- 
tions back, her family, a most noble 
Polish one, had been bitterly impover- 
ished; and you can easily see how with 
their pride and poverty together they 
transmitted their misery to this poor 
friend of mine who is now serving out 
her time in the hospital.” 

He found the “hospital” a sort of 
summer watering-place; not a Newport 
or a Saratoga, however. It was a Chris- 
tian place, neither noisy in the least nor 
devoted to any sort of folly to attract 
attention. All the invalids, mental or 
physical, from down in the valley were 
here. The new mothers were in a similar 
retreat further on. He found many 
people coming and going, these fragrant 
pine-groves being cooler and the air more 
invigorating than in the great valley 
below. All the mental sick, “convicts” 
we call them in Christian lands, kept 
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themselves at some sort of work in attend- 
ing on the physical sick. And yet the 
numerous visitors kept heaping attention 
on the “convicts”; more attention, in- 
deed, did they receive than those who had 
only bodily ailments. 

He was so enchanted with the humanity, 
the heart, the real Christianity in all he saw 
here, that his whole soul was filled with 
exultation at the possibilities of the future. 

“You will have a city here, such a 
city, in magnitude and glory, as the world 
has never seen,” he said, as they walked 
the hospital grounds together. 

Pausing for a moment, she raised her 
head and answered: “It is possible. 
But cities, great cities, as a rule, should 
not be.” Then she said, after a moment’s 
silence: “True, we must have centers. 
Each division of the earth, natural or 
artificial, great or small, must have a 
common center, a heart. The hands, 
the feet, all have their functions and they 
all have laws of health; but with the 
means of transportation without cost 
within the reach of all, great cities will not 
be built. Population in the outside 
world is growing denser because of the 
greed of landlords and the folly of grant- 
ing railway privileges, which makes 
transportation difficult. With our rapid 
free transit, our railways supported out 
of the rental value of our land, we keep 
our city like a garden, as you see. No, I 
would sweep great cities like New York 
and London from the face of the earth. 
We know that sword and flood and flame 
have been against cities from the first 
dawn of history. Pestilence, the very 
hand of God, has ever been turned 
against all great cities. Children die in 
cities, men and women are dwarfed in 
cities. No great man has ever yet been 
born in a great city. A city is a sin and 
a shame, a crime against the human race. 
Each man must have his acre, his vine 
and fig-tree, his place of retreat, his grove, 
his temple, his shrine where he may 
pray, may meditate, may be all himself.” 

In the cool of the evening they took the 
cars for the city. 

(To be concluded.) 
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“GET THEE BEHIND ME, SATAN!” 


R. BEARD in his cartoon this month 
gives emphasis to one of the most 
stupendous issues that has been raised in 
recent years,—namely, whether it is right 
for the church of God to accept hush-money 
or bribes from those who “devour widows’ 
houses and for a pretence make long pray- 
ers.” Nothing has more clearly or start- 
lingly disclosed the influence of modern com- 
mercialistic materialism in lowering the moral 
ideals that differentiate the teachings of Jesus 
from those of the Pharisees of his age, than 
the acceptance by religious bodies of dona- 
tions of money from the master and domina- 
ting spirit of the Standard Oil Company. 
The immoral history of the Standard Oil 
Company, from the time when it began to 
mercilessly crush out all competition to the 
hour when as a triumphant monopoly it held 
the citizens of the republic completely in its 
power, is a matter of unimpeachable eviden- 
tial record. The facts have been brought 
out in the sworn testimony presented before 
congressional, legislative and other author- 
ized investigating committees, as well as in 
the admissions and signed statements of offi- 
cials in the company and in the conspiring 
railways. Furthermore, Mr. Rockefeller has 
been the master-spirit who at any period could 
have prevented its morally criminal career. 
And now, when there are on every hand evi- 
dences of a moral renaissance, a general 
awakening on the part of the people to the 
deadly peril to the republic of trusts and mo- 
nopolies of which the Standard Oil Company 
is the most odious example, Mr. Rockefeller 
adroitly comes forward with ‘small donations 
to churches, knowing full well that their ac- 
ceptance will practically gag the pulpit and 
make numbers of ministers apologists for the 
evil methods which more than anything else 
have corrupted government and imperiled 
free institutions. That he was not mistaken 


in his surmises is amply borne out by the whole- 
sale attempt to gloss over the glaring moral 
crimes, and by the attempt to ignore the vital 
question involved, to shift the issue and to 
befog the public mind by those high up in the 
religious councils whose greed for tainted goid 
seems to have blinded their moral perceptions. 


How Mr. Rockefeller must laugh in his 
sleeve to see leading religious lights and prom- 
inent so-called religious journals advising 
the acceptance of his gifts, and either express- 
ing ignorance of the immoral practices of the 
Standard Oil Company or Justifying its in- 
iquity. One can imagine him chuckling ove 
the small cost of the outlay that has won over 
scores of clergymen and silenced others. He 
gave one hundred thousand dollars to the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, while 
his share of plunder gained in the shameful 
extortions against our people practiced by his 
trust during the coal-strike must have amount- 
ed to millions. 

At the time of the great coal-strike the Stand- 
ard Oil Company was wholesaling oil in New 
York City at a handsome profit at seven and 
one-half cents per gallon. When the stress 
of the people compelled them to turn to oil 
for fuel, the company raised the price four 
cents per gallon; and, as pointed out at the 
time by great metropolitan journals, this in- 
crease in price alone (based on the number of 
gallons sold the previous year) amounted to 
more than ninety million additional dollars 
wrung from the misery and distress of Amer- 
ica’s millions by the richest trust in the world, 
simply because through unfair means and 
corrupt practices this great company had been 
able to crush opposition and place the 
completely at the mercy of its extortions. 
Rockefeller, as the heaviest stockholder in 
the company, reaped the lion’s share of this 
blood-money. 

We repeat, when the master-spirit of the 
Standard Oil Company compares his enor- 
mous booty gained during this single exhibi- 
tion of the Geatomes (?) of monopoly with 
the pitifully small amount which he has paid 
to silence the pulpit and win apologists in the 
religious press at the present critical period 
when the conscience of the nation is awakened 
to the iniquity of his corporation and its spoli- 
ation of the people, he must conclude that the 
so-called custodians of the conscience-thought 
and moral energies of the nation have more 
elastic consciences and yield more readily to 
the seductive influence of gold than any other 
class of individuals. 
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THE CANNIBAL Cook—‘‘ Take him away! He's flavored with 
Standard Oil!” From the Kansas City Times. 
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Bartholomew, in Minneapolis Journal. 





PORK COMES HIGH. Bartholomew, in Minneapolis Journal. 


THE SENATE HAS ARRANGED FOR A COMMITTEE 
The Attempted Congressional Steal. TO SIT ON THE R. R. RATE PROPOSITION 


(See ‘In the Mirror of the Present.’’) THIS SUMMER. 
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De Mar, in Philadelphia Record. 





“UNDER THE BULLITT BILL THE MAYOR IS 
A CZAR.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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Ryan Walker, in Cleveland (Ohio) World. 


UNCLE SaM (to Europe)—“ I have a welcome for every bon- 
est, tao immigrant, but you must keep these at home.” 
rding to the Government estimate, 1,000,000 immi- 
its wil _ in the United States during the fiscal year.— 
News Item 
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HOW TO SAVE THE CORPORATIONS. 
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EDITORIALS. 


BULWARKING DEMOCRACY THROUGH PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


I. LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF THE PRESENT. 


N SPITE of the many strong reactionary 
currents and influences that are inimical 
to the fundamental principles of democracy, 
and the amazing revelations of recent years 
indicating the presence of graft, corruption 
and general decadence of political morality 
throughout the various ramifications of 
government which has paralleled this steady 
drifting away from the old moorings of true 
democracy, the thoughtful patriot finds 
strong grounds for encouragement in the 
general signs of an awakening on the con- 
science side of public life; for he remembers 
that in the history of Anglo-Saxon civilization 
these moral awakenings have almost invariably 
been followed by revolutionary reforms that 
have met and counteracted the sinister evils 
that threatened the progress of national life 
and the moral integrity of the people. More- 
over, there is everywhere apparent an in- 
creasing recognition of the importance of 
jundamental remedies—remedies that shall 
meet present conditions in such a manner as to 
restore and maintain the basic principles of 
democracy, or give back the government in 
fact as well az theory to the people, and at the 
same time resurrect the old-time civic pride 
and sense of duty or responsibility on the part 
of individual citizens, which is as essential to 
the normal life of a republic as is oxygen 
necessary to a healthy physical o 
The systematic defeat of the will and in- 
terest of the people the union of 
privileged interests and political machines 
controlling the people’s mis-representatives, 
can and must be met by the general intro- 
duction of measures in accord with the funda- 
mental demands of democracy, which, as 
Webster aptly put it, recognizes the supreme 
power as “retained and directly exercised by 
the people.” This can be readily and suc- 


cessfully achieved by the introduction of 
such ideal democratic measures as the initia- 
tive, the referendum, the right of recall, and 
proportional representation. But while in 
our judgment the union of all friends of free 
institutions in a determined battle for these 
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vital measures is supremely important at the 
present crisis in our national life, something 
further is demanded to reawaken the civic 
conscience and so impress the rising genera- 
tion with the solemn responsibilities devolving 
on every citizen to steadfastly perform his 
civic duties, to the end that a real or true 
democracy shall be preserved and handed 
down to future generations and that newer and 
grander achievements shall mark the higher 
and nobler ideals which an ethically enlight- 
ened free government shall conceive. 

For many years the more profound students 
of our political institutions have realized that 
school, church and home alike are failing in 
maintaining the high and fine civic spirit in 
the young which marked the early days of our 
history. Our fathers, rightly recognizing 
that democracy demanded an _ intelligent 
electorate, introduced our great system of free 
popular education, which it was intended 
should not only train the intellect, but fit the 
young for the high and solemn duties which a 
republic justly demands from her childrea. 
That in this respect their cherished hopes 
have failed of realization is everywhere ap- 
parent, as nowhere are civic obligations more 
ignored than among the educated—they who 
by union and consecration could easily have 
held the ethical standard in party and nation 
so high that it would have been impossible 
for the interests of the nation to be sacrificed 
as they have been during the past quarter of a 
century, through the government being aban- 
doned to rings, machines and conscienceless 
party-bosses, who through conspiracy or 
partnership with public-service tions 
and other privileged interests have so sub- 
verted the government that the millions of 


America are being systematically plundered 
on every hand by the new feudalistic com- 


These facts have of recent years given grave 
concern to many of our -minded patriots, 
but it remained for Mr. Wilson L. Gill, of the 
Franklin Institute, of ia, to clearly 
recognize the cause of this weakness and to 
perfect in a practical manner a plan by which 
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the public schools of America shall awaken a 
deathless civic spirit in the young and not only 
fit them for the exercise of good citizenship, 
but so habituate them to perform their duties 
that it will become as natural as the perform- 
ance of any other serious obligation of life. By 
his well-considered and practical plan the chil- 
dren early become inculcated with a knowledge 
of public duties, while through their daily 
practice they are indelibly impressed upon the 
plastic brain so that the pupils go forth from 
the public school with a quickened civic spirit 
which shall make democracy a part of the 


religion of life. 


Il. THE PHILOSOPHIC REASON FOR CIVIC 
DECADENCE. 


In considering the comparative failure of 
present education to awaken the civic spirit, 
Mr. Gill, in common with other serious 
students, was impressed with the fact that in 
the early years of our history there was a 
general independence, a wholesome fearless- 
ness of thought, an impatience at anything 
that was fundamentally unjust, a moral 
stamina and courage that made men dare all 
for the defence of the principles of justice, 
equity and the essential rights of man. He 
noticed also the general recognition on the 
part of the individual that the nation had 
certain claims upon him; that there were 
duties which were incumbent upon all true 
friends of republican institutions that could 
not rightly be ignored or shifted to others’ 
shoulders. He also perceived that in those 
early days the children were during the greater 
part of their formative years under the home 
influence, and the home life was a dominant 
power in impressing the plastic mind. Here 
was developed character and rugged inde- 
pendence of thought and spirit very impatient 
with arbitrary customs, especially when those 
customs were conceived to be unjust. 

Later the conditions of life were revolu- 
tionized. The factory and mill arose, and 
other revolutionary changes due to invention 
and the introduction of steam changed the 
old order; and these new conditions made 
the old home life more and more impossible 
in so far as many were concerned. To meet 
the changed condition the extension of the 
school terms and the general improvement or 
elaboration of the schools were resorted to. 
The friends of popular education, however, 
failed in two vital particulars. They laid too 
much stress on mere intellectual training, not 


izing that with the lessening of the 
home life of the child the development of 
character, the sturdy republican ideals and 
the civic spirit would receive less emphasis 
than heretofore. They failed to recognize that 
under the new order the home was no longer 
the dominant moulding factor in child-life. 
Hence no adequate provisions were made for 
the proper development of the civic spirit in 
the school system; while a second error was 
made in transplanting the old system of 
autocratic rule that had been in practice in 
monarchal lands, instead of instilling into the 
management of the school the democratic 
spirit or giving the young that large share in 
the maintenance and carrying forward of 
school-government that should awaken and 
hold in vigorous life the moral enthusiasm of 
the young, encouraging at once the initiative 
on the part of the pupil while developing the 
knowledge of government and impressing the 
grave sense of the duty and responsibility 
which it imposes. 

To Mr. Gill as perhaps to no one before him 
came the force of this fact, so strangely over- 
looked by democratic educators. He saw as 
by inspiration that the autocratic spirit of the 
present educational system, however admir- 
able for the training of those destined to be 
ruled by monarchs and classes, was un- 
favorable to the making of democrats. The 
child-mind through several years was habitu- 
ated to be unquestioningly ruled by other 
minds. The formative period was spent under 
the domination of the autocratic spirit, and the 
raultitude of the young were trained to un- 
questioningly obey, to do as they were told,— 
in a word, to accept the orders given. They 
were trained to be subjects, not severeigns; 
to be ruled, not to be a part of the ruling force. 
Here, then, was the key to the strange phe- 
nomenon that the educated left school with 
little or no adequate sense of civic duty or of 
the obligations which devolved upon them; 
and having been taught and habituated to 
obey in government during the formative 
period, they had naturally enough become so 
accustomed to act on the initiative of others 
or under orders, that they fell into the political 
grooves and followed the dictates of the boss 
or the machine. 

Thus the politics of cities, and later of 
the states and of the nation, came more and 
more under the control of the uneducated, 
and especially of those unschooled in the 
fundamental ideals and vital demands of 
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democracy. Men innocent of ethics, domina- 
ted by egotistic or selfish motives, became the 
master-spirits in government and in commer- 
cial life, exercising their masterful infiuence 
for personal advancement or gain. 

The recognition of these two fundamental 
weaknesses in our public-school system and the 
realization of the fatal result to free institu- 
tions, led Mr. Gill to seek a rational and prac- 
tical plan by which the school should nobly per- 
form the high and to a republic most essential 
function,—that of fostering a fine civic con- 
science and habituating the child to the prac- 
tice of civil or political duties en so that 
it should become a part of his after-life; a duty 
not for a moment to be ignored or neglected. 
He at once set to work to perfect a plan by 
which the civic spirit and the practical duties 
of a democratic citizen should become real and 
vital parts of the American child’s education. 


Ill. THE SCHOOL CITY AS A PRACTICAL BUL- 
WARK FOR DEMOCRACY. 


The results of his labors were at length laid 
before a number of the most progressive educa- 
torsand high-minded patriots, and they quickly 
recognized in the proposed plan a real remedy 
for the grave defects of democratic education. 
The plan elaborated by Mr. Gill comprehended 
making every public-school the theater for a 
municipal government. In fact, every school 
that adopts this method receives a charter from 
the board of education, and thenceforth the 
children govern, aided from time to time by the 
sympathetic suggestions of the teacher. Un- 
der their charter they form a complete city 
government, each room co’ ding to a 
ward, the government of the whole being ad- 
ministered by a mayor, board of councilmen, 
judges, policemen and other officials, all elected 
for term of ten weeks by the free and full 
franchise of all the pupils of the School City. 
In referring to the need and practicality of the 
School City movement, the manual recently 
issued by the Board of Public Education of 
Philadelphia says: 


“The duties of citizenship are so simple, easy, 
few and far between where citizens in general 
are faithful, that statesmen and scholars have 
failed to recognize that: 

“The habit of performing the few duties of 
citizenship is an art, and must be learned as 
other practical arts, by a long apprenticeship 
under competent instruction. Conducted with 
the right spirit, this is both simple and easy 
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and a joy to all concerned, but the right habits 
of life cannot be formed except by long prac- 
tice. 

“Since the development of great factories 
and other establishments which separate boys 
during the character-forming period of their 
lives, from their parents, successful civic appren- 
ticeship can be carried on in the schools and 
nowhere else so well, if at all.” 


IV. PRACTICAL SUCCESS OF THIS IDEAL MEAS- 
URE FOR FOSTERING GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 
The first practical experience in the plan 

carefully elaborated by Mr. Gill was made in 
1897. It proved even more successful than its 
friends dared to anticipate. Since then it has 
been successfully employed in normal schools, 
in public schools of various grades, from the 
lowest to the highest, and also in Cuba when the 
public-school system was introduced; for so 
marked had been the success in Philadelphia 
and elsewhere that when the United States gov- 
ernment occupied this island, General Wood 
employed Mr. Gill to introduce his method into 
the Cuban public-school system at the expense 
of the United States government of occupation. 
The success was most and pro- 
nounced, proving that the child-mind, even 
when it has had no educational advantages, is 
quick to catch the high, fine enthusiasm of 
the teacher and soon takes great pride in the 
government and discipline of the school in 
which it is a part of the responsible govern- 
ment. The manual to which we have referred, 
after describing the success in Cuba, says: 


“There are many successful School Cities 
in the United States, and the movement is 
developing elsewhere. 

“In July, 1898, the Philadelphia Board of 
Public Education authorized the 
of one Schcol City. In 1903 they authorized 
its introduction into all schools applying for the 
privilege, and thirty schoo!s availed themselves 
of it before June, 1904. In the fall the revised 
charter was authorized and the Board 
the systematic introduction of the method, with 
a view of putting it into all schools as soon as 
practicable.” 


It is interesting to note that where the 
movement has been in practical operation for 
a number of years it has steadily grown in favor. 
Thus we find Professor Myron T. Scudder, 
the head of the State Normal School at New 
Paltz, New York, thus testifying to the result 
in his own school: 
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“The School City organized in this school 
five years ago is in more vigorous operation than 
ever, and is a powerful factor in our daily work. 
To me it is simply indispensable as an aid in 
school management, and I would not think for 
a moment of dropping it, or of substituting 
some other form of organization. The partici- 
pation of students in the management of the 
school is essential in any scheme of American 
education where children are to be trained and 
fitted to carry out the kind of government and 
to fill the responsibilities outlined in Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address, and I consider the School 
City the best scheme ever devised for giving to 
our young people the kind of training that they 
need so much in these particulars.” 


Professor Charles R. Drum, the principal of 
the Prospect School, of Syracuse, New York, 
writes as follows: 


“From the time of your organizing the School 
City in my school, five years ago, to the present, 
we have gotten thoroughly satisfactory moral, 
civic and pedagogical results, such as previ- 
ously we knew nothing about. As you assured 
me we would—I not believing it possible—we 
have gotten equally good results from the first 
primary grade to the fourth grammar. Good 
organizing always requires skill and thought, 
both in the inception and afterwards, but it is 
amply paid for by the better results and im- 
proved comfort of all concerned. The School 
City is no exception to this rule. It saves time, 
effort and friction for all our teachers. It en- 
ables us to maintain a good and kindly spirit 
throughout the school, and this a benefit to 


every feature of our work and school-life.” 


Hugh Sutherland, Associate Editor of the 
Philadelphia North American, says: 


“I doubt whether there has ever been a new 
idea in the training of children that has won 
justification so rapidly as the School City plan 
which you evolved. The theory commends 
itself, while practice has demonstrated its use- 
fulness.” 


The Hon. Henry R. Edmunds, President of 
the Philadelphia Board of Public Education, 
in writing Mr. Gill, says: 


“You may rest satisfied that the movement 
you are making in favor of the School City has 
not only my sympathy but my warmest sup- 
port.” 
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Friends of President Roosevelt will be pleased 
to know that he is also in hearty accord with 
the movement, as in a letter written to William 
J. Justice, of Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
President Roosevelt observes: 


“T hear with satisfaction that an earnest 
movement is well advanced in Philadel- 
phia to establish in the schools of that city 
the teaching of civics by the admirable plan 
originated by Wilson L. Gill in the School 
City as a form of student government. I 
know of the work of Mr. Gill, both in this 
country and in Cuba, where Mr. Gill inaugu- 
rated this form of instruction upon the invita- 
tion of General Wood. Nothing could offer 
higher promise for the future of our country 
than an intelligent interest in the best ideals of 
citizenship, its privileges and duties among 
the students of our common schools. I wish 
for your efforts in this direction the utmost 
success.” 


Vv. THE CHARTER OF THE SCHOOL CITY. 


In the manual published by the Board of 
Public Education of Philadelphia is found the 
charter such as is given to each school apply- 
ing for it. This charter was prepared with 
great care, after many leading educators, 
statesmen, clergymen and students of social 
and political science had been consulted, and 
as a result it is an admirable paper of its kind, 
very clear and explicit; and though it neces- 
sarily amplifies and explains some provisions 
at length, in order that the child may clearly 
grasp their import, the document is a marvel 
of conciseness, considering its scope. In ref- 
erence to it the manual says: ~ 


“As it is necessary that this document, while 
in the legal form of an ordinary municipal 
charter, should be educational as well as man- 
datory, it has been thought best, even at the 
expense of an undesirable lengthening of the 
matter, to introduce considerable explanatory 
data, such as the statement of the object of the 
School City and of the principles of citizenship 
and of the explanation of such suggested im- 
provements in government as the ‘initiative,’ 
‘referendum,’ and ‘proportional representa- 
tion.”” 


The following provisions will prove of special 
interest to our readers, and they also show that 
the friends of the School City are imbued with 
true democratic ideals: 














“ Article iII.—The Initiative. 


“Section 1. Any citizen may draft a pro- 
posed law or ‘bill’ in the exact words in which 
he wishes it adopted. If ten per cent. of the 
citizens sign a petition asking that this bill be 
submitted to a vote of the citizens, the City 
Clerk shall post a copy of the bill and shall give 
notice of an election to be held six school- 
days later. The said petition shal] name 
three citizens who shall act as a committee 
to see that the ballots are correctly counted. 
At this election voters who favor the bill 
shall vote ‘yes’; voters who oppose it shall 
vote ‘no.’ The City Clerk shall count the votes 
in the presence oi a committee of three citizens 
as provided for above, and declare the result, 
as in other elections. If a majority is found 
in opposition it shall be rejected and no similar 
bill shall be again presented for three months. 


“Article IV.—The Referendum. 


“Section 1. Every bill adopted by the City 
Council shall become a law and go into effect 
six school-days after receiving the Mayor’s sig- 
nature. As soon as it is signed by the Mayor, 
it shall be posted in a public place. If within 
four school-days a petition signed by ten per 
cent. of the voters shall be presented to the 
City Clerk, asking that such a law be submitted 
to a vote of the citizens, the City Clerk shall 
issue a notice of a special election to be held two 
school-dayslater. The said petition shall name 
three citizens who shall act as a committee to 
see that the ballots are correctly counted. At 
this election voters who favor the law shall vote 
‘yes’; voters who oppose it shall vote‘no.’ The 
City Clerk, in the presence of a committee of 
three citizens as provided for above, shall count 
the votes and shall announce the result. If a 
majority votes ‘yes’ the law shall go into effect. 
If a majority votes ‘no,’ the law shall have no 
effect.” 


The provision for proportional representation 
is not mandatory. Each school may or may 
not employ the following relating to this means 
for giving all parties a voice in government: 


“Sec. 4. Proportional representation is per- 
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mitted, in which case the following directions 
should be used: 

“All the election judges of the different par- 
ties shall meet with the City Clerk as an election 
board. shall count the votes and pub- 
lish the results of the election as follows: 

“(1) They shall prepare a list of candidates 
and find the total number of votes cast for each 
candidate. 

“(2) They shall add together the votes for 
all the candidates on the same party ticket, in 
order to find the number of votes cast for each 


“(3) They shall add together the votes of 
all parties in order to find the total number of 
votes cast. 

“(4) They shall divide the total number of 
votes cast cast by the number of candidates to 
be elected. The result shall be known as the 
‘electoral quotient.’ 

“(5) They shall then divide the vote of each 
party as ascertained above by the electoral quo- 
tient. The result shall indicate the number of 
candidates elected by each party. In case this 
division does not come out even, the candidate 
of the party having the highest remainder shall 
be declared elected. 

“(6) The number of candidates to which a 
party is entitled, being determined as above, the 
successful candidates on a party ticket are the 
ones who have the largest number of votes on 
that ticket. 

“Sec. 5. Voting may be by viva voce, raising 
right hands, standing, written or printed ballot, 
white and colored beans or balls, or other 


means. 


Vv. A MOVEMENT THAT SHOULD BE ENCOUR- 
AGED BY EVERY PATRIOT. 


Next to the introduction of the initiative and 
referendum into the organic law of our land, 
we know of no movement so vitally or urgently 
demanded for the restoration and perpetuation 
of the fundamental demands of democracy as 
this splendid measure which fosters the civic 
spirit, inculcates the ideal of free institutions 
and habituates the child to perform the duties 
and requirements of a citizen of a true republic. 








THE DEATH-BREEDING GENIUS OF NIGHT 
THAT BROODS OVER RUSSIA. 


HE NIGHT that broods over Russia 
and rightly places her without the 
bounds of enlightened civilization, the night of 
ignorance and superstition marked by savage 
injustice and contempt for the rights of man, 
the night of irresponsible autocracy whose 
savagery is equaled only by its cupidity and 
corruption, is primarily due to the presence 
of the powerful religious hierarchy, at heart 
wholly pagan, yet which masquerades under 
the name of Christian and whose malignant 
head is the cruel, light-hating, justice-scorn- 
ing, reactionary, fanatic Constantine Petro- 
vitch Pobiedonostseff. 

The brutal bureaucracy would long since 
have gone down before the spread of intelligence 
and the enlightening influence of Western civil- 
ization, had it not been for the ceaseless vigi- 
lance and pernicious activity of the Grecian 
hierarchy in stifling all the aspirations of the 
people for light and learning. 


DOGMATIC RELIGIOUS HIERARCHIES THE AGE- 
LONG BARRIER TO FREEDOM, JUSTICE 
AND HUMAN RIGHTS. 


He who follows the history of nations will find 
that whenever great religious hierarchies exist 
which claim to be the vicegerents of Divinity 
or the sole receptacles of divine wisdom and its 
accredited interpreters, the priesthood becomes 
the most powerful bar to progress, the most 
effective bulwark of despotism, the most in- 
surmountable barrier to human freedom and 
the emancipation of the brain and body of the 
people. In ancient Egypt, the priesthood 
shackled thought and circumscribed learning 
within narrow limits, making their schools 
the only centers of knowledge and destroying 
the free and courageous minds, as foes of the 
gods, who dared to think and express their 
thoughts outside the prescribed or orthodox 
limits. 

The history of Israel furnishes another strik- 
ing example of the blighting influence of dog- 
matic religious hierarchies. Here as elsewhere 
the priesthood was the ultra-conservative ele- 
ment that bulwarked ancient wrong, and the 
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RUSSIA AND HER CHIEF CITADEL OF DESPOTISM. 


outspoken enemy of the prophets of God, the 
champions of freedom, human rights and a 
nobler life. The hierarchy persecuted and slew 
the true apostles of light all through the ancient 
days down to the advent of Christ, who fitting- 
ly characterized the baneful influence over the 
mind and heart and life of the people; and it 
was again the hierarchy that compassed the 
death of the great Galilean. 

So through every age and land where a hier- 
archy has assumed infallibility and arrogated 
to itself the sovereign right of Deity, the people 
have come under the bondage of fear, becoming 
slaves to the power that claimed the right to 
thunder anathemas against all who challenged 
its dogmas, while the high-priests of humanity, 
of science and of progress have been slain, im- 
prisoned, ostracized or exiled. Thus it was the 
hierarchy that slew that noble and austere child 
of exalted religion and liberty, Savonarola; the 
hierarchy that burned Bruno; the hierarchy 
that imprisoned Galileo; the hierarchy that 
established the Inquisition,that frightful engine 
of the pit, responsible for the most cruel murder 
of the noblest, finest and best of earth’s children 
through generations of time. 

So in Russia to-day, it is the hierarchy that 
has excommunicated and anathematized Count 
Leo Tolstoi, the loftiest and most Christ-like 
great man of thenation; while there can be little 
doubt but that, were it not for Tolstoi’s preach- 
ing of non-resistance to the peasants making 
him more useful to the bureaucracy living than 
dead, he would long ere this have shared the 
fate of his ill-starred brother. It is the hier- 
archy that represents the supreme incarnation 
of eclipse; for after centuries of absolute sway 
we find her millions wrapped in ignorance and 
craven, superstitiousfear. And forgenerations 
throughout this vast empire the finest, noblest 
and bravest sons and daughters of the realm, 
whenever they have pleaded for the suffering 
ones, whenever they have asked for the light of 
learning, whenever they have appealed for jus- 
ter social conditions, have been seized and with- 
out trial condemued to dungeons, to death, or 
to the living death in the prisons and mines of 
far-away Siberia; while throughout the govern- 
ment that is everywhere responsive to the hie- 
rarchy, we find a prevalence of corruption, deg- 
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radation and brutality such as exists in no other 
land to-day, with the possible exception of 
Turkey, and the cry of the starving is answered 
by the brutal massacre of hundreds. Such is 
the nation which to-day in greater degree than 
any other country is under the influence of a 
religious hierarchy—a religious hierarchy that 
has as its master-spirit a man who is of all men 
known to history the most perfect and colossal 
type of the arrogant head of a dogmatic theo- 
logical hierarchy. 


THE MOST FATAL FIGURE IN RUSSIA. 


Constantine Petrovitch Pobiedonostseff has 
for a quarter of a century been the real, but 
not the nominal, head of the Russian church, 
and he is to-day by far the most powerful as he 
is the most fatal personage in the empire of the 
Czar, not merely by virtue of his position as 
Procurator-General of the Holy Synod, but as 
the man who has moulded the minds of two gen- 
erations of the Romanoffs as completely as ever 
priest, confessor, teacher or guardian moulded 
the plastic mind of youth. By Alexander II., 
Pobiedonostseff was made the tutor of his sons. 
They became as clay in his hands, and thus 
Alexander III. and the grand dukes, his broth- 
ers, came to reflect the thoughts, ideals, wishes 
and desires of the hard, medieval religious bigot. 
On the accession of Alexander III., Pobied- 
onostseff was summoned to the court and made 
the special adviser and councillor of the auto- 
crat. Of his influence over this emperor, Man- 
fred Lilliefors, in the course of a discriminating 
analysis of the life and character of Pobiedo- 
nostseff which recently appeared in the Boston 
Transcript, says: 

“His first advice to the young Czar was to 
tear to pieces the constitutional programme 
which his father had left behind him as an 
evidence of his intentions, and the second 
was like unto it, to strenghten the foundations 
of the realm on the basis of autocracy, the 
nation and orthodoxy with all the powers at 
his command. Subsequent history shows that, 
although Alexander IIT. may have wavered at 
times, the policy dictated by Pobiedonostseff 
was carried out in all its details.” 


To-day, continues Mr. Lilliefors, 


“He is the same invincible foe of freedom and 
reform, the same fanatical bigot that he always 
has been. Emperors and ministers may be 
assassinated, the streets of St. Petersburg be 
covered with the blood of innocent citizens; 
commerce and industry may cease and the 
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cries of hunger, starvation and violence be 
heard from one end of the country to the other, 
as the result of the policy of despotism, but the 
man in the Procurator-General’s chair remains 
unshaken.” 

The influence which this genius of reaction 
and night exerts over the present Czar is all but 
supreme. Nicholas time and again has turned 
his face toward the light. He has even for a 
little time given ear to noble men who represent 
in some degree the spirit of enlightened civili- 
zation; but always when he has seemed about 
to hearken to the cry of justice and the plead- 
ings of the people, the great religious reaction- 
ary has thundered anathemas upon all the pro- 
gressive programmes and reform movements, 
and the Czar has forthwith bowed to the will 
of his real master. This fact was never more 
strikingly illustrated than recently when Prince 
Mirsky sought to save Russia from revolution 
and anarchy, when the zemstvos petitioned 
the Czar for a constitutional government, and 
when Count Tolstoi addressed his earnest epistle 
to the autocrat. All these influences were fav- 
orable to the cause of freedom and human 
progress, and for a moment it seemed that the 
Czar was about to yield, when Pobiedonostseff 
addressed a letter to his slave-master which 
wrought the desired result. The Czar became 
again the puppet of the priest. This letter, 
translated by Mr. Lilliefors, is given below as 
furnishing a key to the character of the man 
who to-day is the real master of Russia, and 
also as showing how easy it is for such a fanatic 
to influence a weak, superstitious and unstable 
man like Nicholas II., who from infancy has 
been taught to heed and be guided by the priest. 


“Gracious Ruler! Our Lord and God, Jesus 
Christ, has committed to thee the holy mission 
of establishing the orthodox cross in the Far 
East amid a people who worship idols and know 
not God, and who are therefore not like God’s 
image, but filthy apes. It is indeed no easy 
task to bring the cross thither, still less to plant 
it among the enemies of faith. Severe trials 
have been endured not only by our Lord and 
God, Jesus Christ, but even by the Apostles and 
thy forefathers, the Czars. But the hour of vic- 
tory is nigh thy sovereign will hun- 


dreds of thousands of the sons of the Orthodox 
Church who are devotedly loyal to thee have 
been sent out to defend the Fatherland and the 
orthodox faith, and every day innumerable 


armies of these loyal subjects are hastening 
thither. 
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“And it is at such a time, Czar, that thy ser- 
vants and thy noblemen dare to disturb thy 
holy and orthodox soul with their foolhardy 
machinations for the diminishing of thy 
absolute power and the establishment of 
a national convention! All t ,se intrigues 
have arisen hecause thy enemies are envi- 
ous of thee and because they feel that to 
thee is committed the glorious historical mis- 
sion of introduciug the orthodox faith in the 
Far East. Thou, as autocrat and the Lord’s 
anointed, hast the right to do everything ac- 
cording to thine own judgment and the desire 
of thine own heart. Thou hast the right to 
sentence to death or to pardon thy faithful 
subjects. Thou hast the right to show mercy 
or wrath according to thine own good pleasure. 
Thou rulest to honor the name of Russia and 
to slay thine enemies with fear. But thou, 
our Czar, hast not the right to break thy holy 
oath which thou gavest before the Lord thy 
God to keep the promises of thy forefathers 
to maintain the Autocracy, and the orthodox 
faith, which is closely allied to it. 

“Forget not, ch Czar, that thou art the 
Lord’s anointed. Remember how thy noble 
countenance shown in the cathedral when 
thou utteredst the holy promises to the Lord 
our God, when thou carriedst thy crown, thy 
scepter, and the emblems of thy power, which 
have been given to thee first by thy forefathers, 
and then by thy orthodox people. Fear not 
the counsels of those who are near thee, and 
break not thy oaths. For if thou, oh autocrat, 
breakest thine oath, all those who are near thee 
will begin to break their oaths, and then the 
Church, the State and the Holy Synod will lose 
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their prestige, and the Orthodox Faith will dis- 
appear, swallowed up in the victory of the other 


— 


M. Pobiedonostseff is the author of several 
works. His principal book is largely an attack 
on democracy, parliamentary government, lib- 
erty of the press, popular education, jury trials, 
or, in a word, the things which in modern times 
have given wings to civilization—freedom to the 
brain of man, happiness, development and en- 
richment to the lives of the millions. One of 
the pet aversions of M. Pobiedonostseff is 
popular education, which he rightly discerns 
to be the mother of freedom and democracy. 
Without the baleful influence of this man there 
is little doubt but that Russia would long since 
have become a comparatively free power, with 
a constitutional form of government and with 
liberty of the press, liberty of association and 
liberty of organization enjoyed by the people. 

In the nature of things, this midnight of au- 
tocratic and religious oppression must soon 
give way either before the fires and bloodshed 
of sanguinary strife, of anarchy and revolution, 
forced upon the people by the despotism and 
perverseness of a reactionary church and a 
selfish autocracy, or through concessions made 
by the crown while yet there is time. And 
certain it is, when the change does come, the 
recreant church, so long the bulwark of op- 
pression, injustice, ignorance and superstition 
and long since weighed in the balance and found 
wanting, will find herself bereft of the power 
and influence which, had she been true to her 
trust, would have made her the strength, the 
glory and the light-bearer of Russia. 


SOCIAL, ETHICAL AND ECONOMICAL PROBLEMS. 


Proressor GippinGs’ DEFENCE OF 
Drvorce. 


ROFESSOR FRANKLIN H. GID- 

DINGS, who fills the chair of sociology 

in Columbia University, has recently given his 

views on divorce; and coming from one of the 

most careful thinkers and eminent sociologists 

of the New World, his opinions are worthy of 
special consideration. 

Professor Giddings’ reasoning is free from 
that hysterical emotionalism that has marked 
so much of the recent clamor for restrictive 
divorce legislation and which is frequently a 


strong characteristic of minds which respond to 
superficial appearances and arguments without 
seeking the fundamental causes which affect 
the subject under discussion, and also of think- 
ers who are more dominated by prejudice and 
preconceived opinions than by reason and the 
obvious workings of natural law. 

After noting with satisfaction the request of 
President Roosevelt that Congress should 
authorize a new statistical investigation of the 
extent, condition and causes of divorce in the 
United States, Professor Giddings observes: 


“It is to be anticipated, however, that the 
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people that are so greatly exercised over what 
they are pleased to call ‘the divorce evil,’ will 
be as grievously disappointed by the results of 
this investigation as they were in 1889. The 
investigation reported. at that time was in- 
stigated by persons who believed that the 
opportunity which dissatisfied persons enjoyed, 
to go from one state to another for the purpose 
of obtaining a dissolution of marriage ties, was 
an important factor in swelling the number of 
divorces, and that the situation called for a 
national law of marriage and divorce. The 
statistics obtained by Colonel Wright demon- 
strated to the great disappointment of the anti- 
divorce element that only a small percentage 
of all divorces were obtained through a change 
of residence, and showed, furthermore, that 
while some divorces were obtained through 
fraud the vast majority were granted for 
causes that most sensible people regard as 
legitimate.” 


Our author next shows that some years ago, 
owing to the laxity of divorce-lawsin some states 
it was possible for an unprincipled man or 
woman to secure a divorce without the other 
contracting party knowing of the divorce suit 
when it was pending; but he shows that that 
abuse has ceased, as the courts everywhere re- 
fuse to recognize the validity of decrees with- 
out proof of personal service of notice on the 
defendant. He also shows that the laws have 
been made much more stringent in various 
st:tes during the past decade. In 
th» question of the attempt to restrict divorces 
thiough national legislation or more stringent 
state laws, Professor Giddings’ words reveal 
the broad-minded moral philosopher who is 
the reverse of the prejudice-swayed emotion- 
alist. On this important theme, among other 
things, he says: 


“As to the more difficult question, whether 
divorce ought to be made more difficult and 
of less frequent occurrence than now, I am 
unable to share the fears of the alarmists or 
the views of the reactionary element in eccle- 
siastical circles. 

“It is true that divorces are more numerous 
in the United States in proportion to popu- 
lation than they they are in other countries. 
But it will not do to assume that the American 
people are, therefore, more immoral in sexual 
matters than are the people of other lands. 
The exact contrary may turn out to be the 
truth, and my own opinion is that such is, 
indeed, the fact. I believe that a really se- 
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rious in tion of the subject would show 
that one of the chief causes of the high rate 
of divorce in the United States is to be found 
in the high standard of decency, intelligence, 
and high-spirited character maintained by 
American - omen. To be explicit, I mean 
that American women will not put up with 
immoral or brutal conduct on the part of 
their husbands that the women of other 
lands, willingly or unwillingly, endure, and 
that, I fear, the Christian Church in other 
lands has more than once, in its horror of 
divorce, winked at and condoned. 

“The opponents of divorce talk as if any- 
body could get a divorce in the United States 
by merely asking for it. Their talk is insin- 
cere, because they know perfectly well that 
divorces are granted only by courts of justice 
that on the whole are presided over by upright 
and sensible judges, and that practically there 
are only three grounds for divorce, namely, 
adultery, intolerable cruelty and desertion. 

“Those who object to divorce on any of 
these grounds may be divided into two classes, 
first, those who insist that married persons, 
having entered into a covenant for life, or, as 
some of them would say, a sacramental rela- 
tion, must make the best of it, however wretch- 
ed their state, until death releases them; and, 
secondly, those who, unwilling to take quite 
so extreme a position, would allow a legal sepa- 
ration, but not an absolute divorce with the 
right to remarry. The first of these positions 
the Protestant world has regarded as both 
cruel and inexpedient, and the second = 
tion is demonstrably immoral. to 
separate married persons and forbid them 
to assume new marital relations is deliberately 
to incite and condone adultery. The man 
who teaches otherwise is either ignorant of 
the actual facts of life and of human nature 
or he has argued himself into a belief that 
concubinage and prostitution are less evil 
than divorce. 

“The most unwarranted assumption that 
the opponents of divorce are making, and 
always have made, is that the alternative of 
divorce is an actual life-long monogamy. Any 
man at all familiar with social conditions 
ought to know that this assumption will 
not bear examination. In the evolution of 
marriage, all possible relations of the sexes, 
including polyandry and polygamy, have 
been tried, and we are in the habit of con- 

tulating ourselves that the Christian 
world has arrived at monogamy. What 
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it has actually arrived at is a nominal monog- 
amy, which too often in reality is a clandes- 
tine polygamy. . . . The opponents of di- 
vorce are opposing progress. Human nature 
being what it is at present, they will not make 
the world monogamous by refusing redress 
of domestic grievances. They will merely 
keep it a while longer in the stage of clan- 
destine polygamy. 

“We should understand this whole sub- 
ject better if, instead of asking why there 
are now so many divorces, we should turn 
the question about and ask why, until re- 
cently, there were so few. In all countries 
until now, and in most countries except the 
United States to-day, the economic struggle 
for existence has been so severe for the vast 
majority of human beings that they have 
had little leisure and less energy for any con- 
cern in life except material provision for 
themselves and their children. If they have 
been able to get enough to eat and to wear, 
to accumulate a little property, and to give 
their children some rudiments of education, 
they have achieved all the success and happi- 
nese that they could reasonably expect. In 
this struggle woman has borne an altogether 
disproportionate share of burden and sor- 
row. She has been made to feel that life is 
made up of a good deal more than ninety 
per cent. of duty to ten per cent. of happiness. 
The unfaithful, brutal, or uncongenial hus- 
band has been accepted by her as merely a 
part of the primitive curse pronounced upon 
her by an all-wise God. Happily, in some 
sections of the human race the economic 
struggle is becoming less severe, and some 
thousands of women, as well as men, are 
finding time and strength to begin to be in- 
telligent human beings, and to think occa- 
sionally about the possibility of obtaining 
happiness, as well as bread and butter. 

“The marriage relation is now the only 
social relation remaining in which a mistake 
once made is regarded by large numbers of 
serious-minded persons as irremediable.” 


It seems to us a cause for deep regret that 
a number of Protestant clergymen have 
followed the lead of the reactionary Roman 
priesthood in this clamor for restrictive leg- 
islation, instead of broadly considering the 
question in its relation to fundamental mor- 
ality and the weal of the oncoming genera- 
tion. It is a noteworthy fact that on this 
subject certain Protestant divines are far 
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more reactionary than great thinkers among 
the Protestant leaders of earlier times, as 
Professor Giddings thus points out: 


“On the whole question many of the lead- 
ers of the Protestant Reformation and of 
the Puritan reform were far wiser than the 
ecclesiastics of to-day. The soundest trea- 
tise on the subject of divorce ever written is 
John Milton’s Tract. Clerical reactionaries 
are not as fond of quoting Milton “On Di- 
vorce” as they are of invoking his poetical 
account of creation against the evolution- 
ists. Their answers to his arguments never 
get beyond a petty textual interpretation of 
the Scriptures. On the broad grounds of 
humanity and common-sense they have never 
yet squarely met him, and I venture to pre- 
dict that they never will. 

“On the whole, the wisest divorce law ever 
enacted was the ordinance drafted by the 
Swiss reformer, Huldreich Zwingli, and adopt- 
ed by the Municipal Council of Zurich in 
1525. It provided as follows: ‘Since . 
some by nature or other shortcomings are 
not fitted for the partners they have chosen, 
thy shall nevertheless live together as friends 
for a year, to see if matters may not better 
themselves by the prayers of themselves and 
of other honest people. If it does not grow 
better in that time they shall be separated 
and allowed to marry elsewhere.’ 

“The American commonwealths could 
not do better than to conform their divorce 
legislation to this standard.” 


We believe that a vast majority of our more 
thoughtful people share Professor Giddings’ 
views. There are a few degenerates, chiefly 
in the frivolous society and parvenue-rich 
element of metropolitan life, whose lives are 
a disgrace to civilization. When some of 
these parties go to court, the scandal-mong- 
ering press makes a great sensation of the 
facts, and reactionary priests and clergymen 
treat these exceptions as though they were 
the common ground of divorce, or as if the 
great majority of those who seek separation 
did so for frivolous or insufficient reasons; 
while, as a matter of fact, all previous inves- 
tigation has shown—and we are confident 
that all honest investigation at the present 
time will show—that the vast majority who 
seek divorces do so only after life together has 
become virtually intolerable. The shallow 
emotionalists never seem to reflect that there 
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are things far worse than divorce—things 
that are incomparably more evil in their 
influence on the life of the rising generation 
and the society of to-morrow ; and it is toescape 
such evils that the great majority of those who 
seek divorce ask for it only after conditions 
have become unbearable without a sacrifice 
of self-respect and degradation of spirit. One 
of these things is enforced parenthood when 
it means cursing the future by bringing into 
the world children of drunken fathers or those 
so diseased that they are destined to transmit 
the seeds of terrible maladies to the unborn. 
Another is the evil condition which compels a 
woman to live with a man after his cruelty has 
made life a hideous nightmare, or the enforced 
maternity after love is turned to loathing, 
and the rearing of children in homes of hate. 
These things are incomparably worse than 
divorce,—worse for the present generation 
and indescribably worse for the generation of 
to-morrow. 





Some Facts Asout Hicu Protection, 
REACTION AND MILITARISM. 


HE ADDRESS of the eminent English 
publicist, Mr. Russell Rea, delivered 

some time since before the National Liberal 
Club of London, should command the thought- 
ful attention of all true patriots who are open- 
minded enough to rise above prejudice and to 
dare to think for themselves. In this address 
Mr. Rea went into an extensive and carefully 
prepared statistical account of protection in 
various leading nations; also of the tonnage of 
ships engaged in foreign trade, in relation to 
the number of inhabitants in the countries 
mentioned. He showed that under the auto- 
cratic government of the Czar, protection has 
reached its apogee. In this land, where mil- 
hons are starving and millions of others never 
know what it is to enjoy a decent meal, the ad 
valorem percentage of duties charged is 131. 
The nation that comes next to Russia in the 
scale of high protection powers is the United 
States, with an ad valorem percentage of 73; 
— the percentage ‘of Austria-Hungary is 
35; of France, 34; ‘of Ttaly, 27; of Germany, 
25; of Sweden, 23; of Norway, 12; of Holland, 
8; and Great Britain has no protective tariff. 
The high protectionists who are reaping 
millions upon millions of dollars from the 
pockets of the American producing and con- 
suming public, by protective tariffs which en- 
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able the corporations to charge much higher 
prices to the American people than they would 
think of charging foreign nations (as, for ex- 
ample, the steel-trust, which compels the 
American iron-users to pay from six to eleven 
dollars a ton more for steel than the Canadians 
or the English pay the same company for the 
same steel), and the same interests which are 
now clamoring for further plunder of the Amer- 
ican people by the granting to corporations, 
that they would control, of princely subsidies 
for an American merchant-marine, will find 
no comfort in Mr. Rea’s masterly exposition; 
as he points out the significant fact that the 
commercial success of foreign trade is in “in- 
verse proportion to the intensity of protection,” 
—that is, considering the merchant-marine on 
a per capita basis and comparing the tonnage 
of vessels engaged in foreign trade, we find that 
when basing the estimates on the number of 
inhabitants in the lands mentioned, the order 
in the tonnage of ships engaged in foreign traf- 
fic is as follows: Norway, Great Britain, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Germany, France, Italy, Aus- 
tria, the United States, and Russia. 

It will be noticed that this is almost an exact 
reversion of the order of the nations rated in 
proportion to the amount of protection levied; 
and from his statistics Mr. Rea concludes that 
the greater the freedom of trade the greater the 
proportion of general commerce. 

He further shows that subsidies do not seem 
to make any especial difference in favor of the 
subsidized nations. For example: France 
and Italy both have a subsidy-system in active 
force; yet their merchant engaged in 
foreign trade is only about one-half that of Ger- 
many, which has no subsidy system 

There are other thoughts pe by Mr. 
Rea’s statistical showing. It is interesting to 
to note that the three things most marked in 
the political, social and economic condition of 
Russia are (1) the autocratic character of the 
government, resulting in oppression, persecu- 
tion and general contempt for the rights of the 
people; (2) widespread poverty, misery, star- 
vation and wretchedness, not only among the 
eleven millions of peasants, but also among the 
workers, whose wage is pitifully inadequate to 
meet the enormous prices rendered possible 
by the exorbitant ive tariff, which places 
the millions of Russia, as it places our millions, 
at the mercy of the capitalistic exploiters who 
enjoy the high protection; and (3) militarism 
and insatiable greed dominating the ruling class. 
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In our country, since the old-time theory of 
protection for infant industries merely until 
they had been established gave place to pur- 
chased protection by trusts and special classes, 
which placed the millions of wealth-producers 
and consumers completely at the mercy of the 
avaricious monopolists, we find a general and 
rapid rise of a reactionary spirit absolutely 
inimical and indeed destructive to democratic 
institutions, a spread of imperialistic militarism 
and the rule of class and privileged inter- 
ests through political machines, by which 
the rights of the people and the rights of 
the producing and consuming classes are 
systematically subordinated to the selfish in- 
terests of corporate wealth. And with this 
domination of purchased protection we note 
the rapid waning of the old-time democratic 
simplicity and purity in government, and in 
their place a steady, rapid and sinister central- 
ization and usurpation of power by the ruling 
classes not comprehended or intended by the 
Constitution or the fathers of the republic. 
Nothing is more ominous in our present political 
life than the steady attempts at usurpation of 
the legislative and judicial functions by the 
executive department of government, unless 
it be the usurpations and abuses of the power 
of injunction by a portion of the judiciary be- 
holden to corporate wealth. Thus it is a sig- 
nificant fact that as privileged interests have 
more and more gained unjust protection and 
power for the exploitation of the people, there 
have come on gradual usurpations in the inter- 
ests of the ruling and the privileged classes, who 
through control or mastery of political machines 
have placed the electorate at their mercy; and 
as a result we find a steady reaction away from 
the old ideals and principles of democracy. 
In a general way we believe that high protec- 
tion, militarism and reaction will be found going 
hand-in-hand, animated by the spirit of self- 
ishness and class-interests; while true democ- 
racy will ever tend toward a broadening of 
freedom in trade as in other things, and a fos- 
— of peace, progress, justice and brother- 

ood. 





Sometuine Worse Tuan YELLOW 
JOURNALISM. 


O THE student of passing events in the 
republic, few things are more obvious 

than the persistent and aggressive manner in 
which certain interests and their tools are striv- 
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ing to create an hysterical paroxyism of reason- 
less emotionalism among the so-ca!led “ respect- 
able element” of society which shall result in 
a general clamor against the newspapers of 
America that are exposing the corruption and 
extortion of the public-service companies and 
predatory wealth, which are to-day rendered 
possible through the mastership of political 
machinery by great corporations and leading 
gamblers of Wall street. These papers, cry 
the controlled press and its echoes and sycho- 
phants, are yellow; they are not respectable; 
they manufacture news; they are given to ex- 
aggeration; they are not to be trusted. And so 
the indictment is glibly parroted off with tire- 
some monotony, but not without a settled 
purpose on the part of the real or chief insti- 
gators of the clamor—the venal political 
bosses, the recreant public servants, the cor- 
rupt public-service companies, the trusts and 
other privileged interests, and the great 
gamblers of Wall street that promote bubble 
ship-companies, inflated steel-trusts and other 
schemes that are stocked for far more than 
their legitimate value warrants and which can 
only be made to pay dividends by flagrant 
robbery of the people. 

There is nothing these enemies of the re- 
public so fear as the so-called yellow journals. 
They have been unable to buy, control, or 
browbeat them into silence. Moreover, when 
the government officials have refused to give 
the people redress, and when the pockets of 
the millions were being depleted by criminal 
trusts and law-defying public-service compan- 
ies, these same yellow journals have time and 
again haled the criminals into court, until they 
have created consternation in the strongholds 
of the modern commercial feudalism. The 
yellow journals are to-day the most formidable 
obstacle in the way of the absolute triumph of 
the despotism of corporate wealth—a despot- 
ism which through ownership of political 
bosses and party-machines has rendered pos- 
sible such sickening carnivals of political de- 
bauchery, public plunder and treason agai 
the people as are being vividly described by 
Rudolph Blankenburg in Tue Arena, by 
Lincoln Steffens in McClure’s, by Thomas 
Lawson in Everybody’s, and by other well- 
known writers. Silently but with unchecked 
tread corporate wealth has steadily advanc- 
ed from vantage-ground to vantage-ground. 
One by one, it has captured the party-machines 
and political bosses, and through these cap- 
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tures it has been enabied to replace the incor- 
ruptible statesmen and true servants of the 
people by servants and beneficiaries of priv- 
ileged wealth. Simultaneously with this steady 
increase in power throughout municipal, state 
and national government, has gone forward 
its equally sinister increase in power over a 
large proportion of the press, the pulpits and 
certain American colleges, notably those that 
have been subsidized by corporate wealth. 

But at the moment when it seemed as if the 
people were being bound securely, hand and 
foot, there suddenly arose the great popular 
press, which is at the present time daily speak- 
ing to several millions of the American people 
and whose editorials are day by day laying 
before the public the real inside facts relating 
to the way in which they are being plundered, 
and which is also exposing the corrupt practices 
of the people’s mis-representatives. And so 
rapidly have these voices of democracy gained 
the public ear, so enormous has been their suc- 
cess, that the enemies of the republic are be- 
coming alarmed. Hence‘ the constant, per- 
sistent and increasing efforts to discredit the 
so-called yellow journals. This method on 
the part of the corporations is nothing new. 
It has long been their policy to seek by slander, 
misrepresentation and calumny to prejudice 
the multitudes against the incorruptible, un- 
sullied and high-minded reformers who have 
been denounced as cranks, as anarchists, as 
sensational alarmists, unworthy to be taken 
seriously, precisely as at the present time the 
yellow journalists are being denounced. 

Yet while freely granting that there are fea- 
tures about the popular daily press that we 
regret to see present, while admitting that there 
is far too much space given to crime, to prize 
fights, to sports, to the ostentation of wealth, 
and to kindred subjects, to us these weaknesses 
and faults of the so-called yellow journals are 
insignificant indeed compared with the injury 
wrought by the controlled press—those 
dailies and weeklies that are dominated by 
corporate influences and that cater to privi- 
leged wealth while posing as the exponents 
of respectability and integrity—journals that 
pretend to have the interests of the people at 
heart while doing the bidding, as abjectly as 
the political bosses, of the real masters, the pub- 
lic-service corporations and privileged inter- 
ests, and in so doing are through specious 
argument and special pleading misleading the 
people on subjects vital to their interest and 
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welfare and seeking to discredit and injure 
the work of those who are single-heartedly 
fighting for the principles of justice, right and 
civic integrity. These newspapers and peri- 
odicals are like pirate-craft that sail under 
false flags in order that they may deceive and 
lure the unwary to ruin; their real flag is the 
black rag with the skull and cross-bones. 
So this treason to nation, to principle and to 
the well-being of the people on the part of 
the controlled press merits the title of black 
journalism. Papers of this class are sailing 
under false flags. They are posing as being 
highly respectable. They sneer at and assail 
individuals who have laid bare the corruption 
of America’s modern Monte Carlo, Wall 
street, and the great corporations, without 
attempting to answer in a straightforward 
manner the amazing revelations of moral 
turpitude on the part of the enemies of the 
republic, and they become hysterical over 
yellow journalism; or in other words, they 
do precisely what the alarmed corporations 
wish done, and they systematically seek to 
foster reactionary and class-rule ideals in the 
minds of their readers. These Pharisees 
who pose as respectable and seek to cast the 
mantle of respectability over the greatest 
enemies of the republic, while the iatter pur- 
sue their systematic plunder of the people 
and corruption of the people’s servants, are 
in fact the pirates on the high seas of modern 
journalism, whose sinister influence in the 
republic cannot be overestimated. They 
are the moral black plague that stifles the 
intelligence and conscience of the nation to 
such a degree as to render possible such car- 
nivals of graft, corruption and moral degra- 
dation as are to-day being witnessed in Penn- 
sylvania and Colorado, in Philadelphia and 
New York. 





A Rererenpum Victory In MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


HE MUNICIPAL election recently 

held in Johnstown, Pennsylvania, re- 
sulted in a distinct victory for the principle of 
popular sovereignty. Johnstown, like most 
cities in Pennsylvania since the corporations 
have gained complete control or ownership 
of the Republican party of the Keystone 
State, has been a Republican stronghold. 
The hour is app , however, when the 
lines of battle will not be drawn between those 
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who are nominally republican or nominally 
democratic, but rather between the friends of 
popular government or the fundamental princi- 
ples which differentiate a republic from a class- 
ruled land, and the upholders of reactionary 
ideals which seek to foster imperialism, autoc- 
racy, or an industrial feudalism acting through 
corrupt political machines to defeat the in- 
terests and wishes of the people. And as one 
of the opening skirmishes in this irrepressible 
conflict which is bound to soon become na- 
tion-wide in scope and upon the issuance of 
which depend the life or death of true de- 
mocracy or free institutions, the election at 
Johnstown is significant and inspiring; for 
the battle was a clear-cut contest upon the 
acceptance or rejection of the referendum by 
the electorate. 

The Democratic candidate for mayor, Mr. 
Charles Young, fought his campaign purely 
on the issue of Direct-Legislation. This 
was the one clear-cut and all-dominating 
issue insisted upon. The Republican can- 
didate cheerfully accepted the issue and 
fought the principle of majority rule as 
whole-heartedly as did the upholders of the 
Stuarts fight the principles for which Eliot, 
Pym and Hampden contended, or the Tories 
of New England fought the just demands 
advanced by Otis, Adams and Hancock. 

Nothing is so dreaded by the corrupt and 
the corrupted in government as the popular 
initiative and referendum, guaranteeing as 
they do a truly democratic government; for 
their success necessarily depends on the de- 
gree in which they can destroy the genius of 
democracy and replace it by class domination. 
Nothing is more distasteful to the corporations 
which are robbing the people than the idea of 
the people having the opportunity to’ veto 
their wholesale steals which are constantly 
being consummated through purchased legis- 
lation. 

The Republican candidate for mayor knew 
that the nominal Republican majority in 
Johnstown was 800. He knew that the cor- 
porations and the machine influence were 
behind him, and he as well as his real masters 
doubtless felt that the opportunity was in 
every way a most favorable one to deal a hard 
blow to the cause of popular sovereignty in 
Johnstown, by an overwhelming defeat of the 
referendum. So he accepted the issue made 
by Mr. Young and his supporters and a most 
vigorous battle was fought which resulted in 
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514, or a change of over 1300 votes in the mu- 
nicipality. 

The hour is ripe for pushing this all-im- 
portant provision for the protection of the 
people from the spoilers and the preservation 
of free institutions. Active organizations, 
leagues or associations should be formed in 
every city, town and county, even though they 
consist of but two or three members at the 
time of their organization; and these bodies 
should so far as possible keep in touch with 
all other Direct-Legislation groups. The 
genius of free government never more ur- 
gently demanded the servants of progress to 
enlist in a great moral campaign than she to- 
day demands true patriots to range themselves 
actively in the battle for the restoration of the 
republic from the rule of corrupt politicians 
and party machines controlled by public-ser- 
vice corporations and privileged interests. 





SuccessruL CoéPERATION IN Kansas. 


ALIFORNIA has long been the banner- 
state in the republic for successful co- 
operative stores. The Rochdale codperators 
in that commonwealth own and operate a 
large wholesale store and about sixty flourish- 
ing retail stores. Kansas ranks second in suc- 
cessful codperative stores conducted on the 
plan of the Rochdale tors. 

At the fourth annual meeting of the Kansas 
State Cotperative Union, held on March first, 
reports from all parts of the state showed the 
societies to be in an exceptionally flourishing 
condition, while six new stores have been 
added during the past year. These are lo- 
cated at Wichita, Cunningham, Parsons, Kins- 
ley and Larned. At the last-named place 
the codperators also own an elevator and a 
flour-mill. 

The growth of the business in the older 
stores was most gratifying. Thus, for ex- 
ample, it was shown that the codperators’ 
association of Reno county numbers five hun- 
dred members. Its capital is $28,000, and 
though the store is but two years old, la: 
year it did a business of $132,000 and paid 
eight per cent. interest and eight per cent. 
rebates on trade. The codperative store at 
Kingman is less than two years old, but it 
numbers two hundred members, has $15,000 
capital, and from its organization has paid 
eight per cent. interest and seven per cent. 
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rebates on sales. Several other stores made 
surprisingly good showings. There are a 
number of successful codperative enterprises 
besides the stores in Kansas, the elevators 
being especially in evidence, while at Blue 
Rapids a farmers’ codperative machine fac- 
tory has recently been established. 

Two things are essential to the success of 
codperative movements. One is the wise and 
judicial selection of managers for the stores 
or whatever business the codperators engage 
in, and the second is moral enthusiasm among 
the codperators which leads them to carry 
into the work something of that zeal and mis- 
sionary spirit which in a good cause is irre- 
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sistible; for the heart of man no less than the 
brain quickly comes under the spell of lofty 
ideals or ideals in which the spirit of justice 
dominates, whenever the brain is convinced 
that the proposed plan is practicable. And 
the record of cotiperation is 2 record of won- 
derful success whenever wisdom has been 
exercised in securing the right kind of man- 
agement and when the members have been 
enthused with the true codperative spirit. 
We believe codperation to be one of the most 
powerful constructive movements of our age, 
as important on the economic plane as is 
Direct-Legislation in the sphere of practical 
politics. 


THE AMAZING MORAL TURPITUDE OF THE LAST CONGRESS. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S “CONSTRUCTIVE” 


RECESS. 


ELDOM in the history of moral obloquy 

in high places has there been a more 
_brazen or amazing attempt to rob the people 
by the nation’s representatives than was ex- 
hibited in the closing hours of the last Congress. 
It will be remembered that among the dis- 
creditable exhibitions of sharp practice on 
the part of President Roosevelt, by which 
from time to time, he has sought to circum- 
vent constitutional limitations through the 
cunning aid of that whilom trust and railroad 
attorney, Philander Knox, was the invention 
of an imaginary recess which was supposed 
to exist between the falling of the gavel ir 
the hand of the president of the Senate, which 
marked the close of the extra session, and 
the rapping to order which immediately fol- 
lowed and signalized the opening of the reg- 
ular session of congress. This “construc- 
tive” or imaginary recess was invented by 
the president and his attorney-general to en- 
able Mr. Roosevelt to retain in office certain 
officials who, he had reason to believe, were 
obnoxious to the Senate. Happily the Sen- 
ate has rightfully forestalled any further 
attempts to ignore the spirit and letter of the 
Constitution in a similar manner, by declar- 
ing that no such “constructive” recess exists; 
in the of the resolution adopted: 


“The evident intent of the framers of the Con- 





stitution was that ‘recess’ should mean some- 
thing real, not something imaginary; some- 
thing actual, not something fictitious. They 
used the word as the mass of mankind then 
understood it and now understand it.” 


MILEAGE THAT HAS NOT PREVENTED BRIBERY 
OF CONGRESSMEN BY PASSES. 


In the early days of the republic provisions 
were made for each congressman, in addition 
to his salary, to receive mileage to and from 
his home for the journeys necessitated by the 
attendance at the sessions of Congress. This 
was to cover what it was expected he would 
be compelled to pay for his transportation and 
was made as a just provision for the mem- 
bers, and it was supposed that it would also 
take away all temptations to bribery of mem- 
bers by transportation companies. In later 
years, however, congressmen have been in 
the habit of accepting bribes in the form of 
passes or courtesies from the railways, and 
in return they certainly have been good to the 
railroad interests. That such courtesies are 
regarded in the nature of bribes by the great 
railroads was clearly shown by the emphatic 
testimony of so great a railway-magnate as 
the late C. P. Huntington, who was a past- 
master in corrupt practices when it came to 
betraying the people’s interests for the ben- © 
efit of his railway corporation. In a letter 
written by Mr. Huntington to General Colton 
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on January 29, 1876, and later placed in evi- 
dence when General Colton’s widow sued 
Mr. Huntington for money alleged to be due 
her husband, Mr. Huntington thus signifi- 
cantly referred to the influence of railway- 
passes in the hands of Tom Scott of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, who was then interested 
in the Texas Pacific: 


“Scott is making a terrible effort to pass 
his bill, and has many advantages, with his 
railroads running out from Washington in 
almost every direction, on which he gives free 
passes to everyone that he thinks can help him 
ever so little. The Texas Pacific seems to 
own almost everyone in the whole country.” 


Now the moral degradation that has come 
as a part of the practical ownership of gov- 
ernment by the railways and the corporations 
has resulted in a reign of graft in all depart- 
ments of government. The numerous evi- 
dences that in recent years have been con- 
tinuously cropping out would be sufficient 
to prove this, even if there was no equally clear 
evidence in the acts of the people’s servants 
in defeating or emasculating all legislation 
which would give the people relief from the 
oppressions and extortions from which they 
are suffering through public-service corpor- 
ations and monopolies, and in shielding and 
protecting from punishment corrupt corpor- 
ations. 

This condition of affairs, and especially 
this bribery of the people’s representatives 
with passes and courtesies, while the same 
officials have greedily taken from the gov- 
ernment the sums appropriated for their mile- 
age, has apparently blunted every sentiment 
of integrity and morality on the part of many 
congressmen not hitherto supposed to be the 
mere tools or puppets of public-service com- 


panies and privileged interests. 


THE LATE ATTEMPT BY CONGRESS TO STEAL 
$190,000 oF THE PEOPLE’S MONEY. 


The most striking and shameful example 
of the depths of moral degradation to which 
the people’s national representatives have 
fallen was seen in the recent attempt to steal 
from the people a large sum to which the 
congressmen could be in no wise entitled. 
Seldom has more flagrant dishonesty or 
moral turpitude appeared in so brazen a 
manner as in the attempt of the last House 
of Representatives to secure mileage for its 
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members from the government to cover their 
imaginary trips from the national capital to 
their homes and the return, during Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s “constructive” recess. The 
fact that in reality there was no recess was 
a matter of no consequence to these recreant 
public servants who sought to deliberately 
rob the tax-payers of the United States. 
The steal failed of consummation only be- 
cause the Senate threw it out. Congress- 
men so blind to all sentiments of integrity 
and moral rectitude foster contempt for hon- 
esty and upright dealing on the part of the 
people and necessarily greatly aid in in- 
creasing the burdens of the State. They 
are moral criminals, recreant to their trust, 
and should be driven forever from public 
service by an outraged electorate. 

So important is it that the voters bear in 
mind this high-handed offence against pub- 
lic morality, that in order to specially em- 
phasize the subject we reproduce below a 
part of an able editorial from the Boston 
Herald, in which the genesis and story of 
the attempted steal is succinctly described 
and the names of the leading advocates are 
given. It will be noticed that the two 
Massachusetts congressmen who went on 
record in favor of the grab were Mr. Sullivan, 
who recently assailed Mr. Hearst when the 
latter was ably striving to secure for the 
people relief from the criminal oppression 
of the railways, and Mr. McNary. Both 
these recreant congressmen are Boston Dem- 
ocrats, and this act alone should forever de- 
stroy all future political prospects for these gen- 


tlemen. 


“The attempt of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to secure payment for mileage 
for the second session of the Fifty-eighth 
Congress was artfully worked. The meas- 
ure did succeed in passing the House, but 
it was thrown out in the Senate. Its purpose 
was to secure payment of mileage to the 
members of Congress for going to their 
homes and returning during the 
‘constructive recess,’ between the end of 
the first session and the beginning of the 
second session of the Fifty-eighth Congress, 
when there was no actual recess and no 
member did any traveling between his 
home and Washi The members, in 
fact, did not leave their seats. One session 
ended and the other began in the same 
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moment, 12 o’clock noon. This is the most 
audacious and unreasonable raid on the treas- 
ury for their own pockets that congressmen 
’ have made in some years. In certain of its 
features it is more reprehensible than the fa- 
mous increase of salaries more than thirty 
years ago, which ended the political life of 
many of those who were responsible for it, 
and has prevented any increase since, so 
sharp was the popular condemnation. 

“The story of the last raid is worth telling in 
some particularity. There was a disposition 
to go for this money, a total of $190,000, last 
summer at the close of the second session. 
But an election was coming on, and they 
dared not vote themselves this money. 
The proposition was made and debated, 
but, in view of the election, congressional 
virtue was triumphant, and the steal was 
not accomplished. The purpose was not 
given up, however. The greedy fellows lay 
low for the opportunity, which came on 
Wednesday. The general deficiency bill had 
been under consideration in committee of 
the whole during most of the day, and was 
nearly concluded. The hour was late. Mr. 
Sherman, of New York, sprang an amend- 
ment ‘to pay the mileage due senators, 
members and delegates for attendance on 
the second session of the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress, $190,000.’ 

“These had all been paid their mileage both 
ways for attendance on the first session, 
which was merged into the second session. 
They merely wanted double pay for the same 
journeys, and thought they could get it under 
the law, although it was plainly a violation of 
its spirit and intent. Mr. Underwood raised 
the point of order that the amendment was 
in violation of existing law, but the chair- 
man of the committee, Mr. Mann, ruled in 
favor of the amendment. It was opposed 
by Mr. Underwood, Mr. Baker, Mr. 
Littlefield and Mr. De Armond in brief 
protesting speeches. It was supported by 
Mr. Sherman and Mr. Rodey. On a 
division in committee the amendment was 
accepted by a vote of 69 to 49. A call for 
tellers was withdrawn with the understand- 
ing that there should be a separate vote on 
the amendment when the bill was reported 
to the House. 

“It was reported soon. All other amend- 
ments made in committee were adopted 
together. The first vote on this amendment 
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was by a division, 63 to 42. Mr. Underwood 
demanded the yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered, 22 to 74 (more than one-fifth of 
those voting). It was evident that no quo- 
rum was present, and the speaker ordered 
the doors to be closed and the sergeant-at- 
arms to bring in absentees. The vote by 
yeas and nays gave the foliowing result: 
Yeas, 90; nays, 80; answered ‘present,’ 
26; not voting, 188. Those who answered 
present did so to make up a quorum, without 
going on record on either side. The speaker 
was one of these. The only Massachusetts 
members who voted yea were McNary and 
Sullivan. The Massachusetts members who 
voted nay were Greene and Roberts. The rest 
did not vote at all. Messrs. Lawrence, Gillett, 
Tirrell, Keliher and Thayer were announced 
as paired with other members for this vote, 
but it is not stated how they would have 
voted. It will be noticed that the yeas and 
nays together do not equal the non-voters. 
Those who answered present, whether or 
not they so intended, practically aided the 
ninety yeas to secure their victory. No 
Massachusetts members wure included among 
them. Messrs. Ames, Gardner, McCall, 
Powers and Lovering are recorded simply 
as ‘not voting.” Probably they were ail 
absent, and it may be that they had standing 
pairs which were not recorded in connection 
with this vote. 

“It is to be regretted that the state had 
even two representatives who were willing 
to vote for this wanton grab from the treas- 
ury. It is almost equally unfortunate that only 
two were present to vote against the grab.” 


This exhibition of moral turpitude is typ- 
ical of the conduct of the class of men who 
have shamed the government of the United 
States since the public-service corporations 
and privileged interests, through political 
bosses and partisan machines, have gained 
control of the government. There is but one 
simple and effective method of overcoming 
and i these corrupt conditions 
which are undermining republican govern- 
ment—a method which would peacefully 
bring back the rule of the people and replace 
dishonest and recreant tools and agents of 
privileged interests by real representatives 
of the people, and that is the introduction, 
on the same plan as is employed in Switzer- 
land, of the initiative and referendum. Our 
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people have slept over-long. Corporate in 
terests and predatory wealth are all b 
supreme in control. The exigencies of 
hour demand that every patriotic Amerj 
should enlist in an aggressive warfare for the 
prompt introduction of those ideal Memo- 


LUTHER BURBANK AND 


A TWENTIETH-CENTURY VICTORY; OR, THE 
WORK OF A GREAT BENEFACTOR. 


MONG the real benefactors of our 
time is he who through patient toil 
and tireless research and experimentation so 
improves and transforms the wild food- 
products of nature that fruits and vegetables 
which were poisonous or of little service are 
made staple articles, nourishing and sustain- 
ing the lives of millions, and he who through 
loving care and the witchery of science trans- 
forms tae insignificant little weed of moun- 
tain, valley and roadside into gorgeous, world- 
beautifying flowers. 

On the Pacific coast to-day there lives a 
veritable wizard, whose wand, however, has 
never been waved save for the purpose of 
beautifying or enriching the earth—a man 
who has taken the little, small wild brambles 
and transformed them into great, luscious, 
life-sustaining berries; who has taken the 
little wild plum and by cross-breeding has 
made numerous varieties of giant fruits that 
have materially increased the food-stock 
of the nation; and through whose latest 
triumph the wild and comparatively worth- 
less cactus has been changed into a plant of 
inestimable potential value. 

It is a singular fact that throughout re- 
corded history man has almost invariably 
accorded the chief meed of praise to the 
destroyers of life and property, to the great 
military and martial figures, the victors 
who have conquered through brute force, 
rather than to the noble benefactors who, 
working on the spiritual, mental and mate- 
rial planes, have steadily raised the condition 
of mankind and advanced the civilization of 
the world. The career of Mr. Burbank fur- 
nishes a striking illustration of the true victor 
who through conquering on the material plane 
wins noble triumphs, but who nevertheless 
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cratic measures which will preserve the fun- 
damental principles that differentiate democ- 
racies from class-ruled governments, and 
which will guarantee to the people protec- 
tion alike from the corruptors and the cor- 
rupted. 


HIS LATEST TRIUMPH. 


receives small comparative recognition for his 
services. Here we find, while the pfess and 
public have been engrossed with the consid- 
eration of the men of force—the Ceesars, the 
Alexanders, the Napoleons and the leaders in 
the last three wars—this servant of science, this 
benefactor of his nation, has quietly and per- 
sistently wrested from the great Mother secret 
after secret and has supplemented her work in 
a manner more marvelous than the achieve- 
ments described by the vivid imagination 
of the most daring romancer. While our 
press has been engaged in controversies on 
the relative virtues and merits of Sampson 
and Schley, of the British leaders and the 
Boer chieftains, of the Russian generals and 
the Japanese leaders, Mr. Burbank has been 
contributing to the world’s wealth dis- 
coveries that mean millions and hundreds 
of millions of dollars to the nation, and 
through the transformation and improve- 
ment of fruits and vegetables and through 
utilization of plants that have hitherto been 
worthless, but which grow on land which will 
sustain no other form of vegetation. 

In the transformation of the cactus it is 
highly probable that Mr. Burbank has 
achieved a victory which will mean more in 
the increase of material wealth to the United 
States than all possible revenue that can come 
to us from colonial territories; and this 
victory and enrichment has come without the 
sacrifice of principles, without the lowering 
of ideals, without entailing any sorrow, any 
misery or any wrong to a single soul. 


A TRIUMPH THAT PROMISES TO MAKE PRO- 
DUCTIVE MILLIONS OF ACRES OF 
DESERT WASTE. 


The common cactus, which flourishes all 
over Mexico and in various portions of the 
United States, notably in the desert regions 
of Arizona, New Mexico and Colorado, has 














long been regarded as well-nigh worthless. 
It is true that the fruit of this plant has been 
utilized by the inhabitants of the districts in 
which it grows, but for the most part the plant 
has been considered comparatively worthless 
and an encumberer of the soil, owing to the 
fact that it is covered with cruel spikes and 
thorns and also that the leaves are filled with 
spicules—a fibrous or woody substance which 
of itself would render it unfit for food for ani- 
mals, even if the plant had not been protected 
by the long spike-like thorns. Now Mr. Bur- 
bank has so transformed the cactus that he 
has eliminated the spikes or thorns and also 
the spicules or woody fiber from the leaves, 
making the rejuvenated cactus one of the 
most delicious, succulent, and nutritious food- 
products for cattle and other stock, as well 
as an important article of food for man. The 
young leaves, when cooked like egg-plant, 
form a delicious vegetable, while the improved 
fruit will doubtless become an important 
article of diet. There are two varieties of 
this fruit, the pulp of one variety being crim- 
son, the other golden in color. In each in- 
stance the pulp is filled with seeds, like the 
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fig. The fruit is slightly acid, very refresh- 
ing and of delicious flavor. The New Bur- 
bank cactus, like its ancestors. flourishes well 
in the desert regions. Its growth is rapid. 
In the course of three years it reaches gigantic 
stature and it will grow far in the north as 
well as in the southern countries. Mr. Bur- 
bank believes that on account of its thriving 
so well in various desert regions this cactus 
can be made to produce food sufficient for 
double the present population of the world. 
Each full-grown plant is stored with hundreds 
of pounds of food products, and thus it is not 
unlikely that in the course of a few years 
millions upon millions of acres of arid land in 
the southwest, as well as throughout other 
parts of the Rocky mountains and far down 
through Mexico and South America, will be 
covered with the new cactus and afford sus- 
tenance for countless herds of cattle and 
stock. And if half the anticipations of Mr. 
Burbank in this respect are realized, he will 
by this victory alone have contributed ines- 
timably to the real material wealth of the 
world, and contributed in a manner wholly 
beneficent. 








The Spanish Conquest in America. By Sir 
Arthur Helps. New Edition. Fdited by 
M. Oppenheim. Four volumes. Cloth. 
Price, per set, $6.00 net. New York: John 
Lane. 


Amone the many important contributions 
made to historical literature by Anglo-Saxon 
scholars in the nineteenth century, The 
Spanish Conquest in America, by Sir Arthur 
Helps, deserves an important place, in spite 
of its many faults; for here as in few similar 
histories dealing with the Spanish discov- 
eries, conquests and colonization in the New 
World, we have the bold facts, in so far as 
patient industry and scholarly research at 
this late date are able to gather them, mar- 
shaled before the reader in an interesting 
if not a particularly brilliant manner. 

More than forty years have elapsed since 
the last volume of this famous history was 
first published, and yet so careful was the 
historian in verifying his facts that M. Oppen- 
heim, the present editor, has found but 
few amendations necessary, and most of 
his notes “are in the nature of expansions 
rather than corrections.” Nor is this sur- 
prising when we remember that this history 
was the fruit of long, patient and conscien- 
tious research, concerned almost wholly with 
the original sources of historical information 
relating to the period discussed. The au- 
thor enjoyed exceptional advantages, having 
access to the Spanish repositories which held 
the reports, annals and histories of the monk- 
ish scholars, officials and travelers whose 
records offer practically the only accounts we 
have of the history of the Spaniards at this 
period in the New World. 

It was not the original intention of Sir 
Arthur to write a history of the character of 
the present work. He was engaged in the 
study of the slave-trade in Latin America, 
but in obtaining his data for that work the 
fascination which this most marvelous chap- 
ter in history exerted over his imagination 
led to his self-surrender to a subject that must 
ever be most enthralling to the imagination 
of the historian. With a treasure-house of 
original data thrown open to him, it is not 
strange, perhaps, that the author gave him- 
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self up all toc wholly to the historical mentors 
who lived and wrote in an age when religious 
fanaticism was at its apogee and when all that 
was wrought in the name of the Church was 
to the monkish writers justified, until his 
thought became colored by the amazing views 
of the clerical writers who found nothing but 
praise for the monarchs who established the 
Spanish Inquisition and who despoiled, ex- 
iled and were directly responsible for the 
slaughter and miserable death of hundreds 
of thousands of Jews and the despoliation of 
their daughters,—monarchs who sought to 
crush out free thought and honest investiga- 
tion as they crushed the Moorish civilization. 
These priestly writers who pursued their 
vocations under the shadow of the throne and, 
so to speak, lived by the favor of the Most 
Catholic Queen and her consort, found no 
cause for complaint in the infamous acts of 
the Inquisition. Now while it is perhaps 
not surprising that such writers constantly 
indulged in adulation of Queen Isabella, and 
that they constantly sought to justify or 
apologize for crimes committed in the New 
World by those who carried the Cross in one 
hand and the sword in the other, we cannot 
refrain from wonder that a_nineteenth- 
century historian could so allow himself to 
be influenced by the thought of writers of the 
sixteenth century as has Sir Arthur Helps. 
Here, it seems to us, lies the great weakness 
of this author—a weakness which we imagine 
was due mainly to that strange psychological 
influence which writers not unfrequently 
exercise over the thought of sensitive and 
receptive brains who are in a sympathetic 
attitude, and which seriously impairs the 
critical or judicial quality so important in 
an historian. 

He who would faithfully represent an age, 
era or people, must have at his command all 
the authentic data obtainable. He must be 
acquainted with the acts of the master- 
spirits in the scenes described, as narrated by 
eye-witnesses and contemporaneous writers. 
But this is not everything. He must be able 
to rise above the narrow range of vision that 
ever limits those in the presence of actions 
described, and he must be able to absorb the 
facts of history without allowing the pre- 
judices and bias of the writers to influence 
his judgment. He who would write con- 
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vincingly of the sixteenth century must in 
addition to the possession of the stories as 
told by the various annalists, from Columbus 
down through the period of conquest and col- 
onization, have the twentieth-century range 
of vision which will give him a sense of 
historical proportion absolutely impossible 
to the writers of the sixteenth century. 
And he must rise above the limitations of 
creed and bigotry, of dogma and prejudice, 
and in the full light of suc ceeding generations 
be able to picture the age he describes with 
the broad vision of a philosopher and the 
impartiality of a jurist. 

This is what it seems to us that Sir Arthur 
Helps has failed in many instances to accom- 
plish. He was apparently afraid lest the 
modern view might influence his thought 
and has, as it were, allowed the thinkers of 
the sixteenth century to describe his mental 
horizon when it comes to the consideration 
of many things—notably the life and action 
of Isabella, and the partial justification of 
slavery as made by the theologians and other 
opportunists of the elder age. Had he 
studied the history of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
more broadly, and even read the able works 
of the more modern historians who have 
written on the same subject, his work would 
have been incomparably better proportioned; 
but he himself confesses that he so far as 
possible closed his eyes to the work of the 
more modern historians. Thus in a prefatory 
note to Volume III. he says: 


“The reader will observe that there are 
scarcely any allusions in this work to the 
kindred works of modern writers on the 
same subject. . . . I felt, however, from 
the first that my object in investigating this 
portion of history was different from theirs, 
and I wished to keep my mind clear from the 
influence which these same persons might 
have exercised upon it. Moreover, while 
admitting fully the advantage to be derived 
from the study of these modern writers, I 
thought that it was better upon the whole 
to have a work composed from independent 
sources, which would convey the impression 
that the original documents had made upon 
another mind.” 


It has seemed to us necessary to emphasize 
this serious fault in an otherwise 
historical work, that the reader might peruse 
it with a knowledge of its limitations. Thus, 
while enjoying its wealth of facts and infor- 
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mation, he would be on his guard against the 
influence of unwarranted conclusions and 
opinions which are merely the reflex of those 
of the writers of the Isabellan time. 

In most other respects the history is an 
extremely valuable one. It is well written. 
Its facts are marshaled with skill. The 
story, while having special reference to the 
history of slavery in connection with the 
Spanish conquests and colonizations, deals 
with the whole series of facts embraced in 
the discovery of America by Columbus 
and the explorations, conquests and settle- 
ments by the Spaniards. Indeed, this his- 
tory should find a place in all libraries where 
special attention is given to the early dis- 
coveries and conquests in the New World. 

The work was divided by Sir Arthur into 
twenty-one divisions or books, embracing 
the period extending from Columbus’ dis- 
coveries to the conquests of Pizarro and deal- 
ing with the most wonderful and fairy-like 
passages in the annals of the ages—a passage 
which, sad to say, is darkened at every turn 
by deeds of savagery, treachery and brutality 
by the men who claimed to be Christians. 

The present edition, which has been ably 
edited by M. Oppenheim, is illustrated with 
numerous maps which very materially add 
to the importance of the work. 





Love Triumphant. Poems by Frederic Law- 
rence Knowles. Cloth. Pp. 168. Boston: 
Dana Estes & Company. 


Tus volume is one of the very few books 
of poems that have appeared on this side of 
the Atlantic in recent years that is really 
worth possessing. The author is a poet of 
genuine power, a singer who we believe will 
become a worthy successor to our greatest 
singers of the last century; for in addition to 
real poetic imagination and an excellent com- 
mand of language, here also is found that 
moral note that though not peculiar to our 
singers must be present in the songs of any 
American bard who would gain a permanent 
place in literature. The American public 
demands that its poets shall be saaiiaie 
that they shall be in deed and in truth bearers 
of m from the Infinite. There must 
be present the ethical note and that atmos- 
phere of true democracy that speaks of jus- 
tice, breadth of spirit and the soul of brother- 
hood. In many other lands, since Grecian 
literature was in her glory, grace of style, 
rhythmic cadence and beauty of expression 
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and i have been sufficient to give poets 
high places in literature. Not so in a land 
of democracy in which the ethical note has 
ever been strong. During recent years, 
while the republic has been wandering after 
strange gods and aping the imperialistic and 
despotic spirit of monarchal lands, too fre- 
quently making the gauge of success the 
acquisition of gold rather than rectitude of 
purpose and beneficence of action, several 
versifiers have striven to gain the popular ear 
by singing little nothings or composing 
pretty verses that are wanting in any oral 
enthusiasm, nobility of purpose or ethical 
force, but that have signally failed to receive 
anything like popular recognition; while our 
greatest living poet of democracy, Edwin 
Markham, whose work is instinct with lofty 
moral enthusiasm and the spirit of brother- 
hood, has gained a foremost place among the 
true poets, as well as enshrining himself in 
the affections of America’s millions. 

In Mr. Knowles’ poems we find the im- 
aginative genius of the true poet, the grace 
of the accomplished versifier and the prophet’s 
high and noble appeal to the reason and sense 
of right in man, all in so eminent a degree 
that his work holds for us a special charm— 
a charm indeed greater than that of any 
other recent poetic work except Mr. Markham’s 
two volumes. 

Love Triumphant, as its title indicates, is 
devoted to love in its multitudinous mani- 
festations. It is pitched in a high and op- 
timistic key, but is free from that vicious 
pseudo-optimism that closes its eyes to the 
evils on every hand or that tries to see 
good in tendencies and manifestations that 
are essentially evil and retrogressive. Thus 
in that division of his poems which deals with 
patriotism or love of country, we find the 
foliowing from a little poem entitled “The 
Christmas for America”: 


“TI hear no angels in the skies, 
I hear the toiler mourn his lot,— 
I catch a thousand led cries: 
‘Fate rules,’ ‘God is,” and ‘God is not.’ 





I see no hillsides gray with sh 

: I + = no Magi on the nt 
see the crippled beggar creep, 
Striving to Sand beneath his load. 


O Nazareth Carpenter who cursed 
The pride and avarice of thy day, 
We would observe thy birth, but first 
Thy Sermon on the Mount obey. 
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Oo 

Fail Ty 
What blackness as of death awaits 

If these pure stars grow dark with crime! 


I have no holy land but thee, 

Nation whose hills and prairies wait 
The new, the last Nativity,— 

That nen: which shall make us ar 


Vast, _ride-stretched land! Though years are 


When Love's grant ends ano carved in ws, 
We shall be clean as well as strong, 
Kind as we are victorious!” 


In & poem entitled “Dives and Lazarus, 
1904,” Mr. Knowles, after a metrical render- 
ing of the parable of Jesus, turns to the 
Dives of our day with stern words that sound 
not unlike those of the prophets of earlier 
times: 

“ and or 


a. bh 5. 
ee may! 


But that <7 and grim 
at gate— 
What of ! 


Call your thefts ‘a trust’— 
Words can have mo weight 

With the always just 
Scales of Fate. 


i and schools 
Ate blic fraud 
Are a sop that fools 

Throw at God!” 


How refreshing and true to the call of the 
New Time are these words, pregnant with 
that moral virility that gives vitality to a 
literature no less than to a people: 

““We have sonnets enough, and songs enough 
And ballads enough, God knows! 
But we want to-day Soy Sas cosmic stuff 

Whence primitive feeling glows, 


Grown, pale | to the needs of rhyme 
Through the old instinctive laws, 

















It is jon and power that we need to-day, 
We have grace and taste Sell clave; 

We need a man who will say his say 
With a strength unghessed before — 

No lips that sing at a patron’s nod 
For the price of a jester’s crust, 

But a voice whose sagas shall live with God 
When the lyres of earth are rust;— 

A soul, though clean of the stains of lust, 
Which loves all God calls fair. 


With feet that are soiled with the common dust, 
And nature honest and bare;— 


A man who will heed the cry of the poor 
Clutched fast in the claws of greed, 
Who will fight to the death for the sound and sure 
In the smoky battles of creed ;— 
A spirit deaf to alluring sounds 

ore siren than Truth’s command, 
God’s athlete, wrestling with al] that wounds 
Home, honor, and native land; 
Whose lines shall glow like molten steel 
From being f in his soul, 
Till the very anvil shall burn to feel 

The breath of the quenchless coal! 
Your dainty wordsters may cry, ‘Uncouth!’ 
As shrink from his ws” , 
But the he fans is immortal you 

And how should the bloodless know!” 


Turning from the poems in which the 
writer appeals for justice for the poor and 
less fortunate ones to those that reflect his 
religious ideals, we find that here, even more 
clearly than in the other rhymes, the ethical 
note rings forth clear and strong. Mr. 
Knowles’ verses reveal lofty spirituality and 
a noble faith absolutely free from the soul- 
trammels of dogmatic theology and narrow 
creedalism. There is nothing reactionary 
about his verses, no cringing to ancient 
forms and rites or outgrown creeds. That 
piiful shrinking from the exercise of reason 
—God’s noblest gift to man—which so marks 
the drift of present-day religious thought, 
is wholly absent from his lines. Indeed, 
we see him in perfect rapport with the high, 
fine and true concepts of our wonderful new 
age. Something of this splendid breadth 
of thought may be gleaned from the follow- 
ing poem entitied “The Larger View”: 


“In buds u some Aaron’s rod 
Leetaiiien weaning, oe 
more , we 
Read in the grass—Divinity. 


From Horeb’s bush the Presence spoke 
To earlier faiths and si folk ; 


But now each bush that sweeps our fence 
Flames with the awful Immanence! 
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To old Zacchzus in 


his tree 

What mattered leaves and botany? 

His sycamore was but a seat 

Whence he could watch that hallowed street. 


But now to us each elm and pine 
Hes coh bas hatte Gataen 
‘ot from but in bough 


To the true faith, bark, sap and stem 
Are wonderful as Bethlehem; 


Neglectful what the Presence saith, 
Though He be near as blood and breath! 


The only atheist is one 

Who hears no Voice in wind or sun, 
i in some primal curse, 
Deaf in God's loving universe!” 


i 


This poem reminds us of Whittier’s beau- 
tiful lines: 
“O friend! we need nor rock nor sand, 
Nor storied stream of ing-Land; 
eee cae aes errimack, 
What more could Jordan render back ? 


We lack but 


Indeed, Mr, Knowles constantly suggests 
Whittier’s thought and his moral and spirit- 
ual enthusiasm, though the younger poet is 
broader and freer in his religious concepts, 
and his rhymes are far more perfect than 
were those of the elder singer. In the fol- 
lowing lines from “Credo” we have a fine 
expression of the poet’s religious ideals: 
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“T know aa sin seme the lack of love, 


I in defeat; 
No guif divid vides life here from life above, 
I spell perfection in the incomplete. 


A foe to dogma, still I hold a creed, 
For I believe that all life brings is good, 
That sharing bread and wine with men who need 
Is the new sacrament of brotherhood. 
I know the way we tread is rough and long, 
And yet to toil and bleed am nothing loth, 


And thus I j homeward with a song, 

Since in the very struggle lies my pola 

Joy! only joy! for love is there and here—_ 
eace, only peace! though desperate my dis- 


I find no foeman in the road but Fear— 
To doubt is failure, and to dare, success!” 


Here also, in the little waif entitled “The 
Answer,” we have a beautiful ethical lesson: 


“**Make of my heart,’ I cried, ‘a lyre whereon 
The wind of man’s desire shall sweep some string 
Into immortal music; utterly gone 
My dearest hopes unless I gain this thing’; _ 
Then ~ Tees oice: ‘Nay, son, thy prayer is 


But thou mayest feed, for Me, an hungry child.’ 


‘Give me to die in some su e emprise, 
And, falling, shout, “ Sy flee, the field is 
ours”; 
When hen raised to Heav’n those angel 
The soe that crush’d his body soemn’d Vike 
flowers; 
A *s or a warrior’s death be mine!’ 
“Nay, er, thou must learn to serve, not shine.” 


“Yea, let me serve; be mine the holy wrath 
Which deals the hurt of Vice its deadliest thrust, 
Better a thousand perils in my path 
Than such sad safety where the roads are dust’; 
*Nay, child, thy peril is thy restless will,— 
Thy task is patience; suffer and be still!’ 


‘O Infinite Love, I lean my heart on Thine! 

The humblest task Thou hast my joy shall be! 
Behold, the sandiest pathways = divine . 

If so these leagues of desert lead toward Thee; 
Come joy or pain, Thy will not mine be done.’ 
* At last thy prayer is answered, O my son!’” 


In “Love Immortal” is found a further 
expression of the author’s religious convictions. 
He seems to us to strike the keynote of the 
living faith of the future as clearly as any 
of our great singers of the new epoch—the 
omnipresence of Deity and the all-compel- 
ling and exalting power of Love. 


a gloomy spire, 


from God’s poor apart— 
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Sects, ye have day, and die, 
“nae in the stream of —- 

e t current, sweeping by, 

Laseu yun SURE bs dips ene, 
Born to writhe, and glint, and woo— 
Broken mirrors of the Blue. 


Creeds!—O captured heavenly bird, 
Fluttering heart and folded wing! 
Shall ye see those pinions stirred ? 
wn _ Creation sing? 
ye herald as 
Wal was bead 00 cuax the ies ? 


Rites and , what have ye 
ainite service ofthe ear e 
ituals are but mummery, 
Faith’s white flame is snuffed by art; 
Candles be but wick and wax, 
Alms have grown the temple-tax. 


Yet the East is red with dawn, 
Like a cross where One hath bled! 
And upon that splendor drawn— 
Gentle eyes and arms outspread— 
See that figure stretched above! 
As God lives! its name is Love! 


Love that lights the fireless brands, 
Love that cares for world and wren, 
Bleeding from the broken hands— 
Crowned with thorns that conquer men; 
Only Love's great eyes inspire 
Church, sect, creed to glow with fire. 


Yet our lips shall have no sneer 
For the spire, the ue, the ark, 
— eyubols shall be — 
ey point us throug dark,— 
Laws po Py i our youth 
Who have grown the sons of truth!” 


Many of the poems dealing with personal 
love and sentiment are exquisite and will 
be treasured by all who appreciate what the 
highest and truest thing vouchsafed to man 
really means. The following is, in our 
judgment, one of the sweetest little senti- 
mental waifs of our time: 


“‘Helen’s lips are drifting dust; 
Ilion is consumed with rust; 
All the galleons of Greece 
Drink the ocean’s dreamless ; 
Lost with Solomon’s purple show 
Restless centuries ago; 
emer 

abylon, Barbary, an _ 

Only one thing, — 
Lasts, though all the worlds lie waste 
And the heavens are overturned. 
—Dear, how long ago we learned! 


There’s a sight that blinds the sun, 
Sound that lives when sounds are done, 
Music that rebukes the birds, 

lovelier than words, 


Hue scent that shame the rose, 


Wine no earthly vineyard knows, 
Silence stiller Ron 
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Swept by Charon’s stealthy oar, 
Ocean more divinely free 

Than Pacific’s boundless sea,— 
Ye who love have learn’d it true. 
—Dear, how long ago we knew!” 


One of the best poems in the volume is the 
following sonnet entitled “If Love Were 
Jester at the Court of Death”: 


“If Love were jester at the court of Death, 
And Death the king of all, still would I pray, 
‘For me the motley and the bauble, yea, 
Though all be vanity, as the Preacher saith, 
The mirth of Love be mine for one brief breath!’ 
Then would I kneel the monarch to obey, 
And kiss that pale hand, should it spare or slay; 
Since I have tasted love, what mattereth! 


But if, dear God! this heart be as sand, 
And cold as Charon’s palm ing Hell’s toll, 


How worse, how worse! Scorch it with sorrow’s 


! 
Haply, though dead to joy, "t would feel that 


coal; 
Better a cross, and nails either hand, 
Than Pilate’s palace and a soul!” 


Here, too, are some tender sentimental 
verses worthy of our poet. Our rush‘ng, 
materialistic, money-crazed world sneers at 
the holiest and sweetest things of life and in 
so doing lowers the ideals, blunts the finer 
sensibilities and takes from existence the 
most exquisite and ing influence and 
that which is susceptible of yielding the 
purest and truest pleasure. Hence we hail 
with gladness all poems that deal in a fine 
way with love. The love of a lover, the 
husband or wife; the love of the parent, 
and that of man for man and of man for the 
Infinite,—all, all are elevating and worthy 
—all are refining and ennobling. 


When June had lost its old perfume 
And Pi its glow— 

There a sense of wings and bloom— 
Of joys that stir and grow! 

The Gene Canea dene 
Upon my bleeding brow,— 

Night fled; the world was sunrise!— 

dearest, it was thou! 


My heart was lost to feeling, 









We close this notice with a tender and 
poetic little waif describing the coming and 
the going of one of those rare, sweet buds of 
earth and heaven that are with us but a day 
ere the summons comes: 


“‘He came to her in the early dawn, 

And lived in her arms one day, 

But the little baby soul was tired, 
It had fared such a long, long way. 


She thought it was only an earthly flower, 

ne ee a yi 
or guess’ w in that ing life 
Was. an angel made her own. 


But a whisper at the lips of the world, 
sun rode, hush’d and hi 

She look’d, and caught the eye of God 
As the sorrowing winds went by; 


And her heart lay close to the Heart of All, 
While the morning held its breath, 

Ah me! the stole so near, 
had the name on tie wings was Death! 

And in the silence the truth in— 
invmnaaeme 


Is needed to ripen the fairest souls 
For the garden of heavenly flowers. 


And the child, when the summons came at dusk, 
Looked up with its eyes of blue 
ight into the vision, as to say, 
“How long I have watched for you! 


ee ee poy 
’ eyes were 
While this meant torturing grief for her, 
It was endless peace for him. 
And the flowers sent to the lonely room 
Wither’d beside bed, 
But her little immortal flower was safe;— 
She smiled when they call’d it dead!” 


We have quoted freely from this volume 
because we believe the poems will give 


pleasure to our readers, and also for the pur- 
pose of acquainting them with this young 
poet of promise. 





Africa from South to North Through Marot- 

seland. By Major A. St. H. Gibbons, 
F. R. G. S., R. C. L, author of Exploration 
and Hunting in Central Ajrica. With 
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numerous illustrations from Photographs, 
together with Maps. Two volumes. 
Price, $7.50 net. New York: John Lane. 


Ir 1s sarp that the Arctic explorer in quest 
of the Pole, who a certain limit, is 
bitten by the genius of the North and hence- 
forth, let him return to his native home never 
so many times, after a period of waiting the 
old fever returns, the passion for the North 
overmasters him so completely that he fares 
forth again and again until at last he returns 
no more. Since Livingstone’s time Africa 
has held a spell almost as compelling as the 
Arctic region for those daring spirits who 
have once penetrated into the heart of the 
Dark Continent. Almost invariably, after 
a brief sojourn in their homes, the call of the 
tropic jungle rings so insistently in their 
ears that there is no rest for them until they 
obey the summons. 

The author of this fascinating and inter- 
esting work of travel, Major A. St. H. Gib- 
bons, had previously traveled extensively in 
Africa, and on his return he had published an 
important work on the Dark Continent. 
But his former travels only served to intensify 
his desire to penetrate into unknown regions 
and to perform an important service for his 
country and the world in correctly mapping 
that large region of Africa lying north and 
west of the Transvaal, known as Marotseland. 
Then, too, the late Cecil Rhodes was ex- 
tremely desirous of having reliable and 
expert information that would materially 
assist England in deciding the course for 
the Cape-to-Cairo railway. Accordingly, 
primarily in the interest of geographical 
science and secondarily for the furtherance 
of British development in Africa, Major 
Gibbons made the extensive tour covering a 
distance of more than thirteen thousand 
miles, largely through unexplored regions. 

The present work, which contains the 
result of this extensive travel and exploration, 
is written in a charming style, simple, direct 
and convincing. The story abounds in 
interesting incidents, some of which are 
highly exciting. On more than one occa- 
sion the author was in great peril from 
hostile natives and wounded wild beasts. 
Some of his experiences were depressing in 
the extreme, as for example, when he came 
upon the wrecks of villages which had been 
the theater of deadly conflicts between rival 
and warring tribes, and where the scenes of 
carnage and desolation were as gruesome as 
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they were sickening in character. At other 
times he found whole villages and com- 
munities perishing from starvation and dis- 
ease. 

But such gloomy and depressing scenes 
were relieved by many experiences which 
afford the explorer and the huntsman the 
keenest pleasure. Much of the country 
traversed revealed a vast empire of inesti- 
mable potential wealth, a continent that 
will doubtless some day be the theater of as 
great a civilization as humanity has ever 
known. 

The descriptions of the natural scenery, 
the vegetation and the animal life, and the 
various native bands and tribes are given 
with delightful simplicity and directness, 
possessing the charm of a personal narra- 
tion by an admirable story-teller. Persons 
who enjoy well-written works of travel in 
little-known lands will be delighted with 
these volumes; while for the Englishman 
interested in the daring scheme of develop- 
ment outlined and inaugurated by the late 
Cecil Rhodes, and which comprehends the 
settlement of the Continent along the line 
of the proposed Cape-to-Cairo railway, this 
story will hold a peculiar charm. 

Quite apart from its interest and special 
worth to the Englishman, is its value on 
account of the new and interesting geo- 
graphical information it contains. The 
author traversed the Zambesi to its source 
and found that all previous map-makers 
have been misled in regard to the direction 
of the river near its source, owing to their 
following the report of Dr. Livingstone based 
on the statements given that pioneer ex- 
plorer by the natives. Other observations, 
such as the probable height of certain moun- 
tains, will do much to settle mooted ques- 
tions, while the author’s reports on the soil, 
vegetation and animal life of the various 
regions are of course informing and valuable. 

The work is handsomely gotten up, carry- 
ing a great number of half-tone illustrations 
made from photographs taken by Major 
Gibbons. Each volume contains a pocket 
in which are maps of the author’s journey- 
ings and the countries traversed, mounted 
on cloth. Altogether Africa from South to 
North is one of the most important works 
of travel of recent years. 





The Demonism of the Ages and Spirit Ob- 
session. By J. M. Peebles, M.D., A.M. 
Cloth. Pp. 382. Price, $1.00. Battle 




















Creek, Michigan: The Peebles Medical 
Institute. 


Untin very recently the field of psychic 
science has been the dark continent in the 
realm of scientific research. Only along the 
fringe of its outer shores have men attempted 
to explore, and their conclusions and specu- 
lations have been so bewilderingly contra- 
dictory and at times mutually exclusive than 
not a few of earth’s greatest scientists have 
illogically concluded that this was a forbidden 
land—a reahn of impenetrable darkness. 
This treason to the sacred demands of 
science, this abdicating of the high duties 
imposed by reason in the presence of difficult 
and perplexing problems, is unworthy of our 
age and time; and more and more are the 
great thinkers and the men of faith and 
courage realizing this fact. Psychology and 
psychic science have during the past quarter 
of a century received a greater degree of 
critical and sympathetic attention from emi- 
nent men in various walks of life than ever 
before in the history of civilization. Now as 
at no previous period are master-minds 
coming to feel as did William Ewart Glad- 
stone, when in conversation with the late 
Frederic W. H. Myers he said, concerning 
the work of the English Society for Psychical 
Research: “It is the most important work 
being done in the world to-day—by far the 
most important.” In the presence of such 
a growing interest in psychic problems it is 
perhaps not strange that the first edition of 
Dr. J. M. Peebles’ new and extremely thought- 
stimulating and suggestive work entitled 
The Demonism of the Ages, should be ex- 
hausted within a few months of its publi- 
cation, and that the sale of the second edition 
was well advanced before its issuance from 
the press. 

Dr. Peebles is and has long been a prom- 
inent Christian Spiritualist and a leading 
thinker of erudition and courage—a man of 
broad vision and ever actuated by a passion 
for the truth. He has faithfully studied 
psychic phenomena and the views, theories 
and speculations advanced by master-think- 
ers of every age and land. He has made 
four journeys around the world, spending 
much time in China, Japan, Ceylon, India, 
and other Oriental lands, studying the 
phenomena popularly known as demonism 
with something of the same painstaking care 
with which Charles Darwin, Alfred Russel 
Wallace and other great physical scientists 
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have studied the phenomena of life. His 
conclusions are widely at variance with those 
of a large number of Spiritualists, and in- 
indeed we doubt whether his writings have 
been more severely criticized in any quarter 
than in the household of his own faith. But 
being thoroughly convinced in regard to the 
accuracy of his theories, he has not hesitated 
to boldly and exhaustively discuss this prob- 
lem in the light of history and present-day 
happenings, marshaling a vast array of facts 
and treating the subject in an exceptionally 
able manner. 

Among the chapters that constitute this 
work are the following that will afford some 
intelligent idea of its scope and character: 
“Evil Spirits and Their Influences,” “Chinese 
Spiritism,” “‘Demoniac Possession in Japan 
and Korea,” “Demoniacal Obsessions and 
Possessions in India,” “The Demonism of 
the Ancient Greeks,” “Judean Obsessions 
and the Actions of Demons in Jesus’ Time,” 
“Obsessions of the Early Methodists and 
Others,” “Obsession, Witchcraft and In- 
sanity,” “Swedenborg and His Obsessing 
Spirits,” “Spiritism and Demonism versus 
Spiritualism,” “Rescue Work on the Border- 
land,” and “Spiritualism as It Is, and the 
Message It Has for the World.” 

The subject of demonism is as old as civ- 
ilization. Among the Greeks, those who 
heard voices and whose conduct was seem- 
ingly governed by influences supernormal in 
character were supposed to be in intimate 
relationship with the gods and were as a rule 
treated with great consideration and tender- 
ness. For this reason the abnormal or 
insane of Greece received kind consideration 
and gentle treatment that contrasted most 
boldly with the treatment accorded those 
similarly affected among other nations, and 
especially in the Christian world, up to the 
birth of the last century. Among the Jews, 
owing to the law relating to witchcraft, 
those who were not recognized as prophets 
were characterized as having demons and 
were ostracized in many instances. At the 
time of Jesus, many were brought to him and 
by the majesty of his command, it is said, 
were cured. During subsequent ages all 
persons mentally abnormal or who were 
gifted with psychic power, if they offended 
the church, were regarded as having devils, 
and as a result underwent horrible sonar 
and ou Indeed, there is no 
Christian so black as that which deals 


odin dad enaieaa ae 
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those who were abnorme! in regard to psychic 
powers. It was not until well into the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century that the 
subject of psychic science began to receive 
scientific attention. The great wave of 
psychic phenomena that followed the Roches- 
ter rappings gave rise to modern Spiritual- 
ism, which has numbered among its outspoken 
advocates or those who have accepted its 
central claim such distinguished thinkers as 
Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, Sir William 
Crookes, Camille Flammarion, Victorien Sar- 
dou, William Lloyd Garrison, Rev. Heber 
Newton, Rev. Minot J. Savage, Rev. I. K. 
Funk, Professor Joseph Rodes Buchanan, 
and scores of other thinkers who have stood 
in the fore-front of the world’s advanced 
thought. But perhaps the interest in psychic 
phenomena of all kinds has been more stim- 
ulated by the distinguished services of the 
English Society for Psychical Research and 
other learned bodies composed largely of the 
most eminent psychologists and working 
scientists of the world. As has already 
been observed, the theory of demonology is 
rejected by many. A large proportion of the 
more materialistic thinkers within and with- 
out the churches, as well as a goodly propor- 
tion of Spiritualists, reject the belief in toto. 
On the other hand there is a large and, we 
think, growing number who, like Dr. Peebles, 
accept the belief and hold that there is valid 
evidence upon which to base their theories, 
if, indeed, the evidence is not of a thoroughly 
conclusive character. 

No person who wishes to study the new 
psychology or psychic science in an exhaust- 
ive manner should fail to read this volume, 
which is unquestionably the ablest work of 
the kind that has appeared. 





Mysterious Mr. Sabin. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. Cloth. Pp. 398. Price, 
$1.50. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 


To THe host of novel-readers who enjoy 
stirring, romantic fiction of the general char- 
acter of Dumas’ Count of Monte Cristo, 
this ingenious story by Mr. Oppenheim will 
afford keen delight. It is one of the most 
clever mystery tales of recent years, abound- 
ing in highly dramatic situations, with a 
strong and well-sustained love interest. The 
absorbed attention of the reader is assured 
from the opening chapters, unless he be a 
stickler for the element of probability, which 
here, as in the romances of the elder Dumas 
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and in some of the most exciting tales by 
Conan Doyle, is conspicuous by its absence. 
We mention Conan Doyle with the elder 
Dumas, as both these writers will frequently 
come to mind when reading this romance, 
though there is nothing that even remotely 
suggests imitation in the work of Mr. Oppen- 
heim. 

We think that the present work is not 
so admirable a novel as A Prince of Sinners, 
for the reason that in the preceding romance 
the elements that were out of the common 
or that would especially impress the casual 
reader as being most improbable, were in all 
instances conspicuously true to what might 
and indeed most probably would have result- 
ed under the conditions described, as any 
student of advanced psychology will agree. 
But in the present story there are many situ- 
ations and happenings that are highly im- 
probable, and in some instances practically 
impossible; so the illusion that is a vital 
factor for many critical lovers of good fiction 
is absent. Barring this grave fault, however, 
the story is almost all that the lover of 
romantic fiction could desire. It is well 
written, quick in movement, and so exciting in 
character that the weary mind of the reader 
is rested because taken for the time being 
completely out of consciousness of its present 
environment, while the ending of the tale 
is pleasing, especially as it relates to the hero 
and heroine. 

The novel is chiefly concerned with a 
mysterious personage who under the pseu- 
donym of Mr. Sabin hides his real identity. 
He is one of the elder representatives of the 
royal family of France. His and niece, 
Heléne, belongs to the Bourbon family and is 
betrothed to another representative of the same 
house. A plot is under way to deliver Eng- 
land, through the sale of full information as to 
her coast-defences and lack of defences, the 
strong and weak points in her navy, and 
other knowledge of vital interest, to an 
enemy—either Russia or Germany—on con- 
dition that the power that purchases the 
secrets shall overthrow the French republic 
and reinstate the Bourbon prince and prin- 
cess on the ancient throne after England has 
been conquered. Germany accepts the offer. 
In the meantime the beautiful princess has 
fallen in love with an English nobleman 
whose house her uncle, Mr. Sabin, is rifling 
in search of papers written by the lord’s 
father descriptive of the weak points in 
England’s coast defences. Around these 





























facts is woven a tale abounding in plots and 
replete with unexpected happenings. 


The Monk’s Treasure. By George Horton. 
Cloth. Pp. 391. Price, $1.50. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


TuxoseE who love a story for the story’s sake 
will be sure to enjoy Mr. Horton’s latest 
romance of love and adventure among the 
isles of Greece. The hero, a young Ameri- 
can, is sent by uis uncle, the manufacturer 
of a famous brand of baking-powder, to 
secure if possible a monopoly of all the argols 
produced in the wine-making regions of the 
country, the argols being an important in- 
gredient of cream of tartar. The uncle’s 
parting injunction to his nephew is not to 
allow himself to become interested in any 
of the women he may meet in his journeyings. 
This the young man readily promises. His 
failure to live up to this promise and his 
accidental discovery of an enormous treasure 
which he has reason to believe has been dis- 
honestly acquired by the inmates of a mon- 
astery on one of the small Greek islands, lead 
to some highly exciting and melodramatic 
adventures, in which the hero, the monks, a 
jealous Greek lover and a beautiful Greek 
servant who proves to be an Italian princess 
of high rank, figure prominently. 

The story is written solely to entertain, and 
anyone desiring a few hours’ mental relaxation 
cannot do better than to take up The Monk’s 
Treasure. Amy C. Rics. 





Her Fiancé. By Josephine Daskam. [Illus- 
trated. Cloth. Pp. 164. Price, $1.00. 
Philadelphia: The Henry Altemus Com- 


pany. 


THe TITLE of this book is taken from the 
first of the four stories that make up the 
volume, which are tales of girl-life in college. 
They are well written, bright and interest- 
ing and will be highly appreciated by college 
girls and those who have recently left educa- 
tional institutions, but they will also enter- 
tain many lovers of readable fiction. “Her 
Little Sister” and “The Adventures of an 
Uncle” are commendable. In 


especial! 
“Her Little Sister” the author has impressed 
a lesson of great value for young wives. The 
concluding chapter is composed of a school- 
girl’s letters and for general readers will hold 
less interest than the more connected and 
coherent stories. 
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The Pearl of the Antilles. By Professor 
Frederic M. Noa. Cloth. Pp. 84. Price, 
75 cents. Boston: The American Unita- 
Tuis little volume by Professor Noa is a 

painstaking, lucid and interesting narration 

of the causes which provoked the last Cuban 
insurrection and the aggravating circumstances 
that led to the United States declaring war 
with Spain. The author shows how per- 
sistently blind, arrogant, merciless and un- 
just was the policy of the Spanish govern- 
ment toward this once marvelously rich por- 
tion of her domain. He shows that though 
Cuba remained faithful when one by one 
almost every American dependency broke 
away from the Spanish throne, her fidelity 
was rewarded by increased oppression and 
the most cruel exploitation. One by one the 
rights formerly enjoyed were taken away. 
The lives of her citizens were rendered in- 
secure and their property was constantly 
falling a prey to the cupidity of the foreign 
masters and their favorites; while every 
protest was met with the most cruel punish- 
ment, and revolts were either mercilessly 
crushed or the rebels were led to believe that 
favorable terms would be granted them, but 
the moment their position became defence- 
less all promises were abrogated. Though 

a small work, this is an important historical 

record, possessing far more than ephemeral 

interest .and value. 

Uncooked Foods and How to Use Them. By 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Christian. Cloth. 

. 246. 151 West 23d Street, New 
York: The Health Culture Company. 


Tue avutuors of this work contend that 
man in his simple state, when living on nuts, 
grains, fruits, etc., was far healthier than at 
the present time, because he was conforming 
much more nearly to natural laws and re- 
quirements than since he began to cook his 
foods and adopt all kinds of artificial and 
made dishes, many of which contain chemi- 
cals that are antagonistic and which, when 
in combination, tend to neutralize the nutri- 
tive effect through weakening the action of 
the digestive fluids. Other foods are so com- 
bined as to overtax the stomach. Then 
again, the authors claim that healthful com- 
binations of natural uncooked foods are 
quickly and easily assimilated, favoring a 
normal and healthy body and a sound mind 
as natural resultants. In the third place the 
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saving of time and drudgery for the housewife 
and the partial solving of the vexatious ser- 
vant question are urged with great force and 
reasonableness. 

Following the arguments are full direc- 
tions for the preparation of various articles 
of diet from uncooked foods, menus, and 
hints for the guidance of those who would 
give this diet a fair trial. The authors feel 
absolutely confident that he who faithfully 
and earnestly makes the experiment of 
living on uncooked foods for a reasonable 
time will be so benefited in health that he 
will not return to the old way. 

On the day on which we received this 
volume for review, a letter came from a friend 
in New York, a prominent journalist and 
magazine writer. In it he said: 


“TI have requested Mr. and Mrs. Christian 
to send Tue Arena their book on Uncooked 
Foods for notice in your magazine. I have 
been using this diet for several weeks and I 
am greatly improved in health and have 
already gained twenty pounds in flesh since 
I made the change to a diet of uncooked 
foods.” 





Self-Building Through Common-Sense. 
Corrilla Banister. Cloth. Pp. 205. 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 


By 
Bos- 


One oF the most interesting books of its 
kind that we have come across during the 
past year is Self-Building, by Corrilla Ban- 
ister. 

We had the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Banister 
often at Greenacre. She commended her- 
self to our favorable opinion by some very 
good work in the form of dialect poems, 
the diversions of some years of residence 
in Texas. She now comes in a different 
réle, and in prose. She thus illustrates the 
Emersonian dictum, “Come down to your 
work from higher ground”—from poetry to 
prose, as was true of Plato, though he did 
not write in the form of verse. 

Mrs. Banister’s book abounds in fine 
touches given by the insight of a poet. It 
has respect, as the title implies, to the treat- 
ment of mind and body. The author has 
spent the recent years in lecturing, chiefly 
in the South. Her illustrations consist largely 
of concrete cases coming under her own 
observation. She rarely indulges in dull 
abstractions and sonorous platitudes about 
the Infinite,—that overworked word which 
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means nothing. 
knows. 


Self-building is the finest of the fine arts. 
It has many poor workmen and they are 
apt to strike, leaving their tasks half done. 
But the grandest work in all this world is 
self, builded into the perfection of which our 
ideals are the models. 

CuaRLes Matvoy. 


She speaks of what she 





A Soul’s Love Letter. By Mabel. Cloth. 
$1.00. Westwood, Massachusetts: The 
Ariel Press. 


A Book that one will read through, and 
then read again, is this letter by Mabel to 
her imaginary Arthur. There is a strange 
magnetism about it; a fascination not to be 
analyzed. It is literature. 

Mabel is not only a sincere believer in 
humanity, but she is more. She has power. 
She wields the pen of an artist. She has 
insight deep and true. She has toiled, 
suffered, felt the world’s heartache and found 
salvation through service. 

A stroke here and there, seemingly care- 
less, sometimes crude, and there stands 
before you an individual character, always 
true, always alive. Her power to delineate 
in few words is, for an untrained writer, 
little short of marvelous and reminds one of 
Maupassant, Walt. Whitman, a Hebrew 
ode-writer. 

Her quotations, selected from the truest 
thinkers, are apt and show wide reading as 
well as strong powers of assimilation. Her 
bits of philosophy prove an intuitive sense 
of truth, and her demands for social justice 
reveal the reformer. 

The book is made up of a series of sketches 
for the most part real, some few ideal. Events 
in the author’s own life from childhood to 
middle-aged widowhood afford the subjects. 

The following paragraph depicts the agony 
resulting from a child’s first conscious sin, 
and incidentally reveals a characteristic of 
the author’s father: 


“From my mother I had heard about the 
lake of fire awaiting the bad ones of earth. 
I trembled with fear. Then I remembered 
my father had said the place was a hoax, like 
all the other doctrines taught by chicken- 
eating preachers. And while I hoped my 
father was right, I was in hell, but I did n’t 
know; I didn’t recognize the place because 
I thought blisters were only made by literal 
fires. Poor human-kind!” 


























Between such lines one can read a volume. 

And here is a sketch of a “hobo,” which 
suggests as much as some entire treatises on 
sociology : 


“TI went to the city by trolley yesterday and 
some more experiences came to me that I 
feel like telling you. One concermed chiefly 
a certain hoboish-looking individual who sat 
at the further end of the seat I had chosen. 
There were three passengers when I boarded 
the car, but it began to fill rapidly as we 
approached the city. As time passed your 
democratic sister was pushed along into 
closer relations with brother hobo. One 
seating-place was left and I peeked out of 
the corner of my eye at my neighbor. Hat 
slouched, coat shiny and frayed, as were the 
pants; shoes rusty and full of holes—out of 
one great hole protruded a toe, taking wisely 
nature’s line of least resistance. The hands, 
neck and ears, so near brought to mind the 
advertisements overhead, telling of porce- 
lain baths and ivory soap that floats. Un- 
shaven face, teeth, hair, nails—but just 
here came the fat woman, one of the typical 
kind loaded with shopping utensils and an 
umbrella to poke into your ear and knock 


against your hat. Puffing, panting, per- 
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HE MOST ASTOUNDING’ REVELA- 
TION OF PROSTITUTION OF THE 
BALLOT ON RECORD: In this issue of Tue 
Arena, under the title of “Philadelphia and the 
Freeman's Ballot,” Mr. Rcpotpa BLaANKENBURG 
publishes what we believe to be the most astound- 
ing and sickening record of tic political 
corruption, of crimes against the of infamous 
collusion of political officials with the worst kind 
of criminals that can infest a republic, and of a re- 
public so far lost to all sense of moral rectitude as 
to tolerate,—nay, more, to completely acquiesce in, 
the political exaltation to positions of rulership and 
guardianship in the city, when their proper place 
and only proper place is in the penitentiary. Mr. 
BLANKENBURG has for about a quarter of a century 
been one of Philadelphia’s greatest civic leaders, 
a man who has resolutely and bravely fought for 
the honor of the Quaker City and the integrity of 
her government. He is one of the great Pennsyl- 
vania merchants, a man who in civic matters, in social 
life and in the business world is i 


as a 
leader without reproach or blemish. Furthermore, 
he is a leadi ublican, and it is inst his own 


party that he feels compelled to make this terrible 
indictment—a compulsion that speaks volumes for 


po per i and Sas «Sey 
an responsi . This is another ad 
acter on the ie which i aaens conscience 


of the noblest American patriots is writing—a part 


Notes and Comments. 
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spiring and red in uncomfortable clothing, 
yet under all circumstances smiling and 
beaming. God bless fat women! The lady 
must be seated. My right-hand neighbor, 
of the wizzen, thin-lipped variety, looked 
at me menacingly and nudged me along. 
Closer proximity to my friend on the left 
brought into operation other sense centers. 
Olfactory nerves were carrying up messages 
and up went the nose in revolt. Auditory 
nerves told of the wheezy, rattling breathing, 
and I counted the blocks to the next transfer- 
station. No, Arthur, I did n’t for a moment 
shift my basic idea of brotherhood. To be 
consistent does not necessarily mean that 
one must eat, ‘sleep, converse upon art or 
philosophy with a black man, a hobo, or a 
woodchuck. Just be merciful. Don’t put 
your heel upon their necks. In due time 
great evolutionary forces sweeping round 
about will take care of them. Hands off! 
That hobo has all eternity and all space to 
clean up in.” 


For this unknown Mabel there is a bright 
future in the literary world if she will con- 
tinue true, simple, sweet and write only 
when she has a message which she feels that 
she must express. R. E. Bisser. 


COMMENTS. 


of that message that will, we believe, spell the 
doom of the present unholy alliance for the master 
ship of the republic,—the union of corrupt political 
machines nt gee interests, a union 
corrupted overthrown free government in 
many cities and commonwealths of the republic. 
Stephen Phillips: Poet and Dramatist: The dis- 
Professor ‘hscarsao Histoanscat contsibates t 
Professor HENDERSON contributes to 
this issue cannot fail to prove a genuine delight to 
lovers of good literature. Our modern feverish life, 
with its rush, its bustle and its excitement, has im- 
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in this issue from the of one of the leading mem- 
ff the take tape ye bern 
up, who, as educator 


only how admirably the referendum has worked 
throughout the ~— Republic, but how popular 
it has become. Even in his own conservative 
canton all parties are posing as the earliest cham- 
pions of this ideal measure for the preservation of 
the vital or fundamental demands of democracy 
under the changed conditions of the present. 


Dr. Pentecost on the Philippines: Personally, 
as our oy are well a, we are eer pen y 
opposed the present imperialistic course of our 
republic and with abhorrence the war of 
criminal — waged by America in the Phil- 
ippines. We see anything but the hand of an all- 
loving Father, whose supreme rule of conduct for 
His children is found in the simple command, 
““Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them,” in the ruthless 
crushing of natives who sought to realize the long- 
cherished dream of independence, and whose in- 

irations were so ly due to our own Declara- 
tion of Independence that the publication and dis- 
tribution of that document throughout the islands 
was adjudged to be criminal by the American 
government in the Philippines. But we desire to 


ive our readers the strongest ible presentation 
ef the case from the = od wry of the militant 
orthodox missionary, and in order to do this we 
ublish the paper from the pen of Dr. Groras F. 
Puserncosr, one of the ablest orthodox clergymen 
of the Anglo-Saxon world. During the past forty 


years Dr. ecost has been continuously en- 
gaged as pastor of leading metropolitan churches 
in America and England, when not engaged in 
active evangelization and missionary work. He 
has traveled extensively in India, China, Japan 
and the Philippines, and is more familiar with 
Oriental conditions than most clergymen or essay- 
ists who have written on this subject. 


A Native Socialists View of Japan: Mr. Kucui 
Kanerko’s paper will be found to be, we think, one 
of the most impartial pen-pictures of the real Japan 
that has yetappeared. Asa Socialist, Mr. KANEKO's 
view of his country is free from the strong bias of 
the professional patriot who sees little to condemn 
and everything to praise within the narrow limits 
of national life. This writer secured his English 
education in the Yokohama Mission School. His 
collegiate studies in his native land were pursued 
at Yokohama and Tokio. After leaving coll 
he accepted a position in a bank which he held for 
some years, though he devoted considerable time 
during this period to literature and later became 
editorial chief of a Japanese magazine, giving all 
his time to editorial work, to writing, yal 
lating from the English and French. In 1899 he 
came to this country, largely for the purpose of 
further studying Occidental civilization. A - 
tion of his time was spent at the Meadville Theo- 

cal Seminary, and at the present time he is at 
rvard University taking a special course in 


The Kansas State Refinery Bill and Its Signif- 
cance: In Mr. Eastman’s authoritative story of 
the Kansas State Refinery Bill, our readers will find 
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the record of one of the most inspiring 
the hi of state government in recent 
Nothing been more calculated 
friends of blican institutions than 
servility that marked national, state and munic- 
ipal legislative and executive bodies during recent 
years. On almost every hand there has been 
unquestioning yielding to the most corrupt political 
beces and ths ssedt’tescltat anil Gapseaion a 
mands of corporate wealth—demands which have 
resulted 2 aly ae ee 
the hands of an ever-n ing group of gamblers 
and exploiters of the people, thus not only robbing 
industry of its rights but lowering reverence for 
vernment and as a general contempt in 
minds of the more thoughtful for the recreant 
officials who mis-represent the American electorate. 
Happily for the republic, there are to-day every- 
where signs of a moral awakening; but it remained 
for Kansas to in take the lead in the battle 
against the intolerable bondage of corrupt cor- 
porate wealth. And though we tly fear that 
no positive victory will be won for the people at 
the present time, on account of the tremendous in- 
fluence which the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
Railroad still exerts over the legislators of Kansas, 
we believe that the revolt that has already com- 
menced in the Sunflower State will be followed by 
a political upheaval that will ultimately place 
Kansas in in the fore-front in the battle for 
emancipation. 


Bulwarking ty pe Through Popular Edu- 
cation: We desire to the attention of all our 
readers to the immensely important work being 
performed by Mr. Wu.son L. Grux, which we de- 
scribe at length in our editorial d ent. Be- 
fore all else, Tur Arena stands for the mainte- 
nance of democracy, for the establishment and 
furtherance of equality of opportunities and of 
ights for all the people, and for that large measure 
of justice that when — will —_ in the 
happiness, prosperity and upliftment of every in- 
dustrious cltisen in the te We realize that in 
the present crisis, when injustice, privil and 
corruption are so firmly entrenched throughout all 
the d ents of government, the fearless exposé 
of evil conditions is imperatively demanded; yet 
op the other hand it is equally important that at all 
times the friends of d present a way out, 
a practical pi e through which the funda- 
mental demands of free institutions shall be peace- 
fully realized. In the School City we have a 
thoroughly practical plan by which the failures of 
the past public educational system will be rigaped 
and the children will become patriotic and habitu- 
ated to the exercise of civic duties. 


Papers Crowded Out: Owing to lack of space 
we have been compelled to carry over the ex- 
tremely — and valuable paper by Professor 
Freperic M. Noa, on “Our erce with 
Latin America,” announced to appear in the May 
number. This paper, however, will be a feature 
of the June issue and will be accompanied by an 
excellent portrait of the author = A 
for Taz Arena. We have also been compelled to 
oy aa to the June issue our illustrated sketch 
of Freperick Burr Opper, the cartoonist, which 
had been prepared for this issue. We expect to 
publish the Oprrr sketch in June, and in July a 
sketch of Homer Davenport and his work. 





